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ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


OCTOBER,  1849. 


Art.  I. — 1.  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  1848. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

2.  A  Contribution  towards  an  Investigation  of  the  Changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Condition  of  the  People  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  during  the  eight  gears  extending  from  the  Harvest  of  1839, 
to  the  Harvest  q/*1847  ;  and  an  Attempt  to  develop  the  Connexion 
[if  any)  between  the  Changes  observed,  and  the  Variations  occurring 
during  the  same  Period  in' the  Prices  of  the  most  necessary  Articles 
of  Food.  By  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  Barrister-at-Law. — 
StatisticalJournal,  Vol.  XL  pp.  101 — 139. 

It  probably  entered  into  the  calculation  of  very  few  public  men  at 
the  time  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  became 
part  of  the  machinery  of  Government,  that  much  more  would 
be  derived  from  it,  than  a  tolerably  proximate  estimate  of  the 
annual  increment  of  the  people,  and  of  the  comparative  progress 
in  population,  of  this  and  other  civilized  nations ;  always,  how¬ 
ever,  bearing  in  mind  its  direct  utility,  and,  indeed,  necessity,  for 
legal  purposes.  The  most  cursory  perusal,  however,  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  and  of  the  voluminous  tables 
which  accompany  them,  is  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  great 
and  most  important  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
general,  as  to  the  action  of  particular  conditions  of  trade  on  the 
rate  of  marriages  and  deaths,  and  the  influence  of  those  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  entire  body- 
politic,  lie  on  their  very  surface. 
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It  is  our  intention  broadly  to  develop  some  of  these  facts _ 

but  rather  with  the  view  of  directing  a  more  close,  searching, 
and  scientific  investigation  of  them,  than  would  suit  the  pages  of 
a  periodical,  than  with  any  intention  of  applying  an  exhaustive 
formula  of  analysis  and  induction.  It  is  the  more  needful  thus 
to  forewarn  the  reader,  that  it  is  only  a  few  of  the  many  facts 
developed  by  the  Registrar-General’s  returns  which  we  shall 
notice,  because  the  whole  mass  of  facts  developed,  is  so  great 
and  important,  that  it  might  seem,  without  such  announcement, 
that  they  were  overlooked,  or  held  as  comparatively  insigni¬ 
ficant.  Without  pretending  to  deep  scientific  knowledge,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  express  the  conviction  that  medical  science, 
in  its  higher  departments,  will  receive  contributions  of  infinite 
value  from  those  returns,  whilst  the  mercantile  dealer  in  Life 
Assurance,  or  the  Provident  Insurer,  w  ill  find  data  on  which, 
respectively,  to  make  a  safe  and  profitable  contract.  These  are, 
notwithstanding  their  great  value,  beside  the  present  purpose ; 
and,  indeed,  they  properly  belong  to  other  departments  of  periodi¬ 
cal  literature.  That  purpose  is  one  and  simple,  namely,  to  gather 
from  the  reports  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  such  indica¬ 
tions  as  they  afford,  that  dear  food,  and  its  concomitant,  deficient 
employment,  limit  the  marriages,  and  collaterally,  and  invariably 
increase  the  number  of  oft'ences  against  the  law  s. 

The  connexion  of  dear  food,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  increas¬ 
ing  rate  of  mortality  and  of  crime  on  the  other,  w'as  elaborated, 
though  w’ith  little  of  exactness  of  fact,  or  clearness  of  induction, 
during  the  corn-law  controversy.  The  master-spirits  of  that 
agitation,  seized,  with  extraordinary  tact,  on  whatever  public 
data  served  to  illustrate  their  theory  of  Free-trade,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  the  influences — physical,  social,  and  political — of  limiting 
the  supply  of  food  ;  or,  as  it  might  be  expressed,  in  exchangeable 
terms,  protecting  the  hof?ie-growth  of  food.  The  publication  of 
the  Registrar-General’s  returns  was  indeed  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  formation  of  the  ‘  League,’  and  the  publication  of  the 
League  tracts ;  but  neither  the  League  advocates,  nor  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  returns,  were  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
ratios  of  marriages,  of  deaths,  and  of  births,  until  the  controversy 
w^as  w^axing  warm  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  a  perusal 
of  the  successive  reports,  accompanying  the  specific  returns 
under  each  of  these  heads,  that  the  intelligent  Registrar-General 
did  not  attain  to  a  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the  dependence 
of  the  moral  health  of  the  community  on  the  abundance  of  food, 
and  the  steadiness  of  its  price,  until  the  publication  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report ;  and  even  then^  and  stncCy  as  will  be  showm  in  the 
sequel,  it  may  ^  doubted  w’hether  he  has  not  suffered  a  theory 
of  necessary,  regular,  and  unavoidable  oscillations  in  trade,  or,  as 
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we  may  otherwise  state  it,  of  alternate  excitement  and  collapse 
in  trade,  to  shut  out,  in  some  measure,  the  distinct  truth,  which 
it  is  the  design  of  this  article,  if  not  to  dononstratCy  at  least  to 
enunciate,  and  to  challenge  the  disproof. 

It  has  been  stated  that  ‘  dear  food’ — in  other  words,  an 
insufficient  supply  of  food,  and  its  concomitant,  deficient  em¬ 
ployment — limits  the  marriages,  and  collaterally  and  invariably 
augments  the  number  of  offences  against  the  laws.  It  is 
necessary  to  show,  at  the  outset,  that  tne  coincidence  of  these 
several  circumstances  has  been  at  least  very  frequent,  if  not 
invariable. 

The  fairest  method  of  testing  this  invariableness,  is  to  take  the 
years  of  retrogression  in  the  marriages,  and  to  place  in  juxta¬ 
position  with  those  years  the  price  of  wheat,  and  against  the 
latter,  the  price  of  the  previous  year  or  years. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  page  10,  the  table  of  the  number  of  persons  married 
annually,  therein  contained,  shows  the  following  as  the  most 
striking  cases  of  the  coincidence  asserted  : — 


Year. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

Persons  Married. 

Price  of  Wheat, 
Winchester  Bushel. 

1756 

....  101,914  .  . 

£ 

.  .  2 

«• 

0 

d. 

1 

1757 

....  96,600  .  . 

.  .  2 

13 

4 

1758 

....  101,344  .  . 

.  .  2 

4 

5 

1759 

....  111,074  .  . 

.  .  1 

15 

3 

1764 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

....  126,620  .  . 

.  .  2 

1 

6 

1765 

....  118,454  .  . 

.  .  2 

8 

0 

1766 

....  114,086  .  . 

.  .  2 

3 

1 

1767 

....  110,648  .  . 

.  .  2 

17 

4 

1774 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

....  121,024  .  . 

.  .  2 

15 

1 

1775 

....  124,946  .  . 

.  .  2 

11 

3 

1776 

....  130,924  .  . 

.  .  2 

2 

8 

c  omit  the  period  of  the  American  war  of  independence, 
because  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  that  disastrous  epoch  on 
the  state  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  pressure  of  war- 
taxes  on  the  general  resources  of  the  people.  It  is  obvious  that 
alternations  in  the  price  of  food,  would,  in  a  period  of  war,  be 
JT^’eatly  modified  in  their  effects  by  the  comparative  pressure  of 
public  taxation,  and  the  political  hope  or  despondency  of  the 
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nation.  We  have  then  the  following  other  instances  of  coin¬ 
cidence  : — 


Year. 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

Persons 

Married. 

Price  of  WTieat 
per  Qr. 

£  8.  it 

1790 

....  141,296  .  . 

.  .  2 

16 

1 

1791 

....  145,180  .  . 

.  .  2 

9 

4 

1792 

....  149,838  .  . 

.  .  2 

13 

0 

1793 

....  145,760  .  . 

FIFTH  PERIOD. 

.  .  2 

15 

8 

1797 

....  149,994  .  . 

.  .  3 

2 

0 

1798 

....  158,954  .  . 

.  .  2 

14 

0 

1799 

....  155,114  .  . 

.  .  3 

15 

8 

1800 

....  139,702  .  . 

.  .  6 

i 

0 

1801 

....  134,576  .  . 

.  .  6 

8 

6 

1802 

....  180,792  .  . 

.  .  3 

7 

2 

1803 

....  188,758  .  . 

.  .  3 

0 

0 

1804 

....  171,476  .  . 

.  .  3 

9 

6 

1805 

....  159,172  .  . 

.  .  4 

8 

0 

The  records  of  criminal  offences  now  enable  us  to  place  the 
number  of  these  in  juxta-position  with  the  price  of  wheat  and 
the  number  of  marriages.  Wc  shall  again  avoid  selecting 
periods  which  may  be  considered  exceptional,  on  account  of  dis¬ 
turbing  political  causes : — 


SIXTH  PERIOD. 


Year. 

Persons 

Married. 

Price  of  'UTieat 
per  Qr. 

Crime. 

1810  . 

.  168,940  . 

£  a.  d. 

.  5  12  0  .  . 

5,146 

1811  . 

.  172,778  . 

.5  8  0.. 

5,337 

1812  . 

.  164,132  . 

.6  8  0.. 

6,576 

1813  . 

.  167,720  . 

.6  0  0.. 

7,164 

1814  . 

.  185,608  . 

.4  5  0.. 

6,390 

1816  . 

SEVENTH  PEKIOD. 

.  183,892  .  .  3  18  6  .  . 

9,091 

1817  . 

.  176,478  . 

.  4  16  11  .  . 

13,932 

1818  . 

.  185,558  . 

.4  6  3.. 

13,567 

The  price  of  wheat  hitherto  taken,  is  the  Windsor  price  for 
nine  gallons  reduced  to  the  Winchester  bushel  of  eight  gallons. 
In  the  following  instances  we  shall  take  the  average  price  of  the 
imperial  quarter,  as  ascertained  by  the  Receiver  of  Com  Ec- 
turns  : — 
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EIGHTH  PERIOD. 


Year. 

Persons 

Married. 

Price  of  'Wheat 
per  Qr. 

£  s.  d. 

No.  of  Criminal 
Offenders. 

1838  . 

.  236,134  . 

.  3 

4 

7  . 

.  23,094 

1839  . 

.  246,332  . 

.  3 

10 

8  . 

.  24,443 

1840  . 

.  245,330  . 

.  3 

6 

4  . 

.  27,187 

1841  . 

.  244,992  . 

.  3 

4 

4  . 

.  27,760 

1842  . 

.  237,650  . 

.  2 

17 

3  . 

.  31,309 

1843  . 

.  247,636  . 

.  2 

10 

1  . 

.  29,591 

1844  . 

.  264,498  . 

.  2 

11 

3  . 

.  26,542 

1845  . 

.  287,486  . 

.  2 

10 

10  . 

.  24,303 

1846  . 

.  291,328  . 

.  2 

14 

8  . 

.  25,107 

The  most  careless  glance  at  the  successive  periods  will  con¬ 
vince  the  inspector  that  there  is  a  law  of  connexion  betwixt  dear 
and  dejicicjit  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  decreasing  marriages 
and  increasing  crime  on  the  other.  In  the  first,  second,  third, 
sLxth,  and  seventh  periods,  the  year  of  cheapest  food  is  the  year 
of  the  most  marriages.  The  fifth  period  embraces  a  cycle  of 
nine  years,  in  which  two  violent  oscillations  of  price  occur,  and 
in  the  year  of  lowest  price,  in  each  oscillation,  the  marriages  are 
not  merely  the  most  numerous,  but  the  number,  in  each  case, 
presents  nearly  as  strong  a  contrast  to  the  number  married  in  the 
preceding  and  following  years,  as  does  the  price  of  wheat  similarly 
compared.  A  comparison  of  the  years  1798  and  1800,  and  1801 
and  1803  respectively,  will  show  this  conclusively.  The  eighth 
period  exhibits  the  extraordinary  phenomena,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  five  years,  namely,  1838  to  1842,  in  w  hich  the  marriages 
were  equal  at  the  first  and  fifth  years,  whilst  the  number  of 
criminals  rose  from  23,000  to  31,000 ;  and  on  the  other,  of  four 
years,  in  which  the  marriages  rose  in  number,  by  successive 
leaps,  10,000,  17,000,  23,000,  and  4,000  on  the  number  of  the 
year  immediately  preceding ;  whilst  the  number  of  criminals  fell 
2,000,  3,000,  and  2,000  for  the  first  three  years,  and  advanced 
1,000  in  the  fourth  year.  The  two  periods  will  stand  in  bolder 
and  more  distinct  relief,  in  the  following  form : — 

Ann.  average  Average  price  Annual 

Total  Persons  of  Persons  of  Wlieat  Total  average  of 
Periods.  Married.  Married.  per  Qr.  Criminals.  Criminals. 

£  J.  d. 

1838  to  1842  .  1,210,438  .  242,087  .3  4  7.  133,784  .  26,756 
1843  to  1846  .  1,090,948  .  272,737  .  2  11  8  .  105,543  .  26,387 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  marriages  and  of  criminals 
respectively,  with  the  average  population  of  the  two  periods, 
will  make  the  contrast  more  evident : — 
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Average  Ratio  of  Persons  Ratio  of  Crini. 

Population.  Married  to  total  Pop.  to  Total  Pop. 

First  Period ....  15,684,000  .  .  1  in  64  .  .  1  in  586 

Second  Period  .  .  .  16,711,750  .  .  1  in  61  .  .  1  in  632 


Even  this  statement  does  not  give  the  full  significance  of  the 
contrast  as  to  marriages.  The  ratio  of  persons  married  is  shown 
on  the  whole  population,  not  on  the  persons  of  a  marriageable 
age.  If  the  latter  method  of  comparison  be  adopted,  the  ratio 
of  persons  married  to  the  total  persons  of  an  age  to  many,  in 
the  first  period,  would  be  as  one  in  thirty,  and  in  the  latter  as 
one  in  twenty-seven. 

The  broad  fact,  then,  is  pretty  clear,  from  an  examination  of 
the  periods  named,  that  alternations  in  the  price  of  food,  other 
things  being  alike,  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  alternations 
in  the  number  of  marriages,  and  of  criminal  offences  ;  the  law 
seeming  to  be,  that  as  food  rises  in  price  the  marriages  fall  off, 
and  crime  increases,  and  vice  versd.  The  apparent  hnv  is  made 
still  more  probable  by  reference  to  a  succession  of  years  of  high 
price,  or  low  price  of  corn,  respectively.  If  the  table  on  page 
10  of  the  ‘  Eighth  Report  of  the  Registrar -General  ’  be  again 
referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  periods  of  steady  low  price 
are  as  remarkable  for  a  regular  increase  of  the  marriages,  as  the 
years  of  steady  high  price  are  for  a  stationary  or  declining  rate 
of  the  marriages.  Two  or  three  instances  must  suffice.  From 
1759  to  1764  wheat  averaged  the  low  price  of  345.  per  quarter, 
and  the  persons  married  were  as  under  : — 


1759  .  .  .  111,074 

1760  ..  .  115,696 

1761  .  .  .  116,202 


1762  ..  .  113,086 

1763  .  .  .  124,466 

1764  .  .  .  126,620 


Here  is  a  steady  progression  during  six  years,  with  a  slight 
exception  in  1762,  and  the  fact  of  steadiness  of  increase,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  steady  low  price  of  food,  is  the  more  striking, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  number  of  persons  married  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  and  immediately  folloxcing  this 
cycle  of  six  years  are  stated. 


Year.  Wheat  per  Quarter.  Persons  Married. 

^  ^  9  c/ 

1758  ...  2  4  5  ...  101,344 

1765  ...  2  8  0  ...  118,454 


It  will  be  fair  to  compare  the  average  of  these  two  years,  with 
the  averages  of  the  intermediate  six  years,  and  the  comparison 
will  stand  thus  : — 


Two  dear  years,  average  price  of  w  heat . £2  65.  2(/. 

Average  number  of  persons  married,  109,874 

Six  cheap  years,  average  price  of  wheat . £l  14«.  6(i. 

Average  number  of  persons  married,  117,853 
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Two  periods  in  which  wheat  maintained  a  high  price  must 
suffice  to  show  that,  under  that  condition  of  price,  the  marriages 
remained  stationary  or  decreased  : — 


Year. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

Persons  Married. 

Price  of  WTieat. 

1772  . 

120,674 

£ 

2 

a.  d. 
18  8 

1773  . 

119,538 

2 

19  1 

1774  . 

121,024 

2 

15  1 

1775  . 

• 

124,946 

2 

11  4 

1791  . 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

145,180 

2 

9  4 

1792  . 

• 

149,838 

2 

13  0 

1793  . 

• 

145,760 

2 

15  8 

1794  . 

• 

143,594 

2 

14  0 

Such  being  the  influence  of  oscillation  in  the  price  or  quantity 
of  food  on  the  ratio  of  marriages  and  of  crime  to  the  entire 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  it  is  warrantable  to  suppose 
that  those  sections  of  the  population  will  most  stringently  feel 
that  influence,  of  which  the  working  classes  form  a  preponderating 
portion.  It  need  not  be  denied  that  all  periods  of  dear  food  are 
marked  by  more  or  less  of  embarrassment  to  nearly  all  those 
classes,  above  the  working  classes,  whose  incomes  arc  dependent 
upon  the  activity  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  country,  or  on 
the  rapidity  and  profitableness  of  mere  mercantile  transactions, 
that  is,  the  distribution,  either  wholesale  or  retail,  of  home,  colo¬ 
nial,  and  foreign  commodities.  The  experience  of  these  classes 
during  the  disastrous  period  of  bad  harvests,  aggravated  by  a  Corn- 
law,  which  embraced  the  years  1839  to  1842,  left  no  room  for 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  any  but  the  most  obtuse  and  blinded  of  the 
Protectionists,  that  there  is  no  separating  the  weal  or  woe  of  the 
capitalists,  manufacturers,  merchants,  or  shopkeepers,  from  the 
weal  or  woe  of  the  mass  of  the  operative  population.  The  w’hy 
and  the  wherefore  of  that  indissoluble  connexion  needs  no  proof 
here.  It  is  not  needful  to  the  object  of  this  article,  and  it  is 
believed  that  there  are  few  by  whom  the  present  argument  will 
^  read,  who  need  to  have  its  rationale  expounded.  Still  the 
influence  of  dear  food  in  restraining  the  one  great  tendency  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  to  enter  into  the  marriage  relationship,  has  a  diminish- 
mg  force y  as  the  persons  on  whom  it  operates  rise  in  successive 
degrees  above  the  condition  of  simple  dependence  for  daily 
bread  on  the  wages  of  labour ;  and  amongst  the  higher  grades 
of  society,  that  repressing  influence  of  dear  food  on  the  tendency 
to  marry,  may  be  taken  at  0. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  how  far  the  theory  is  borne 
out  by  an  examination  of  the  numbers  married,  and  the  number 
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of  criminals  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  contrast  the  results  with 
those  of  a  similar  examination  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
counties  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  Stafibrd,  Warwick,  and  York, 
for  the  period  1839  to  1846. 

It  will  first  be  necessary  to  establish  the  diversity  of  condition 
betwixt  the  metropolis  and  the  five  selected  counties,  on  the  one 
point  of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  operative  classes,  in  each 
section.  No  better  test  can  be  taken  than  the  ratios  of  the  classes 
engaged  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  in  each  section, 
as  shown  in  the  preface  to  the  ‘  Occupation  Abstract,’  of  the 
Census  Commissioners  of  1841,  pp.  22,  23.  It  appears  from  that 
table,  that  the  ratios  of  each  class  of  persons  in  the  respective 
counties  named,  and  in  all  England,  are  as  under : — 


Number  per  Cent,  on  Total 
Population  of  Persons 
engaged  in  Commerce, 
Trade,  and  Manufac¬ 
tures. 

Number  per 
Cent,  of  Per¬ 
sons  engaged 
in  Agriculture 

Number  per 
Cent,  of 
Labourers. 

Total  per  Cent, 
of  the  three 
preceding 
Classes. 

Middlesex. 

200 

1-1 

5*2 

26-3 

Surrey 

16-2 

4*4 

5-5 

26-1 

Chester  . 

23-5 

6-7 

3-7 

33-9 

Lancaster 

281 

30 

4*6 

3o-6 

Stafford  . 

18-7 

5-7 

G-9 

31-3 

Warw'ick 

21-9 

60 

2-9 

30-8 

York 

240 

6*6 

30 

33-6 

Aver,  of  England.  16-9 

7-7 

4-2 

28-9 

As  the  classes  enumerated  in  this  abstract,  are  those  who, 
cither  by  the  direct  labour  of  their  hands,  or  by  traflic  in  the 
results  of  labour,  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  whole  effect  of  any  great  disturbance  in  the  employment  of 
labour,  and  by  consequence  in  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
or,  technically  speaking,  in  the  activity  of  trade,  will  be  ieltmost 
in  the  five  manufacturing  counties,  in  wdiich,  on  the  average, 
one-third  of  the  entire  population  are  dependent  on  trade,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  agriculture,  whilst,  in  the  metropolitan  counties,  the 
proportion  so  dependent  is  little  more  than  one-fourth. 

There  is  a  slight  difficulty  in  making  a  close  and  accurate  com¬ 
parison  betw’ixt  the  metropolitan  and  the  selected  manufacturing 
counties,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  marriage  returns 
are  not  given  tor  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  each  in  their  entirety, 
but  for  tile  Metropolis,  and  for  parts  of  Middlesex  and  parts  oi 
Surrey.  So  large  a  proportion,  however,  of  each  of  those  counties 
is  comprised  in  the  metropolis,  that  no  serious  error  will  be  com¬ 
mitted,  if  the  variations  in  the  marriages  of  the  inetropohs, 
simply,  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  variations  of  the  marriages 
in  the  two  counties.  The  returns  of  crime,  embracing  the 
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counties,  will,  of  course,  be  an  accurate  test,  as  compared  with 
the  amount  of  crime  in  the  selected  counties. 

The  year  1842  being  that  year  of  the  selected  cycle  in  which 
the  marriages,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  the  lowest  in 
every  county  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  number  of  the 
criminals  the  highest^  we  have  a  point  of  comparison  from  which 
to  estimate  the  variations  backwards  to  1839,  and  forward  to 
1840,  in  each  section  of  counties,  and  in  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales.  Disregarding  the  ratio  of  the  marriages  or  of  the 
criminals  to  the  total  population  of  each  division,  let  1000  repre¬ 
sent  the  total  marriages,  and  100  the  total  criminals  of  each,  in 
the  year  1842  ;  and  then  the  figures  against  each  of  the  other 
years  will  indicate  the  degree  of  the  pressure  of  dear  food  in  that 
year,  as  compared  with  1842  ;  or,  taking  the  number  of  marriages 
and  of  criminals  in  the  most  favourable  year  as  the  natural  levels 
then  the  respective  dificrences  betwixt  the  annual  level  of  each 
of  the  other  years,  below  that  year,  will  also  indicate  the  degree 
of  the  depression  arising  from  dear  food : — 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

NO.  OF  PERSONS  MARRIED  IN  EACH  YEAR. 


Year. 

No.  ] 

each  Year. 

Proportion  to  1842 
taken  as  1000. 

Y'ear. 

No. 

each  Y'ear. 

Proportion  to  1842 
taken  as  1000. 

1839 

246,332 

1036 

1843 

247,636 

1042 

1840 

245,330 

1032 

1844 

264,498 

1113 

1841 

244,992 

1030 

1845 

287,486 

1210 

1842 

237,050 

1000 

1846 

291,328 

1226 

Year. 

Total 

Oilcnccs. 

CRIMINAL 
Proportion  to  1842 
taken  as  100, 

OFFENCES. 

Tot.al 

Year.  Ofl’ences. 

Proportion  to  1842 
taken  as  100. 

1839 

2t,443 

78 

1843 

29,591 

95 

1840 

27,187 

87 

1844 

26,542 

85 

1841 

27,760 

89 

1845 

24,303 

78 

1842 

31,309 

100 

1846 

25,107 

81 

Year. 

THE  ME 

NO.  OF  PERSONS  MAI 
No.  Proportion  to  1842 

each  Year,  taken  as  1000. 

TIIOPOLIS. 

[IRIED  IN  EACH  YEAR. 

I  No.  Proportion  to  1842 

Y’e.ar.  each  Y’ear.  taken  as  1000. 

1839 

36,768 

1032 

1843 

37,338 

1048 

1840 

37,060 

1040 

1844 

40,252 

1131 

1841 

36,492 

1024 

1845 

43,540 

1222 

1842 

35,052 

1000 

1846 

44,544 

1254 

Year. 

MIDDLESEX 
CRI.MINAL 
Total  Proportion  to  18-12 
OtFences.  taken  as  100, 

AND  SURREY\ 
OFFENCES. 

1  Total 

Year.  Oirences. 

Proportion  to  1842 
taken  as  100. 

1839 

4,605 

92 

1843 

5,127 

100 

1840 

4,565 

89 

1844 

4,968 

98 

1841 

4,509 

89 

1845 

5,387 

105 

1842 

5,111 

100 

1846 

5,599 

109 

L 
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It  must  be  remarked,  before  adverting  particularly  to  the 
results  above  obtained,  that  the  price  of  food  in  1842  was  not  so 
high  as  in  1838  to  1841 ;  the  year  1842  was  the  turning  year — 
the  harvest  proving  a  most  abundant  one ;  in  fact,  almost  without 
precedent  as  to  the  yield  of  grain.  But  1842  was,  nevertheless, 
the  extreme  point  of  the  depression  which  resulted  from  the 
scries  of  deficient  harvests,  commencing  with  that  of  1838  ;  and 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the  abundance  of  the  harvest  of  1842 
could  only  begin  to  tell  in  1843. 

Referring,  then,  to  the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  whole 
of  England  and  W ales,  and  in  the  two  subdivisions  selected,  there 
was  a  nearly  stationary  condition  of  the  marriages  throughout 
1839,  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  the  manufacturing  section  showing 
the  greatest  variation.  From  1842  to  1845  there  is  a  striking 
increase,  which  is  then  retarded  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in 
the  metropolis,  and  is  followed  by  an  actual  retrogression  in  the 
manufacturing  counties  in  1846.  The  different  ratios  of  decline 
and  advance  may, perhaps,  be  shown  best  in  the  following  form; — 


England  and 
Wales. 


Decline,  1839  to  1842 


36 

1000th  parts. 


Advance  from  1842  ^  226 

to  1846.  .  .  .  i  'lOOOths. 


The 

Five  Manufac¬ 

Metropolis. 

turing  Counties. 

32 

102 

lOOOths. 

lOOOths. 

254 

373 

lOOOths. 

lOOOths. 

The  range  each  way,  alike  of  decline  and  of  advance,  in  the 
last  instance,  that  of  the  manufacturing  counties,  incontestably 
shows  the  more  violent  action  of  deficient  food,  and  consequent 
want  of  employment,  on  those  sections  of  the  population,  of  which 
the  operative  classes  form  a  preponderating  ratio. 

Turning  again  to  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  action 
of  dear  food,  on  the  amount  of  criminal  offences,  is  equal  in  the 
degree  of  intensity,  in  each  case,  to  its  action  on  the  marriages. 
The  oscillations  range  within  the  same  compass,  but  with  this 
difference — that  the  range  in  the  marriages  is  upwards,  from  the 
lowest  point  of  depression ;  and  that  of  crime  downwards,  from 
highest  point  of  aggravation.  The  results  may  be  stated 
similarly  to  the  marriages,  thus  : — 


England  and 
Wales. 


Advance,  1839  to  1842. 


22 

lOOths  parts. 


The  Five  Manufac* 
Metropolis,  turing  Counties. 
8  34 

lOOths.  lOOths. 


Decline,  1842  to  1846. 


19 

lOOths. 


Advance,  1842  to  1846. 


^4 _ 

lOOths. 

_9 _ 

lOOths. 
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Taken  together,  the  two  last  tables  prove  that,  by  whatever 
mode  of  operation,  deficient  food  far  more  seriously  affects  the 
ratio  of  marriages  and  of  crimes  in  those  districts  in  M'hich 
the  working  classes  preponderate,  than  any  other.  The  exact 
difference  of  effect,  however,  is  not  shown  in  the  preceding 
tables,  inasmuch  as  the  ratio  of  the  marriages  and  the  crimes  is 
not  given  with  reference  to  the  population  at  the  respective 
periods,  in  each  section.  AVe  will  now  show  that  ratio  as 
respects  crime ;  the  ratio  as  to  marriages  not  being  readily  ob¬ 
tainable,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  population  embraced  in 
the  return  of  the  marriages  for  the  metropolis  is  not  co-equal 
w  ith  that  of  Middlesex  and  Surrev,  to  which  the  crimes  refer. 
We  shall,  therefore,  only  compare  the  ratio  of  crime  to  popula¬ 
tion  in  England  and  AVales,  and  the  five  manufacturing  coun¬ 
ties  respectively : — 

The  follow  ing  tabic  w  ill  show  the  same  : — 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Ratio  to 

Total  Popu-  Total  Pop. 
Year.  lation.  Criminals.  I  in 

1839  .  15,401,300 . 24,443  .  632 

1840  .  15,684,000 . 27,187  .  576 

1841  .  15,906,700 . 27,760  .  573 

1842  .  16,132,600 . 31,309  .  515 


Ratio  to 

Total  Popu-  Total  Pop. 
Year.  lation.  Crimiiuals.  1  m 

1843  .  16,361,600*.  29,591  .  552 

1844  .  16,593,900“.  26,542  .  625 

1845  .  16,829,600 . 24,303  .  692 

1846  .  17,068,500  .  25,107  .  679 


LANCASHIRE. 


Ratio  to 

Total  Popu¬ 

Total 

Pop. 

Year. 

lation. 

Criminals. 

1  in 

1839 

.  1,592,000 

.  2,901 

.  548 

1840 

.  1,629,259 

.  3,506 

.  464 

1841 

.  1,667,061 

.  3,987 

.  418 

1842 

.  1,705,739 

.  4,497 

.  379 

Ratio  to 

Total  Popu-  Total  Pop. 
Year.  lation.  Criminals.  1  m 

1843  .  1,745,312  .  3,677  .  474 

1844  .  1,785,805  .  2,893  .  617 

1845  .  1,82  7,2  45  .  2,852  .  640 

1846  .  1,869,654  .  3,072  .  608 


FIVE  MANUFACTURING  COUNTIES. 


Ratio  to 

Total  Popu-  Total  Pop. 
Year.  lation.  Criminals.  1  in 

1839  .  4,379.213  .  7,005  .  625 

1840  .  4,472,813  .  8,339  .  536 

1841  .  4,566,413  .  8,930  .511 

1842.  4,660,013  .  10,676  .  436 


Ratio  to 

Total  Popu-  Total  Pop. 
Year.  lation.  Criminals.  1  m 

1843  .  4,753,605  .  9,219  .  515 

1844  .  4,847,205  .  7,130  .  679 

1845  .  4,940,857  .  6,443  .  764 

1846  .  5,034,131  .  7,049  .  714 


The  variations  in  the  extent  of  crime  in  England  and 
taking  1842  again  as  the  basis,  show  a  comparatively  limited 
range,  as  compared  w  ith  the  variations  in  Lancashire  separately, 
and  in  the  five  manufacturing  counties  taken  together,  from 
the  point  of  increase  in  1831),  to  the  maximum  of  crime  in  iM'^j 
the  increase  is  117  on  515,  or  about  twTiity  per  cent. ;  and  from 
the  maximum  of  1842  the  decline  is  164  on  515,  or  about  thirtv 
two  per  cent.  The  county  of  Lancaster  shows  an  increase  from 
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1839  to  1842,  of  forty-four  per  cent.,  and  a  decrease  from  1842 
to  1840  of  sixty  per  cent.  The  five  manufacturing  counties 
show  an  increase  from  1839,  of  forty-four  per  cent.,  and  a 
decrease  from  1842,  of  sixty-three  per  cent. 

Tlierc  is  then  a  range  in  all  England  from  twenty  up  to  the 
culminating  point  of  crime,  and  back  again  to  thirty-two ;  whilst 
in  the  five  counties  the  range  is  from  forty-four,  and  back  to 
sixty-three ;  the  range  of  Lancashire  being  from  forty-four,  and 
back  to  sixty. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  element  of  action  on  crime,  that  action  was  twice  as  powerful 
in  the  manufacturing  counties,  as  in  England  and  Wales.  What 
the  precise  difference  may  have  been  betwixt  those  selected 
counties  and  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  we  have  not  space 
to  investigate  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  taken  separately,  the  con¬ 
trast  would  be  greater  than  is  now  stated. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  demonstration  to  multiply  proof  on 
this  point — the  important  question  to  be  solved,  and  to  which  all 
the  proof  of  disturbing  action  on  marriages  and  crime  is,  like  a 
sudden  death  to  the  convening  of  a  common  jury — that  is,  the 
simple  raising  of  the  inquiry  of  the  why  and  the  w  herefore — that 
question  is.  Whether  variations  in  the  quantity  of  food,  taking 
high  and  low^  prices  respectively  as  indicative  of  scarcity  and 
abundance,  cause  this  violent  action. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  answer  has  been  already  assumed  in 
the  preceding  pages.  Not  exactly.  The  fact  of  frequent  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  quantity  of  food,  and  of  coincident  variations  in  the 
ratio  of  marriages  and  of  crime,  so  invariable  in  character  as  to 
indicate  one  identical  element  of  disturbance  in  all  the  instances, 
has,  indeed,  been  pointed  out ;  but,  after  all,  may  there  not  be 
something  else,  unobserved,  which  has  caused  the  oscillation 
in  the  marriages  and  the  crimes,  and  not  oscillations  in  the 
quantity  of  food?  AVe  wish  to  put  the  matter  in  this  form,  for 
if  no  such  cause  can  be  discovered,  there  is  only  one  conclusion 
left,  namely,  that  dear  food  means  diminished  marriages  and  in¬ 
creasing  crime,  and  cheap  food  increasing  marriages  and  dimi¬ 
nishing  crime ! 

Now,  striking  as  are  the  instances  of  coincidence  previously 
quoted,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  condition  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  the  prospects  of  w  ar  or  peace,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  must  greatly  modify  the 
action  of  variations  in  the  quantity  of  food  ;  and  it  w^ould  be  un- 
wndid,  and,  in  fact,  not  truthful,  to  deny  that  the  instances  quoted, 
incontestably  show  that  modifying  influence.  But  the  great  fact 
i^mains,  that  at  a  more  or  less  rapid  rate,  the  ratios  of  marriage 
and  of  crime  mvariahhj  answer  to  variations  in  the  supply  of 
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food.  There  is  not,  in  the  course  of  the  ninety  years  comprised 
in  the  table  of  the  Registrar-General,  one  instance  of  sudden  and 
large  variation  in  the  supply  of  food,  that  has  not  instantly  told 
on  the  ratios  of  marriage  and  crime  ,•  not  one  period  of  slow  but 
continued  rise  in  price,  without  diminished  marriages  and  in¬ 
creasing  crime ;  nor  07ie  period  of  slow  but  continued  fall  in 
price,  without  increasing  marriages  and  diminishing  crime !  It 
may  be  an  interesting  inquiry  hoto  and  in  what  degree  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  have  acted  upon  these  ratios,  but  the  evidence 
of  one  master  cause  is  so  clear  and  conclusive,  that  it  would  be 
a  denial  of  the  plainest  rules  of  induction  to  hesitate  in  naming 
that  master  cause. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that,  to  a  certain  class  of  thinkers,  even 
the  intariahleness  of  coincidence  betwixt  variation  in  the  supply 
of  food  and  variation  in  the  ratios  of  marriages  and  crime,  will 
not  be  considered  conclusive,  apart  either  from  such  general 
reasoning  from  the  nature  of  things  as  will  show  that  the  efl'ects 
arc  natural^  looking  to  the  character  of  the  cause,  or  from  the 
production  of  facts  demonstrative  of  the  inodus  operandi  whereby 
the  results  are  evolved.  The  requirement  is  strictly  philosophical, 
and  we  shall  endeavour  to  meet  it. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  at  any  particular  moment,  the 
supply  of  food  is  adequate  to  the  sustentation  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  and  Wales.  It  matters  not,  to  the  supposition, 
whether  that  supply  is  altogether  derived  from  the  soil  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  or  in  part  from  the  home  soil,  and  in  part 
by  the  exchange  of  manufactures  for  foreign  corn  and  other 
articles  of  food.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
an  adequate  supply  of  food,  further  than  to  state  that  it  shall  be 
that  quantum  of  particular  kinds  of  food  which  has  been 
habitual,  simply  because,  in  the  existing  state  of  agricultural  art, 
it  was  attainable.  The  standard  of  living  at  a  particular  moment 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  result  and  the  measure  of  the 
productive  skill  of  the  people  amongst  wdiom  it  exists.  It  is 
evident  that,  in  the  supposed  case,  the  motive  to  industry  will  be 
strong,  stimulated  alike  by  the  prospect  of  the  fruits  of  industry, 
food,  and  raiment ;  and,  as  respects  a  large  class  of  the  population, 
and  that  most  energetic  to  labour,  by  the  expectation  of  mar¬ 
riage.  In  such  a  condition  of  society,  the  motives  to  crime  are 
at  the  minimum — tbc  motives  to  marriage  at  the  maximum ; 
though  the  former  part  of  the  proposition  may  not  seem  quite  as 
clear  as  the  latter.  It  will  be  wxll  to  touch  upon  each  separately. 

T  he  efibetive,  the  ultimate  cause  of  crime,  must  be  looked  tor  in 
the  condition — not  of  deep  w'ant  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  pampering 
luxury  on  the  other — but  in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  here  is 
a  *  needs  be  *  in  man’s  nature  w’hence  ‘  offences  come,’  but  the 
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material  and  social  condition  of  a  people  may  be  such,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  greatly  to  subdue  and  hold  in  check  the  tendency  to 
indulge  their  grovelling  or  their  malignant  passions,  or,  on  the 
other,  to  stimulate  them  into  intense  and  fatal  activity.  It  must 
he  remembered  that,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times,  the  bulk 
of  the  people  live  up  to  their  incomes  ;  and  hence  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  employment,  and,  consequently,  of  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence  and  comfort,  is  followed  by  the  deprivation  of  first  one  and 
then  another  of  those  things  w  hich  are  desired  and  enjoyed  by 
them.  The  meal  becomes  either  less  in  quantity,  or  less  pala¬ 
table  ;  the  little  comforts  and  luxuries,  which  are  felt  to  be  such 
by  the  mass,  far  beyond  what  the  classes  above  them  ean  well 
conceive  of,  are  abridged,  or  foregone  altogether.  By  and  by 
the  little  stock  of  household  goods  is  diminished  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  stomach ;  the  garments  become  threadbare ;  the 
children  are  kept  away  from  the  school;  and,  ere  long,  chill 
penury  freezes  thought,  checks  the  warm  flow  of  the  affections, 
and  idleness,  which,  to  the  working  man,  is  physical  as  well  as 
mental  and  moral  deterioration,  induces  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to 
whatever  is  evil  in  his  condition,  and  a  restless  impatience  under  it. 
It  need  only  a  slight  reflection  on  what  is  familiar  to  all  men  in  the 
middle  walks  of  life,  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  mere  operative, 
even  taken  at  the  best  estimate  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
status,  w  ill,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  be  the  worse,  morally 
speaking,  for  the  change  in  his  material  condition.  Apart  from 
the  constant  galling  of  poverty,  and  the  evil  spirit  which  accom¬ 
panies  idleness,  he  suffers  in  moral  healthfulness ;  because  in  his 
imperfect  conception  of  the  causes  of  his  sufi'erings,  he  is  prone 
to  lay  them  at  the  door  either  of  capitalist  or  of  ruler.  Hence 
a  malevolent  feeling  is  first  engendered  which  makes  him  look 
with  averted  eye  even  on  those  w  ho  give  to  his  relief ;  and,  next, 
respect  for  law  is  seriously  weakened.  In  this  state  of  mind, 
^d  it  is  the  state  of  millions  in  a  period  of  severe  privation,  the 
individual  man  is  not  merely  demoralized  himself,  but  he  de¬ 
moralizes  others.  The  moral  health  of  a  whole  community  is  the 
result  of  the  right  moral  state,  and  the  right  moral  action  on  all 
around  him,  of  each  individual.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  operative  classes  into  the  state  described,  without 
shutting  up  a  thousand  sources  of  kindly,  beneficent,  and  holy 
^tion;  and  that  at  the  very  well-head  of  such  action,  the 
domestic  circle. 

Now,  if  a  state  of  physical  suffering,  such  as  we  have  supposed, 
induces  the  moral  condition  described  (and  who  that  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  the  inner  life  of  the  masses,  will  deny  it  ?) — it  needs 
®*ily  that  the  temptation  to  crime  should  be  in  the  inverse  ratio 
to  wages,  and  the  result  is  certain — an  augmenting  criminal 
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calendar  I  Need  it  gravely  be  argued  that  the  temptation  is  not 
merely  more  frequent  as  poverty  increases,  but  more  powerful  too? 
It  comes,  in  fact,  every  day,  and  each  time  it  meets  a  diminished 
power  of  resistance.  The  plea  which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  apothecary  who  sells  the  poison  to  Romeo,  may 
have  veiled  a  mercenary  spirit  in  him,  but  it  would  have  been 
impertinent  and  useless  if  it  had  not  rested  on  a  general  truth. 

It  may  be  true,  and  we  rejoice  to  believe  it  is,  that  in  periods 
of  suffering,  great  virtue  is  manifested  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
operative  classes — virtue  not  merely  in  resisting  the  temptations 
to  violate  the  laws  of  property  and  of  order,  but  virtue  in  its  highest 
form — cheerful  submission  to  privation,  and  a  kindliness  to  each 
other  which  grows  out  of  the  community  of  alHiction,  and  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  many  a  noble  act  of  self-denial  and  generosity ; 
but  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  clear,  that  to  all  those  amongst  the 
working  classes,  in  whom  the  moral  principle  is  weak,  a  period  of 
social  depression  is  a  period  of  fearful  experiment  on  their 
power  of  resisting  the  thousand  solicitations  of  appetite  and  pas¬ 
sion  to  violate  the  laws.  It  is  on  this  class,  that  physical  priva¬ 
tion  works  its  deadly  influence.  They  stand  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  moral  character,  and  yield  soonest  to  the  deteriorating 
effect  of  personal  and  domestic  suffering. 

But  what  evidence,  it  will  be  asked,  is  there,  that  crimes  grow 
out  of  the  supposed  deterioration  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  ?  The  criminal  records  will  furnish  decisive, 
and  but  too  ample  evidence. 

It  must  be  premised,  that  the  vast  majority  of  crime — always 
understanding  by  crime  that  which  is  recognised  as  such  and 
punished  by  the  public  tribunals  of  the  nation,  is  committed  by 
the  operative  classes.  It  is  not  so,  simply  because  they  arc  the 
most  numerous  class,  but  because  tlie  offences  themselves,  in  the 
main,  arc  such  as  they  only  arc  tempted  to  commit.  Let  us  not 
be  misunderstood.  AVc  would  not  have  it  inferred  because  of 
this  fiict,  that  as  a  class,  and  regarding  not  only  crime  punished 
by  the  national  administrators  of  law,  but  crime  in  its  widest 
accej)tation,  as  the  violation  of  the  moral  law,  they  arc  more 
immoral  tlian  any  other  !  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  if  all 
breaches  of  that  higher  law  committed  by  the  other  classes  of 
society,  and  which  are  not  cognizable  by  the  national  tribunals, 
could  be  brought  to  light,  and  the  sum  committed  by  each  class 
be  weighed  in  a  just  balance,  the  middle  and  upper  classes  might 
blush  to  find  by  what  a  narrow  margin,  if  any,  they — the  edu¬ 
cated — the  intellectual  and  the  wealthv — arc  separated  from  the 
criminals  of  the  public  tribunals!  What  we  intend  is  simply 
^his-— that  as  the  bulk  of  criminal  offences  arc  committed  b\  a 
particular  class,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  crime  has  reference  to 
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them,  and  the  causes  must  be  sought  for  in  their  condition — 
material,  intellectual,  or  moral, — or  in  all  combined. 

Well,  then,  what  are  the  crimes  which,  in  a  period  of  physical 
suffering,  show  an  increase?  Just  such  as  their  condition  and 
temper  renders  most  probable’;  in  fact,  just  such  as  are  the  fruits 
of  that  condition  and  temper — dishonesty  in  all  its  forms — outrage 
of  person — and  contempt  of  civil  authority.  The  facts  arc  patent, 
and  a  very  few  figures  will  show  their  breadth  and  significance. 

The  offences  tried  at  the  sessions  and  assizes  of  England  and 
Wales,  arc  arranged  under  six  heads  : — 

1.  Offences  against  the  Person. 

2.  Offences  against  Property,  committed  with  violence. 

3.  Offences  against  Property,  committed  without  violence. 

4.  Malicious  Offences  against  Property. 

5.  Forgeries,  and  Offences  against  the  Currency. 

6.  Other  Offences. 

The  number  of  offences  under  the  4th  and  5th  heads  is  com¬ 
paratively  so  small,  that  those  heads  may  be  left  out.  The  others 
will  need  a  short  explanation. 

Under  the  first  head  are  classed  all  offences  against  the  per¬ 
son,  from  murder  and  rape  down  to  common  assault.  Under 
the  second  arc  classed  burglary,  housebreaking,  and  robbery, 
accompanied  by  violence  or  threat.  The  third  head  includes 
rattle  and  horse-stealing,  larcenies  of  all  kinds,  frauds,  &c.  Under 
the  sixth  head  are  ranged  treason,  certain  high  offences  against 
the  game-laws,  riot,  sedition,  and  misdemeanors. 

If  the  theory  laid  down  be  correct,  it  is  necessary  that  the  second, 
third,  and  sixth  classes  of  crime  should  indicate  most  markedly  the 
action  of  abundance  or  of  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  food.  Wc 
shall  only  instance  the  amount  of  crime  under  these  classes  and 
the  first  class  for  the  five  manufacturing  counties  and  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  years  1842,  1845,  and  1848,  respectively.  These 
years  arc  selected  because  the  first  and  the  last  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  years  of  scarcity  and  suffering,  and  the  year  1845,  one  of 
great  and  almost  unparalleled  abundance  and  prosperity : — 

FIVE  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS. 

CLASS  1. — OFFENCES.  CLASS  2. OFFENCES. 


1842. 

1845. 

1848. 

.  1842. 

1845. 

1848. 

Cheshire 

76 

60 

93  . 

70 

44 

86 

Lancashire 

197 

259 

279  . 

.  311 

177 

232 

Staffordshire 

96 

66 

78  . 

.  125 

36 

78 

Warwickshire  . 

31 

31 

85  . 

82 

58 

102 

Yorkshire 

153 

95 

143  . 

.  273 

131 

217 

Total  Offences 

555 

511 

678  . 

.  861 

446 

715 

llatio  to  pop.  one  in 

8,396 

9,668 

7,701  . 

.  5,412 

11,078 

7.307 
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CLASS  3.— OFFENCES.  CLASS  6. —  OFFENCES. 


1842. 

1845. 

1848.  . 

.  1842. 

1845. 

1848. 

(.beshire  .... 

829 

531 

783  . 

97 

42 

81 

Lancashire  .  . 

3,210 

2,267 

2,932  . 

.  642 

112 

204 

Staffordshire  .  . 

921 

591 

918  . 

.  259 

17 

25 

Warwickshire  .  . 

814 

653 

1,006  . 

27 

7 

32 

Yorkshire  .  .  . 

1,836 

1,090 

1,451  . 

.  270 

74 

1G9 

Total  Offences  .  . 

7,610 

5,132 

7,090  . 

.  1,295 

252 

511 

Ratio  to  pop.  one  in 

612 

962 

736  . 

.  3,599 

19,605 

10,218 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


1842. 

No.  of 
Offences. 

Ratio  to 
Pop. 
one  in 

1845. 
No.  of 
Offences. 

Ratio  to 
Pop. 
one  in 

1848. 
No.  of 
Offences, 

Ratio  to 
Pop. 
one  in 

aass  1.  2,127 

7,584 

1,966 

8,560 

2,234 

7,855 

2.  2,178 

7,462 

1,471 

11,440 

2,172 

8,080 

3.  23,995 

672 

19,506 

862 

23,901 

73  4 

6.  2,174 

7,420 

773 

20,870 

1,158 

15,155 

The  extent  of  variation  in  the  number  of  each  class  of  offences, 
and  the  comparative  amount  of  variation  betwixt  England  and 
Wales  and  the  five  counties,  w  ill  best  be  shown  by  placing  the 
ratios  ottltj  in  juxta-position  : — 


Year  1842. 


Five  Manufacturing  Counties,  Class  1. 

ratio,  one  in .  .  .  .  8,396 

England  and  Wales,  ditto  .  .  7,584 

Class  2. 
5,412 
7,462 

Class  3. 
612 

672 

Class  6. 
3,699 
7,420 

Year  1845. 

Five  Manufacturing  Counties,  Class  1 . 

ratio,  one  in  ...  .  9,668 

England  and  Wales,  ditto  .  .  8,560 

Class  2. 

11,078 

11,440 

Class  3. 
962 

862 

Class  C. 

19,605 

20,870 

Year  1848. 

Five  Manufacturing  Counties,  Class  1. 

ratio,  one  in  ...  .  7,701 

England  and  Wales,  ditto  .  .  7,855 

Class  2. 
7,307 
8,080 

Class  3. 
736 
734 

Class  6. 
10,218 
15,155 

In  the  selected  counties,  and  in  England  and  Wales,  there  was 
the  same  large  and  palpable  evidence  of  greatly  augmented 
crime  in  all  the  classes  in  the  years  of  scarcity  1842  and  1848 , 
but  the  augmentation  of  crime  w’’as  greatest  in  classes  two  an( 
six  ;  and  in  these  classes  again,  the  increase  of  crime  was  much 
greater  in  the  manufacturing  counties  than  in  the  whole  o 
England  and  AV  ales.  Assuming  crime  in  each  class  to  be  as  ItH 
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in  1845,  the  relative  proportions  in  1842  and  1848  would  bo  as 


under : — 

• 

CRIME  IN  FIVE  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS. 

1845. 

1842. 

1848. 

Class  1. 

100 

115 

125 

2. 

100 

204 

151 

3. 

100 

157 

130 

6. 

‘  .  100  . 

545 

191 

CRIME  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

1845.  1842. 

1848. 

Class  1. 

100 

113 

109 

2. 

100 

153 

141 

3. 

100 

128 

117 

6. 

100 

281 

137 

In  each  class  of  crime,  the  increase  was  seriously  larger  in  the 
manufacturing  counties  than  in  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales ;  and  in  both  sections  the  increase  was  most  conspicuous 
in  classes  two,  three,  and  six,  and  more  especially  in  the  last.  The 
greatest  increase  is  in  that  class  of  offences  which  poverty  and 
idleness  would  lead  to,  and  it  is  greatest  in  those  districts 
in  which  the  poorer  classes  preponderate.  In  the  absence  of 
that  direct  and  positive  proof  which  could  only  be  given,  pro¬ 
vided  each  offence  could  be  traced  to  its  occasion  and  motive,  it 
seems  to  us  that  no  better  or  more  decisive  demonstration  of  the 
theory  advanced  could  be  given,  than  the  preceding  analysis 
shows.  One  fact  may  be  added.  It  is  notorious  that  the  suffer¬ 
ing  arising  from  dear  food  led  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
riot,  &c.,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  in  1842.  The  totals  of 
this  class  of  offences  for  England  and  Wales,  in  the  years  named, 
were  respectively  1569  in  1842,  379  in  1845,  and  649  in  1848. 
Of  these,  the  number  committed  in  the  five  manufacturing 
counties  were,  for  the  three  years,  respectively,  1153  in  1842, 
125  in  1845,  and  407  in  1848.  Let  it  be  noted,  that  in  the  year 
of  abundance  there  was  oyic-iliird  only  of  the  whole  of  this  class 
of  offences  committed  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  and  in 
1845  the  proportion  was  eleven-fifteenths  of  the  whole,  and  in 
1848  eight-thirteenths !  Out  of  the  whole  difference  in  the  total 
number  of  offences  in  1842  and  1845  respectively,  namely, 
8202,  no  less  than  1190  were  offences  against  the  public  peace, 
arising  from  the  exasperation  of  hunger,  leading  to  political  dis¬ 
content,  and  then,  by  a  natural  process,  to  contempt  for  law. 

.  hy,  after  all,  it  may  be  asked,  should  variations  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  produce  so  great  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 
P^ple,  M  to  engender  so  fearful  an  augmentation  of  crime  ?  The 
answer  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  essential  condition  of  all  produc- 
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tion  is,  that  the  producer  shall  be  fed.  Fed  on  any  diet — plain 
or  luxurious — but  so  fed  that  the  cravings  of  hunger  are  satistied, 
and  health  and  strength  are  maintained.  Food,  too,  is  the  largest 
portion  of  a  working  man’s  expenditure.  A  deficient  harvest 
places  him  on  short  allowance — it  docs  more,  it  limits  his  em¬ 
ployment.  If  the  sole  consequence  of  a  deficient  harvest  were 
that  the  food  producers  took  a  larger  share  of  what  all  the  other 
classes  produce — if,  in  one  word,  a  part  of  that  portion  of  a 
w’eaver’s  earnings  which,  in  a  full  supply  and  a  low’  price  of  food, 
he  spent  in  clothing, or  in  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  were  taken 
by  the  food  producer,  in  the  shape  of  increased  price  for  his 
w'heat  and  other  grain,  all  that  happened  w’ould  be  this,  that 
production  of  all  kinds  (apart  from  agriculture)  would  go  on  as 
before,  and  the  difference  to  those  other  producers  w  ould  be, 
that  they  would  have  fewer  new  garments,  less  beer  and  spirits, 
tobacco  and  sugar,  &c.  But  this  is  an  impossible  case.  A  rise 
in  the  price  of  food  checks  the  consumption  of  all  other  com¬ 
modities  by  the  mass  of  the  people ;  hence  the  stock  of  all 
commodities,  apart  from  food,  accumulates,  production  is  at  once 
contracted,  imports  arc  checked,  and  w  ages  diminish  in  absolute 
amount  at  one  end  of  the  working  man’s  income,  whilst  at  the 
other,  more  goes  for  food.  Prices  fall  of  course.  Engagements 
arc  w  ith  difficulty  met ;  credit  narrows  ;  and,  in  one  w  ord,  all  the 
phenomena  of  w  hat  is  currently  denominated  a  collapse  hi  trade, 
take  place.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  all  this  may  take  place, 
even  though  there  may  not  be  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
of  food  to  carry  the  nation  through  the  harvest  year.  It  is 
enough  that  the  supply  leaves  no  margin,  or  a  small  one,  and 
these  results  arc  inevitable.  And  what  is  the  pecuniary  inci¬ 
dence  of  a  deficient  harvest  ?  It  is  a  rough  guess,  but  far  from 
an  extravagant  one,  that  every  bushel  per  acre,  on  all  kinds  of 
grain,  less  than  the  average,  is  equivalent  to  a  million  pounds 
sterling.  Suppose,  then,  a  deficiency  of  five  bushels,  the  loss  to 
the  producers  is  five  millions  ;  but  the  effect  of  that  deficiency  is 
to  enhance  prices  far  more  than  in  the  direct  ratio  of  price. 
Mr.  Tookc  maintains  that  a  deficiency  of  one-fourth  of  the  grain 
crop,  raises  prices  above  fifty  per  cent.  Now’,  in  1838,  the  defi¬ 
ciency’’  of  the  crop  of  wheat  was  estimated  at  one -fourth,  or  about 
four  million  quarters.  -The  direct  loss  at  the  prices  of  183 < 
would  be  upwards  of  £12,000,000,  and  then  follows  the  rise  in 
price  of  the  smaller  quantity,  and  its  mischievous  action  on  the 
demands  for  idl  articles  of  clothing,  and  of  colonial  produce,  the 
ultimate  results  of  which  have  been  already  noticed. 

No  other  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  amount  of  employment 
is  so  fatal  in  its  operation,  as  a  deficiency  of  food.  All  others, 
except  a  sudden  transition  from  peace  to  war,  move  in  conipara* 
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tivcly  niirrow  circles  of  influence,  and  soon  yield  to  the  force  of 
the  first  mover  in  all  production  and  exchange — abundance  of 
fooiL 

llic  length  to  which  the  investigation  of  the  influence  of  a 
deficient  supply  of  food  on  the  amount  of  crime  has  been 
carried,  precludes  any  elaboration  of  its  other  incidence — on 
the  number  of  marriages.  But  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  proof,  either  that  it  docs  jiflect  the  number,  or  on 
the  modus  operandi.  The  Registrar-General  has  established  the 
fact,  that  marriages  decline  or  advance,  just  as  food  rises  or  falls 
in  prire.  J^Iamages  and  prices  arc,  in  fact,  opposite  ends  of  a 
beam,  and  as  the  one  goes  up,  the  other  goes  down.  How  the 
one  acts  on  the  other  is  very  clear.  Despite  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  recklessness  of  the  operative  classes  in  the  matter 
of  marriage,  the  most  reckless  has  some  standard  of  comfort 
which  he  aims  at,  and  will  realize,  before  he  makes  the  plunge 
‘  for  better  and  for  worse and  few  will  face  clear  evidence  of 
lack  of  employment  and  a  coming  commercial  storm,  and  still 
fewer  put  to  sea  whilst  it  is  at  the  height. 

We  shall  not  further  urge  either  facts  or  general  reasonings  to 
prove  the  theory  enunciated,  that  a  deficient  supply  of  food 
means  decreasing  marriages  and  increasing  crime,  and  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  the  reverse ;  but  leave  what  has  been  already  ad¬ 
vanced  to  go  for  its  worth. 

Short  space  remains  to  notice  the  elaborate  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Danson,  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  on  the  ‘  Con¬ 
nexion  betwixt  Variations  in  the  Price  of  the  most  necessary 
Articles  of  Food,  from  1839  to  1847,’  with  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people  during  that 
period  of  years.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  a  most  elaborate  and 
searching  analysis,  alike  as  respects  the  changes  in  the  material 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  variations  in  the  supply  and 
pnee  of  food.  We  have  noticed  it  to  draw  general  attention  to 
It,  and  not  to  subject  it  to  a  formal  and  minute  criticism.  The 
conclusions  are  hinted  at  rather  than  distinctly  asserted,  but,  to 
ys,  only  one  inference  seems  logical,  namely,  that  the  variations 
m  the  condition  of  the  people,  so  well  developed,  were  the  direct 
consequences  of  those  variations  in  the  price  of  ‘  the  most  neces- 
wiT  articles  of  food,’  which  are  analyzed  with  such  admirable 
skill.  It  is  one  of  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  statistics 
of  the  material  condition  of  the  people,  which  are  locked  up  in 
the  ‘  Statistical  Magazine,’  and  which  ought  to  be  circulated  in  a 
cheap  form  for  general  perusal.  We  cannot  say  as  much  of  all 
that  appears  in  that  journal,  for,  without  invidiously  pointing  out 
pwticular  papers,  the  thought  has  once  and  again  occurred  in  the 
perusal  of  some  of  them,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  lose  the  capa^ 
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city  of  broad  generalization  in  the  maze  of  figures ;  and  tluit, 
not  unoften,  certain  figures  and  ratios  are  made  to  indicate  certain 
facts,  or  the  operation  of  certain  principles,  with  which,  in 
reality,  they  have  little  or  no  connexion ;  and  hence  a  great 
waste  of  calculating  power,  and  numerous  ingenious  tables,  which 
only  result  in  a  shallow  or  mischievous  fallacy. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Sketches  in  New  Zealand  in  Peii  and  Pencil.  By  W.  Tyrone 
Power,  Esq.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  1 849. 

2.  Reminiscences  of  Twelve  Months'  Service  in  New  Zealand.  lU 
Lieut.  H.  F.  M'Killop,  R.N.  London:  Bentley.  1849. 


F EW  better  opportunities  have  been  allowed  us  for  observing  the 
variable  temper  of  the  public  mind,  than  the  discussion  of  the 
emigration  question.  The  interest  excited  by  it  has  at  times  risen 
almost  to  excitement,  and  at  times  abated  to  apathy.  A  steady, 
continuous,  equal  pressure  has  all  along  been  wanting  to  com¬ 
municate  to  government  that  impulse  wdiich,  as  experience 
proves,  can  alone  set  it  in  motion  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  in 
the  right  direction.  The  occasional  warmth  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  however,  and  the  intervals  of  indifference  which 
alternately  succeed,  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  first  stimulates 
inquiry,  reveals  the  sources  of  information,  and  sets  in  motion 
the  currents  of  population  w’hich  flow  over  the  unpeopled  and 
uncultivated  portions  of  the  world.  The  second  acts  like  the 
recoil  of  a  battering  engine,  to  give  fresh  vigour  to  the  renew  ed 
attempt.  But  this  process  is  dilatory  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  observe  the  efforts  now’  made  to 
maintain  alive  in  the  public  mind,  a  keen  interest  in  this  great 
question,  which  involves  the  relief  and  enrichment  of  the  parent 
islands,  and  the  peopling  and  civilization  of  their  remote  depen¬ 
dencies. 

It  is  apathy  and  indifference,  more  than  ignorance  and  short¬ 
sightedness,  that  obstruct  the  progress  of  mankind.  e  learn, 
but  neglect  to  make  use  of  our  knowledge ;  wx  sow,  but  do  not 
reap ;  we  discover,  but  are  slow  to  benefit  by  discovery.  In 
most  great  questions  of  political,  commercial,  and  social  economy, 
this  truth  has  been  demonstrated.  Reform  has  been  proved 


necessary,  but  w’e  do  not  insist  upon  it ;  we  know  that  there  are 
ininuities  perpetrated  before  our  eyes,  and  at  our  expense,  but  w’C 
neglect  preventive  measures ;  we  see  wanton  extravagance  in  our 
establishments,  but  refuse  to  retrench ;  w’c  find  the  roots  of  evil, 
but  are  slow  to  tear  them  up  ;  we  perceive  the  wretched  nature 
of  those  institutions  which  tlie  superstition  of  men  long  dead 
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and  buried  has  bequeathed  to  us,  and  still  cling  to  folly  as  though 
wisdom  had  no  habitation  on  this  earth.  In  a  word,  we  allow  op¬ 
portunity  to  elude  our  grasp.  The  subject  of  emigration  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  We  know,  beyond  doubt,  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  from  its  wise  and  general  development ;  yet  we  persist 
in  our  indifference,  from  which,  apparently,  we  shall  not  awake, 
until  some  portentous  sound  of  warning  or  terror  rouses  us  with 
suddenness  and  violence,  from  this  sleep  of  apathy.  We  shall 
then  proceed  in  haste  and  confusion  with  the  work  which,  now 
commenced  and  steadily  pursued,  might  be  accomplished  with 
prudence,  ease,  and  success. 

AV'hen  we  look  at  the  condition  of  this  country,  when  we  see 
cities  overflowing  with  population,  with  dens  of  vice  and  misery 
multiplying,  and  becoming  more  and  more  crowded  with  the 
children  of  infamy  and  want ;  when  we  observe  how  humanity  is 
thrust  into  holes  to  live  in  poverty  or  die  in  destitution,  because 
the  surface  of  these  islands  can  afford  it  no  better  resting-place ; 
when  we  know  of  the  thousands  that  are  huddled  together  with 
pestilence  and  poverty  and  crime,  running,  like  streams  of  poison 
and  wickedness,  to  one  common  centre,  and  thence  diffused  to 
contaminate  the  atmosphere,  to  breed  pest,  plagues  and  crime,  and 
widen  the  circle  of  misery  and  want ;  when  these  things,  we  say, 
meet  our  eye,  it  is  natural  we  should  ask,  are  they  necessary  ?  what 
is  the  cause  of  them  ?  and,  if  they  are  not  necessary,  why  do  we 
not  seek  for  some  preventive  or  some  cure  ?  To  the  first  of  these 
questions  the  answer  is  ready.  They  are  not  necessary.  It  is  a 
blasphemous  imputation  on  Providence  to  say  that  God  made 
this  earth  so  full  of  comfort  and  plenty  for  her  children,  that 
these  outcasts,  these  destitute  and  miserable  wretches,  should  live 
and  die  in  such  suffering  and  sorrow.  It  were  a  gross  impiety 
to  assert,  that  the  Creator  made  the  world  and  peopled  it, 
and  did  not  provide  sufficient  for  the  support  and  nurture  of  its 
inhabitants.  Clearly,  therefore,  these  things  flow  from  artificial 
sources,  but  into  their  nature  it  is  not  our  province  now  to  in¬ 
quire.  Suffice  it  to  declare  them  artificial,  and  that,  as  things 
now  arc,  the  disease  is  difficult  to  cure.  But  there  is  an  allevia¬ 
tion,  if  there  is  not  a  complete  remedy — and  this  is  emigration. 

If  we  can,  by  any  means,  carry  off  the  surplus  population,  not 
according  to  the  theory  of  cold-blooded  and  selfish  stoics,  by 
giving  death  the  rein,  but  by  transporting  the  poor  and  unem¬ 
ployed  from  a  land  where  they  are  looked  upon  as  aliens,  to 
others  where  the  plenteous  earth  needs  only  the  husbandman’s 
toil  to  spring  into  rich  fertility,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  duty,  of 
interest,  and  of  gratification,  to  see  that  this  great  task  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Let  the  superfluous  thousands  of  this  kingdom  be 
transplanted  to  a  soil  which  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be 
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more  strange,  less  welcome,  or  less  kind  than  that  which  they 
have  been  wont  to  call  their  mother  earth.  It  is  easy  to  appre¬ 
ciate  tlie  feeling  which  invests  one’s  native  country  with  sacred 
and  sw’eet  associations,  to  look  with  affection  on  the  islands  long 
inhabited  by  our  forefathers,  where  the  past  generations  of  our 
countrymen  lie  buried,  where  our  homes  are,  and  where,  if  any¬ 
where  on  earth,  we  should  look  for  sympathy  and  protection. 

This  should  be  the  feeling  of  all  those  to  whom  a  sojourn  in 
their  native  country  has  brought  anything  of  advantage,  onionour, 
independence,  or  even  comfort  and  peace.  But  in  the  heart  of 
the  man  whose  life  has  been  an  incessant  struggle  with  misery, 
who  cannot  call  an  inch  of  ground  his  own,  whose  wife  and 
children  are  continually  lying  at  the  door  of  death,  whose  poverty 
is  looked  upon  as  his  infamy,  who  is  despised,  maltreated,  and 
marked  as  of  no  significance,  w^hose  very  labour  has  lost  its  value, 
such  a  feeling  for  the  home  of  his  ancestors  becomes  a  supersti¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  longer  honourable,  but  frivolous  and  wxak.  It  is  then 
not  a  generous  pride,  but  a  fantastic  puerility  ;  to  him  that  region 
should  be  dear  where  he  can  rear  a  contented  family,  where  he 
can  breathe  an  unpolluted  atmosphere,  where  he  is  not  despised, 
or  wronged,  or  condemned  for  ever  to  hang  in  the  balance  between 
life  and  death. 

Such  regions  lie,  unpeopled,  uncultivated,  beyond  the  seas. 
The  plains  of  Canada,  of  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  of  India, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  with  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  W’orld’s  surface,  are  in  our  possession,  ready  to 
be  tilled,  and  to  support  a  vast  and  thriving  population.  Still 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  comparatively  uninhabited,  because 
the  energy  of  this  country  is  not  sufRcient  to  set  in  motion  a 
stream  oi  emigration,  sufficient  in  volume,  and  continuous  in  How’, 
to  cover  those  rich  continents  and  islands  w  ith  a  race  of  settlers, 
hardy  children  of  their  great  mother  in  the  west.  The  process 
would  be  one  of  mutual  benefit.  Calculations  without  number 
have  been  made  wffiich  show  that  were  wx  to  expend  one-hall  of 
that  w’hich  wx  now  devote  to  the  support  of  hard-labour  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  called  poor-law  unions,  w’e  should,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  transport  to  our  healthy  and  fertile  dependencies  a  large 
population,  w  hich  w"ould,whilst  relieving  the  mother  country  of  her 
surplus  thousands,  contribute  to  increase  her  gains  by  commerce 
and  industry.  The  able-bodied  man,  from  being  the  inmate  of  a 
w  orkhouse,  eating  the  bread  and  w  earing  the  garb  of  degradation, 
w’ould  become  the  contented  settler,  reaping  the  fruits  of  a  healthy 
and  honourable  industry.  Every  colonist  in  a  new’  country  gives 
employment,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Sir  Joshua  Childe, 
to  three  or  four  of  those  who  remain  at  home.  Admitting  some 
exaggeration  in  this,  the  truth  still  remains,  that  each  community 
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implanted  on  the  soil  of  a  colonial  possession  gives  birth  to  a  new 
trade,  and,  consequently,  communicates  a  new  impulse  to  industry. 

Among  the  most  promising  fields  for  emigration  opened  up  in 
our  widely-extended  empire,  is  New  Zealand.  AV^ith  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  genial  climate,  a  fruitful  soil,  with  harbours  and  facilities 
for  internal  communication,  it  offers  multiplied  and  strong  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  settler.  The  advantages  it  proffers,  however,  aie  not 
sufficiently  generally  known.  Mr.  Tyrone  Power’s  volume  being 
interesting,  popular,  and  containing  much  information,  will  prove 
serviceable  to  extend  public  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  it  is 
on  data  supplied  by  him,  with  the  interesting  narrative  of  M‘Kil- 
lop,  another  recent  traveller,  that  we  principally  base  the  present 
observations.  He  visited  the  country  in  1840,  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  melancholy  war  which  has  reddened  the  first  pages 
of  the  history  of  English  colonization  in  New  Zealand.  The  whole 
island  was  then  the  scene  of  small  contests,  intrigues,  murders, 
plunderings,  and  destruction.  The  contest  was  carried  on  in  the 
desolating  and  harassing  manner  incident  to  such  struggles.  There 
was  no  battle ;  there  were  only  skirmishes,  flying  assaults,  alternate 
defeats  and  successes,  advances  and  repulses.  Nothing  was  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  blow.  It  was  like  the  war  in  Kaffirland.  There  was 
no  broad  track  of  slaughter  or  ruin  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  con¬ 
tending  armies,  but  only  frequent  spots  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  burning  houses,  wasted  lands,  massacres, 
and  bloody  but  petty  engagements,  told  of  the  sanguinary  and 
destroying  character  of  the  war.  Mr.  Power  made  his  way  through 
a  considerable  extent  of  country,  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  the 
military  force,  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  and  observing  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  the  country  for  warlike  operations.  Bad 
roads,  forests,  bogs,  streams,  gullies,  and  precipices,  rendered  the 
movements  of  the  soldiers  difficult.  But  our  author  affords  a 
pleasant  picture  of  the  country  near  Wellington  ; — 


‘  pic  views  from  the  hill  top  are  very  beautiful,  extending  over  many 
a  mile  of  sea  and  mountain,  valley  and  forest,  till  the  distance  is  closed 
up  by  the  snow-capped  range  of  the  Tararua  mountains,  their  peaks 
Rlittering  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  The  small  settlements  near  Wel¬ 
lington  look  cheerful  and  thriving,  and  have  a  green  and  pleasant  effect 
after  the  sombre  colour  of  the  forest,  reminding  us  of  the  greensward 
of  “  Old  England.”  There  is  certainly  some  charm  in  this  country 
that  makes  one  like  it,  in  spite  of  the  discomforts  one  endures ;  and 
I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  strong  resemblance  there  is  to  England 
m  temperature  and  productions,  in  the  green,  grass-covered  slopes  and 
babbling  brooks.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  greeted  on  the  road  in  one’s  own 
language ;  to  see  the  rosy-checked  children  rolling  in  front  of  every 
cottage  door ;  to  chat  with  the  labourer  at  the  road-side,  or  stop  at  his 
hut  for  a  glass  of  milk.  It  is  all  home-like  and  pleasing,  especially 
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when  one  feels,  at  the  same  time,  invigorated  and  braced  by  the  tern, 
pcrate  climate  and  dry  atmosphere,  which  one  appreciates  the  more  highly 
after  having  been  in  the  tropics,  often  pining  for  the  sight  of  green 
grass  and  running  water,  and  where,  in  the  midst  of  stagnant  lagoons 
and  malarious  swamps,  one  may  sigh  in  vain  for  such  refreshing  intlu. 
ence ;  where,  too,  oppressed  with  lassitude,  every  nerve  unstrung,  and 
debilitated  in  every  limb  and  muscle,  one  can  scarcely  imagine  the  light 
heart,  the  elastic  step  and  feeling  of  vigour  one  so  soon  acquires  here.’ 
— P.  38. 

In  the  midst  of  this  agreeable  scenery  our  author  established 
himself,  employing  his  leisure  in  erecting  a  rude  dwelling,  en¬ 
closing  a  piece  of  ground,  and  planting  it  w  ith  peas,  beans,  and 
cabbages.  The  garden  throve  wonderfully,  but  before  its  pro¬ 
prietor  could  rest  under  his  laurels,  and  gather  the  fruit  of  his 
perseverance,  he  was  called  aw^ay  by  a  summons  of  war  to  carry 
Kauperaha,  Kanae,  and  Charley,  three  of  the  principal  rebel  chiefs 
who  had  been  captured,  prisoners  to  W anganui.  This  is  a  pleasant 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  whose 
valley  is  bordered  by  green  hills  and  slopes  of  magnificent  ver¬ 
dure.  The  captured  chiefs  stood  on  deck  as  the  vessel  proceeded 
on  its  way,  skirting  the  coast,  and  appeared  to  look  with  melan¬ 
choly  regret  at  the  fading  panorama  before  them.  The  dark 
sylvan  glens,  the  mountains,  the  w^oods,  the  rocks,  the  valleys, 
the  wdiolc  country,  indeed,  had  once  submitted  to  their  rule,  and 
every  spot  was  doubtless  connected  in  their  minds  w  ith  some  in¬ 
cident  of  treachery  and  crime,  blood  or  rapine.  However,  their 
power  had  passed  away,  and  this  beautiful  country  no  longer  felt 
their  presence,  as  the  infiuence  of  a  blasting  w  ind. 

At  W anganui  rumours  of  war  w’ere  rife.  The  insurgents  w'ere 
known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  population  of  the 
place  had  been  swelled  to  an  unusual  extent  by  the  number  of 
those  natives  w  ho  had  come  from  remote  spots  to  receive  the 
sacrament  during  Christmas  week.  Wanganui  is  an  improving 
settlement,  and  as  proof  of  its  salubrity  one  extraordinary  fact 
may  be  quoted.  Since  its  establishment,  then  seven  years  since, 
there  had  not  been,  in  a  population  varying  betw’ccn  tw  o  and  six 
hundred,  one  single  death  from  disease. 

The  inhabitants  hover  between  an  approach  to  civilization  and 
the  original  savageness  of  their  race.  Christianity  seems  to  be 
grafted  imperfectly  on  superstition  and  ignorance.  Here,  iis  in 
most  otlier  regions,  and  England  in  particuhu*,  it  is  the  heredibuy 
dignitaries  of  the  country  who  arc  the  slowest  to  learn,  w  ho  cling 
most  fondly  to  antiquated  notions,  and  resist  the  innovations  oj 
know’ledge.  Among  them  the  ceremony  of  tapu  is  still  practised 
in  its  primitive  severity.  At  the  interment  of  a  man  or  w*oman  of 
rank,  the  nearest  relations,  and  all  the  iissistants,  become 
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that  is  to  say,  restricted  from  putting  their  hands  on  anything,  and 
from  helping  themselves  in  any  manner  whatever,  except  with  the 
mouth.  One  chief  whom  Mr.  Power  knew,  was  anxious,  during  his 
period  of  probation,  to  collect  a  tribute  of  tobacco,  and,  sending  his 
wives  in  diflerent  directions  on  a  begging  expedition,  went  a  third 
way  himself.  Numerous  cigars  were  crammed  between  his  teeth, 
but  he  was  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  himself  of  the 
load  by  dropping  it  into  a  box,  a  position  which  did  not  increase 
the  dignity  of  his  appearance.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  death  to 
break  the  iapu,  A  curious  instance  is  related.  Ekurru,  a 
young  chief,  lost  his  wife.  The  woman’s  body  was  buried,  but 
her  head  was  baked  and  eaten.  The  husband  remained  free,  but 
commanded  the  cooks  and  barbers  to  be  strictly  tapu.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  had  nothing  to  do  for  a  month  but  to  lie  on  their 
backs,  to  open  their  mouths,  and  be  fed  like  young  crows. 
Ekurru  sometimes  gave  them  food  himself,  and  was,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  feeding  a  barber  with  pork,  when  the  man,  longing  for  a 
particular  morsel,  seized  an  opportunity  to  transfer  it  to  his  mouth 
with  his  own  hand.  The  sacrilegious  action  was  as  he  fancied 
unobserved.  Not  so,  however : — 

‘  Ekurru  was  too  quick  for  him ;  he  saw  him  fast  enough,  but 
went  on  quietly  giving  him  the  rest  of  his  meal,  which  was  perhaps 
considerably  shortened  by  the  consciousness  of  the  sacrilegious  deed. 
The  dinner  done,  Ekurru  proposed  they  should  go  out  and  shoot 
pigeons,  to  which  the  unfortunate  fellow  delightedly  assented,  believing 
that  such  a  condescension  was  a  proof  that  he  had  not  been  detected. 
He  had  little  time  to  discover  his  error,  for,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  Pa  (or  village),  Ekurru  deliberately  turned  round  and  shot 
him  dead  ;  then  coolly  walked  back  and  told  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
what  he  had  done,  and  his  reasons  for  doing  it.  It  was  looked  upon 
as  an  act  of  retributive  justice  ;  Ekurru  was  quite  satisfied  with  him¬ 
self,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  thought  nothing  of  it.’ — P.  62. 

The  indifferent  morality  and  good  faith  of  these  people  render 
them  but  little  adapted  to  be  the  pleasant  or  profitable  com¬ 
panions  of  the  settler.  They  are  described  by  Mr.  Power  as 
indecent  and  indecorous  in  their  social  habits,  obscene  in  their 
m»inners,  avaricious  and  greedy  in  their  deidings,  insolent  or 
cringing  in  their  demeanour,  and  blood-thirsty,  cruel,  and  faith¬ 
less  in  war.  Nevertheless  thieving  by  stealth  is  almost  unknown 
^ong  them,  though  lying  is  one  of  their  blackest  faults.  They 
we  good-natured,  lively,  and  light-hearted,  quick  to  learn,  wil¬ 
ling  to  be  taught,  and  cover  their  natural  selfishness  and  cruelty 
^th  a  crafty  appearance,  simplicity,  flattery,  and  an  assumption 
of  confiding  childishness.  They  have,  by  contact  with  Europeans, 
wquired  a  habit  of  drinking,  new  modes  of  cheating,  and  new 
forms  of  lying.  The  influence  of  the  missionaries,  as  we  arc 
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assured  by  Mr.  Power,  is  not  always  exerted  for  good.  But 
our  author’s  attacks  on  policy,  whether  public  or  private,  are  not 
sufficiently  temperate  to  entitle  them  to  unmodified  credence. 
We  put  faith  in  his  facts,  but  imagine  he  may  have  coloured 
them ;  and  various  as  are  the  discussions  and  disputes  with  respect 
to  all  branches  of  the  New'  Zealand  question,  shall  not  here  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  the  justice  and  the  partiality  of  his  state¬ 
ments  and  his  remarks.  To  reconcile  contradiction,  to  extract 
the  truth  from  opposing  statements,  and  to  mark  the  boundary 
between  fact  and  misrepresentation,  is  not  a  task  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  space  wx  could  allot  to  it :  w'e  make  the  allusion 
because  it  appears  proper  to  us  that  Mr.  Pow'cr’s  strictures 
should  be  accepted  with  some  reservation.  The  principal  value 
of  his  book  consists,  indeed,  in  the  information  he  supplies,  and 
not  in  his  discussion  of  policy,  w  hich  is  far  less  agreeable  to  us 
than  pictures  like  the  following,  which  describes  a  visit  to  some 
native  dwellings : — 

‘  The  girls,  in  their  best  mats  or  gaudiest  calicoes,  and  the  children 
tn  puns  fiaturalihus^  assemble  to  greet  and  welcome  us,  not  altogether 
uninfluenced  by  the  hope  of  getting  a  cigar  or  a  pipe  full  of  tobacco. 
In  the  interior  the  matrons  are  busy  w'eaving  flat  mats,  cleaning  potatoes 
or  fish,  or  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  a  ^Maori's  oven,  or  a  huge 
gipsy-looking  cauldron,  and  can  only  greet  the  visitor  with  a  few'  w  hill¬ 
ing  w  ords,  sighing  as  if  they  w'ere  very  much  to  be  pitied.  A  mummy¬ 
looking  roll  of  mats  and  blankets  propped  up  against  the  sunny  side  of 
a  hut,  is  the  outward  signification  of  a  chief,  who,  on  our  ajipcarance, 
slightly  unrolls  himself,  allowing  to  become  visible  the  small  heads  of 
two  or  three  children,  wdiich  the  matrons  have  handed  over  to  his 
paternal  care  while  engaged  in  other  occupations.  His  hair  is  a  mass 
of  shark  oil  and  red  ochre,  which  also  covers  his  body  and  limbs ;  but 
the  old  fellow  is  not  ashamed  of  his  dishabille,  and  lustily  calls  out  to 
us,  “Come  here,  my  w’hiteman,  give  me  your  fist !”  and  after  a  hearty 
shake,  he  asks  confidentially,  “  Have  you  got  any  tobacco  for  me  ?”  A 
decisive  “  No,”  settles  the  question,  and  destroys  all  interest  in  the 
conversation ;  and  the  old  fellow  rolls  himself  and  the  children  once 
more  into  the  blankets,  to  dose  off  again  till  the  dinner  is  ready,  or  till 
there  is  another  chance  of  obtaining  a  gift.  Groups  arc  scattered  about 
in  idl  directions,  engaged  in  various  occupations,  carving  s])ears  or 
tomahawk  handles,  making  paddles,  fish-hooks,  lines,  patching  up 
canoes,  or  busy  in  the  mysteries  of  gossip.’ — P.  161. 

This  is  descriptive  of  the  life  led  in  the  permanent  dwellings 
of  tlie  Maories.  But  there  are  other  tribes  whose  habits  arc 
somewhat  migratory.  They  occasionally  move  in  large  numbers 
from  place  to  place,  setting  up  their  tents  of  canoe-sails,  mats, 
and  blankets,  in  any  pleasant  spot  w'hich  may  tempt  them  to  halt. 
Ihc  men,  having  arranged  the  encampment,  employ  themselves 
in  cutting  fire- w'ood,  cleaning  their  arms,  and  preparing  instru- 
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mcnts  for  war  or  domestic  use.  The  women,  meanwhile,  cook, 
trossip,  or  weave  mats ;  and  the  cliildren  roll  about  or  toss  each 
other  into  the  stream  or  surf,  as  the  ease  may  be,  for  the  New 
Zealanders  arc  half  amphibious,  and  delight  as  much  in  water  as 
other  men  in  pure  and  sweet  air.  But  Mr.  Bower  has  much  to 
say  against  these  roving  tribes,  which  he  denounces  as  the  cause 
of  disturbance  and  the  accompaniment  of  misrule. 

New  Zealand  is,  in  his  view,  everything  that  could  be  wished  ; 
as  beautiful,  as  healthy,  as  fertile,  as  pleasant,  a  country  as  could 
be  required.  Its  people  share  evil  and  good  qualities  among  them, 
but  its  government  is,  as  he  tells  us,  bad,  unjust,  inefficient,  and 
expensive ;  and  certainly  reform  is  necessary  in  this  colony,  as 
everywhere  else. 

We  cannot  trace  Mr.  Bower’s  track  through  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  he  visited  ;  nor  can  we  accompany  him  through  the  various 
scenes,  whether  peaceful  or  w  arlike,  which  he  describes.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  he  noticed  much,  both  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  which  is  productive  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  grasses  are  perennial,  and  potatoes  and  cabbages  plentiful  as 
weeds.  Bigs,  cattle,  and  sheep,  obtain  nourishment  in  all  parts 
of  the  island,  and  breed  and  thrive  without  w'atching,  as  they 
arc  in  no  danger  from  w  ild  dogs  or  other  animals,  or  from  the 
long  droughts  and  conflagrations  w^hich  in  some  less  favoured 
regions  spread  desolation  over  w  ide  and  fertile  tracts.  The  sum¬ 
mer  in  New  Zealand  is  not  intensely  hot,  and  the  winter  is  but 
temperately  cool.  Health  holds  here  a  reign  more  undisturbed 
than  in  most  other  quarters  of  the  w^orld.  Brovisions  are  cheap, 
and  wages  high.  Mr.  Bower  affords  a  pleasant,  but  not  over¬ 
drawn  picture  of  these  advantages  : — 

‘  In  the  towns  the  labouring  men  earn  from  three  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpenec  a  day,  which  is  enormous,  when 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  the  few  necessary  exj)enses  are  taken 
into  consideration.  While  the  husband  is  so  well  employed,  the  house¬ 
wife  need  not  be  idle,  as  in  the  smaller  settlements,  or  the  outskirts  of 
the  larger  ones,  there  is  always  abundance  of  pastorage  for  a  cow,  so 
that  she  may  add  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  to  her  stores.  Bigs  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Maories  for  a  trifle. 

‘  All  English  vegetables  and  fruits  grow  exceedingly  well,  and 
require  but  little  looking  after,  as  there  are  no  frosts,  blight,  slugs,  or 
snails  of  any  kind. 

‘  Bees  make  honey  all  the  year  round,  and  increase  and  multiply  at 
an  extraordinary’  rate.  From  the  number  of  swarms  that  take  to  the 
hush,  there  is  promise  of  an  abundance  of  wild  honey  and  w’ax  in  a  few 
years.’— P.  189. 

,  f he  large  grassy  plains,  the  fine  arable  lands,  the  plenteous 
^rtigation,  and  the  genial  climate,  of  this  magnificent  country, 
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pass  in  panoramic  succession  before  the  mind’s  eye,  when  yve  fix 
our  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  emigration.  AVe  see  gigantic  ships 
rolling  in  dock,  we  sec  others  commissioned  merely  for  the  sport  of 
aristocratic  officers  ;  we  see  unemployed  sailors  and  shipwrights, 
starving  labourers,  and  famishing  families  at  home.  Abroad  there 
are  lands  of  richest  verdure  uncultivated,  smiling  shores  untrod¬ 
den,  the  materials  of  industry  buried  in  the  earth  or  scattered 
wastefully  over  its  surface,  the  germs  of  commerce  decaying 
through  neglect.  All  this,  too,  because  we  are  indifferent.  AVc 
suffer  through  apathy,  not  ignorance.  We  have  the  truth  con¬ 
stantly  laid  before  us,  in  such  accounts  as  Mr.  Power  has  fur¬ 
nished,  and  summed  up  in  such  passages  as  the  following,  which 
arc  not  the  less  interesting  because  their  language  is  fanciful. : — 

‘A  New  England  would  spring  up  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  a  source 
of  wealth  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war,  a  strong  one  to  assist.  The 
cool  breezes,  invigorating  climate,  and  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the 
children  of  the  soil,  will  produce  a  race  more  resembling  their  progeni¬ 
tors,  than  in  any  other  of  our  colonies,  and  who  will  contrast  power¬ 
fully  with  the  bilious  sugar-planter  of  the  East  or  West  Indies,  or  the 
aguish  setder  in  the  forests,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  American  rivers. 
There  arc  no  fevers,  epidemic  or  endemic,  as  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  the  United  States  ;  no  ague,  no  long  bitter  winters  or  hot 
summers,  with  the  myriads  of  persecuting  insects,  as  in  Canada  ;  and 
none  of  the  hot  winds,  droughts,  conflagrations,  snakes,  and  vermin 
of  Australia. 

‘  There  is  a  country  teeming  with  milk  and  honey,  a  fertile  soil,  un¬ 
equalled  climate,  plenty  of  wood,  water,  copper,  coal,  lime-stone,  every¬ 
thing,  in  fact,  except  population,  to  enjoy  the  bounteous  gifts  offered  by 
Providence  with  so  lavish  a  hand.’ — P.  195. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Tyrone  Power  is  in¬ 
clined  to  magnify  the  merits  of  New  Zealand  as  a  field  for 
colonization,  by  placing  in  invidious  contrast  with  it  the  other 
regions  of  the  w’orld.  This  was  injudicious,  and  the  public 
would  be  injudicious  did  it  suffer  itself  to  be  led  into  error 
by  such  means.  The  country  here  described  is  one  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the  >vants  of  the  English  settler,  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  prove  this,  to  affirm  that  all  other  countries 
arc  unhealthy,  full  of  plagues,  and  in  other  respects  inconvenient 
and  undesirable  for  the  colonist.  Such  an  affirmation  is  opposed  to 
truth.  So  that  while  recording  our  opinion  of  the  high  merits  of 
Mr.  Power’s  book,  as  a  description  of  the  scenery,  the  people,  the 
productions  of  New  Zealand,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
accounts  of  the  advantages  and  capabilities  of  other  of  our  colo¬ 
nial  possessions.  Lieut.  M‘Killop’s  volume  is  a  description,  at 
once  lively,  useful,  and  interesting,  of  some  exciting  passages  of 
adventure  in  the  island,  and  deserves  attention  from  the  enter- 
uining  nature  of  the  narrative,  and  the  really  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  supplied. 


Art.  111. — 1.  The  Kajirs;  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Drawings  taken 
among  the  Amazulu^  Amaponda,  and  Aniakosa  Tribes ;  also  Por¬ 
traits  of  the  Hottentot^  Malay ^  Fingo,  and  other  Races  inhabiting 
Southern  Africa ;  together  with  Sketches  of  Landscape  Scenery  in 
the  Zulu  Country^  Natal,  and  the  Cape  Colony,  By  George  French 
Angas.  Folio.  London:  Hogarth.  1849. 

2.  The  Barossa  Range  in  South  Australia.  By  Agricola,  lllus* 
trated  with  Maps  and  Coloured  Plates  from  Original  Drawings, 
made  on  the  spot,  by  George  French  Angas.  4to.  London.  1849. 

The  comparison  of  these  beautiful  works  of  modern  art  with 
the  similar  productions  of  the  Dc  Bays  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
tells  immeasurably  to  the  credit  of  our  times.  Cook’s  *  Voyages  ’ 
came  out  with  great  improvements  in  this  respect ;  and  Westall’s 
drawings  in  the  fine  work  which  records  poor  Flinders’s  ill- 
rewarded  labours,  are  singularly  graceful — but  the  natives  of  the 
South  Seas  of  the  former,  arc,  strange  to  say,  all  fair  ;  and  the 
latter  scarcely  represent  King  George’s  Sound,  and  a  dififerent 
vegetation,  or  a  differently  coloured  atmosphere,  from  what 
might  be  found  in  good  drawings  of  the  bays  of  Devon. 

George  French  Angas  has  studied  Nature  in  the  Australias, 
in  New  Zealand,  in  South  Africa,  wdth  better  success ;  and  rich 
as  we  arc  in  the  recent  portraiture  of  colonial  and  Indian  scenes, 
his  pencil  promises  to  eclipse  all  predecessors  in  correctness  of 
design  and  in  brilliancy  of  colouring. 

It  is  our  present  purpose  to  limit  our  few  observations  to 
one  only  of  the  numerous  scenes  w  hich  the  happy  genius  of  Mr. 
French  Angas  has  led  him  to  describe,  w  ith  his  pencil  and  his 
pen,  in  his  seven  years’  rambling  over  our  beautiful  earth ;  and 
these  few  observations  will  be  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  which  fine  taste  and  right  feeling  like  his, 
are  calculated  to  bestow  on  society  at  large ;  but  especially 
on  colonial  society.  At  a  time  when  the  whole  earth  is  ex¬ 
plored,  its  inexhaustible  resources  searched  out  and  ransacked, 
to  make  our  rich  more  rich,  and  to  afford  to  the  poor  civilized 
wan  a  retreat  from  ills  against  which  his  civilization  is  too 
imperfect  to  guard  him,  this  young  painter  has  directed  his 
enthusiastic  way  over  it  wdth  other  objects.  He  has  not  gone  to 
the  ruins  of  tne  Old  World  as  an  antiquary  or  scholar — nor 
to  the  colonics  of  the  New  World  as  a  colonist — but  in  both  he 
has  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  study  of  the  purely 
beautiful,  and  has  eminently  succeeded  in  thus  promoting  the  love 
of  the  purely  good.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  realizing  the 
glorious  ancient  vision  of  the  union  of  the  prepon  and  the  kalon. 
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Wc  gladly  preface  our  application  of  liis  work  to  its  l)cs.t 
use — THE  ADVANCE  OF  HUMAN  HAPriNEss,  with  his  own  account 
of  its  origin  in  the  earliest  impulses  of  his  nature,  to  give  n 
just  estimate  of  savage  life. 

‘  In  presenting/  says  Mr.  Angas,  ‘  to  the  public  these  illustrations  of 
the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  I  have  nothing  to  say  by  way  of  apology : 
my  aim  has  been  to  add  something  towards  the  history  of  the  human 
race, — that  grand  science  of  Ethnology  which  teaches  us  more  and 
more,  as  we  dive  into  the  startling  and  instructive  facts  it  daily 
unfolds  to  us,  that  “  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man.”  My  desire 
is  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  the  information  of  my  countrymen ; 
and  if,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  laying  down,  in  the  great  store¬ 
house  of  British  literature,  the  sheaves  which  I  have  gathered,  this 
object  is  accomplished,  then  I  am  repaid  for  my  toil.  The  field  is  new, 
and  few  there  are  who  would  seek  the  distant  wilds  of  Africa  for  such 
a  purpose ;  but  my  heart  is  in  the  work, — it  is  what  I  love, — it  is  my 
destiny. 

‘  When  a  child,  I  dreamed  of  Africa  ;  in  my  sleep  I  looked  upon  its 
huge  grey  mountains,  and  saw  the  mists  clinging  to  their  sides,  as  I 
have  seen  it  since  in  all  its  bold  reality.  My  soul  burned  for  some¬ 
thing, — it  was  to  travel  far  and  wide  over  this  beautiful  world  in  which 
we  exist,  and  of  which  we  comparatively  know  so  little.  It  is  now 
seven  years  since  I  broke  loose  from  the  trammels  that  bound  me  to 
the  artificial  world  :  I  was  but  one  amongst  the  two  millions  of  mighty 
liondon, — a  mere  cipher,  inhabiting  but  one  speck  on  the  wide,  free 
globe.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  bom  to  sacrifice  every  high  thought  and 
feeling  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon  :  I  longed  for  the  natural  world  ;  and 
with  a  glad  and  thrilling  heart,  I  shook  off,  as  it  were,  from  my  feet  the 
dust  of  the  city,  and  went  forth  alone  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth. 

‘  Seven  years  of  travel,  and  I  am  not  satisfied.  I  look  upon  the 
world’s  chart,  and  feel  my  owm  insignificance  when  I  see  how’  few’  and 
how  tiny’  are  the  spots  that  I  have  visited  when  compared  with  the 
many  unknown  realms  that  are  traced  upon  its  vast  surface.  ^  ct  have 
I  stored  my  memory’  with  glorious  reminiscences  that  must  not,  that  can 
not  fade ;  to  these  I  long  to  add  others :  still  I  would  that  you,  gentle 
reader,  should  know  something  of  the  many’  scenes  there  are  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  and  for  this  do  I  toil  on  with  pen  and  pencil,  instead 
of  rambling  through  the  summer  fields,  when  I  revisit  my  own  native 
England. 

♦  #  #  « 

‘  Africa  is  vast  and  grand  ;  every  feature  of  its  savage  scenery  is 
based  on  a  scale  of  magnificence.  To  me  it  has  always  been  a  country 
of  peculiar  interest ;  and  I  have,  in  some  slight  degree,  been  enabled  to 
gratify  my  early  desire  of  visiting  its  shores,  and  looking  upon  its 
mountains,  rough  and  steep, 

“  Heaving  to  the  elear  blue  sky 
Their  ribs  of  granite,  hare  and  dry.” 
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*  My  readers  niay  think  mo  an  enthusiast,  but  that  enthusiasm  arises 
from  an  ardent  admiration  of  whatever  is  beautiful  throughout  nature, 
combined  with  a  love  of  novelty  that  leads  me  to  seek  “  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new.”  There  is  a  charm,  a  freedom  about  such  a  life, 
which  those  who  live  and  die  surrounded  by  all  the  artificial  refine¬ 
ments  of  an  over-civilized  country  can  never  know.  My  readers  may 
set  me  down  as  a  savage,  when  I  remark,  that  I  have  had  more  real 
enjoyment  of  existence,  more  of  nature,  and  less  of  care,  during  the 
many  months  I  have  passed  amongst  Kafirs  and  New  Zealanders,  than  I 
ever  had  amid  the  anxieties  and  conventionalities  of  more  refined 
life: — 

“  Then,  couched  a  night  in  hunter’s  wattled  shieling, 

Uow  wildly  beautiful  it  was  to  hear 
The  elephant  his  shrill  rh'eille  pealing, 

Like  some  far  signal-trumpet  on  the  ear ! 

While  the  broad  midnight  moon  was  shining  clear, 

How  fearful  to  look  forth  upon  the  w’oods, 

And  see  those  stately  forest-kings  appear. 

Emerging  from  their  shadowy  solitudes, 

As  if  that  trump  had  woke  Earth’s  old  gigantic  broods !”  ’ 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  our  science,  of  our  taste,  or  of  our  philan¬ 
thropy,  nor  even  of  our  industry,  nor  of  our  spirit  of  enterprise, 
that  the  noble  region  here  contemplated,  from  the  Cape  of 
Storms  to  Delagoallay,  with  its  two  thousand  miles  of  fertility  and 
health,  is  a  perennial  scene  of  misery — a  field  of  battle,  not  of 
peace.  The  naturalist  may  there  follow  Sparrman  and  Le- 
vaillant,  and  Burchell  and  Smith,  with  unalloyed  satisfaction. 
They  are  all  not  less  humane  visitors  of  the  savage  than  successful 
students  of  nature.  The  verse  of  Pringle  has  made  the  Hot¬ 
tentot,  the  Kafir,  and  the  Bushman  of  the  Desert,  pleasant  com¬ 
panions  to  the  most  fastidious.  The  missionary  of  every  deno¬ 
mination  has  saved  the  white  man’s  name  from  the  black 
man’s  curse.  The  trader  has  made  us  welcome  beyond  the 
tropic ;  and  the  growxr  of  fine  wxol,  the  cultivator  of  indigo, 
and  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  cotton,  is  destined,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  offer  to  the  Bushman,  the  Kafir,  and  the  Hottentot,  far 
beyond  the  Cape  Colony,  compensation  for  the  terrible  calamities 
our  evil  policy  has  hitherto  inflicted  on  their  race.  It  is  to  a 
ignorant  government  that  all  the  evils  they  so  cruelly 
suffer  must  be  attributed. 

^  Such  works  of  art  as  Mr.  Angas’s  wdll  tend  to-  correct  that 
ignorance;  and  the  contemplation  of  a  savage  land  so  decked 
out  truthfully  in  Nature’s  best  garb,  will  stimulate  rulers  autl 
the  public  to  comprehend  better  what  is  due  to  its  inhabitants, 
ol  whatever  colony. 

well  done  to  the  missionary  stations  in  the  hands 
d'  ^tl  without  exaggeration.  Perhaps  his  Gna- 

^-nthal,  the  famous  Moravian’s  home  of  the  Hottentot,  with 
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Srait’s  centenary  tree,  and  good  Halbeck’s  grave,  where  Sir 
Joshua  Barrow,  in  his  youth,  heard  sweet  hymns,  and  where 
Pringle  in  sickness  found  the  hospitality  so  wxll  repaid  with 
his  verse,  might  have  been  more  marked  in  the  picture  of 
ciriltzed  Africans  and  missionary  progress.  Not,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Angas  is  unaware  of  this  .progress.  Throughout  his  nume¬ 
rous  works,  he  carefully  blends  savage  life  with  the  traces  of 
our  superior  science  and  industry,  which  are  so  fost  removing 
that  life,  and,  unhappily,  without  improving  or  sparing  the 
savage.  He  especially  delights  to  portray  the  children  whom  he 
has  seen,  as  Mary  Howitt  so  charmingly  presents  them  ‘  every¬ 
where’ — in  the  haunts  of  savage  men,  as  well  as  in  the  baron's 
hall  of  pride ;  and  he  makes  much  of  the  means  w  Inch  they 
especially  offer  for  the  civilization  of  the  savage  through  early 
education.  lie  feels  w'hat  Chateaubriand  has  so  strikingly 
expressed — man’s  universal  equality  exhibited  in  the  habits  of 
the  young.’* 

^lr.  Angas’s  anecdotes  of  young  New  Zealanders,  young 
Australians,  young  Africans,  should  be  published  separately, 
with  even  more  extensive  pictorial  illustrations.  Some  of  his 
portraits  of  these  children  are  the  best  parts  of  his  drawings, 
and  would  be  excellent  companions  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s 
‘  Children  of  the  Nobility.’  The  images  and  thoughts  that 
crowd  upon  the  mind  in  connexion  with  youth,  are  to  be  found 
here  in  sdl  their  freshness.  The  genuine  beauty  of  the  human 
countenance  is  thus  recognised  before  bad  habits  have  deformed 
it.  And  the  artist’s  taste  points  at  the  duty  to  seize  upon  tliis 
fruitful  element  of  culture ;  and  to  multiply,  by  any  sacrifice, 
schools  of  all  sorts  for  the  instruction  and  true  elevation  of  the 
savage. 

To  the  colonist  Mr.  Angas’s  works  arc  invaluable.  They 
show  him  the  best  side  of  the  w^orld  he  is  going  to.  They  cheer 
his  prospects,  and  familiarize  us  at  home  wdth  the  w  ilderness 
now"  being  so  far  turned  by  our  countrymen  into  happy  homes. 
They  tend  powerfully  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  earth  together. 

Besides  his  owm  larger  works  on  South  Australia,  New  Zca- 

•  *  Mathematics,  Greek,  and  Latin,  occupied  us  at  college  the  whole  winter. 
The  time  not  consecrated  to  study  w’as  given  to  those  games  of  early  hfp 
which  are  the  same  in  all  countries.  Tne  young  Englishman,  the  young 
Cierman,  the  young  Italian,  the  young  Spaniard,  the  young  Indian,  the  voung 
Bedouin,  alike  trundled  the  hoop  and  threw  the  ball.  All  brothers  of  one 
large  family,  children  do  not  lose  their  traits  of  resemblance  till  they  lose 
their  innocence.  This  rule  obtains  everywhere.  Diversities  arise  in  nations, 
because  the  passions  are  modified  by  climate,  by  government,  by  manners , 
and  then  the  members  of  the  human  race  cease  to  understand  each  other. 
Society  is  the  true  tower  of  Babel.* — Memoirs  of  Chateaubriand ^  December, 
1813. 
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land,  and  South  Africa,  his  pencil  has  added  five  more  remark¬ 
able  drawings  to  the  work  of  Agricola  on  the  Ilarossa  range,  in 
the  West  colony,  where  rural  and  mining  pursuits  are  followed 
with  unparalleled  success.  This  little  >vork  contains  more 
colonial  details  than  the  others.  It  was  w’ritten,  \fe  believe,  by 
Mr.  George  Fife  Angas,  father  of  the  artist — the  real  founder 
of  the  colony,  who  stood  by  it  manfully  in  its  brief  early  strug¬ 
gles,  and  now  largely  and  w  orthily  shares  in  its  prosperity.  To 
that  prosperity  one  thing  only  seems  wanting — an  effort,  equal 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  to  save  the  native  South  Australians 
from  murderous  extinction.  Providence  has  blessed  the  South 
Australians  with  unexpected  riches.  Let  them  call  on  their 
government  to  help  them  solve  as  unexpectedly  a  mysterious 
problem — ^the  fate  of  the  natives  they  are  now  supplanting. 
The  subject  is  painful  and  perplexing,  and  deserves  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  receives.  If  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  says  truly,  that  the  philajithropy  has  fallen  off  which  ten 
years  ago  was  strong  enough  to  save  the  Kafirs  from  colonial 
invasion,  it  may  be  that  philanthropists  have  been  in  fault.  A 
great  cause  must  not  be  abandoned ;  and  the  taunt  of  an  ill 
success  should  stimulate  to  wiser  proceedings  than  some  of  the 
past  have  been. 

The  paintings  of  Mr.  George  French  Angas  abound  in  sugges¬ 
tions  on  this  head.  His  New  Zealanders  exhibit  a  race  full  of 
promise.  If  his  Australians  arc  less  hopeful,  they  are  not  wanting 
in  elements,  properly  cherished,  capable  of  being  fusedy  and 
peacefully  lost  in  one  new  Brito- Australian  society.  His  South 
Africans,  of  whom  a  few  only  have  yet  appeared,  must,  we  think, 
0}^n  a  fresh  chapter  in  the  annals  of  humanity,  honourable  to 
this  young  artist,  and  a  most  useful  contribution  to  our  stock  of 
intelligence. 
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Art.  IV. — Compendium  of  the  History  of  Doctrines,  By  K.  R.  Hagen- 
bach,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theolof^y  in  the  University  of  Basle. 
Translated  by  Carl  W.  Bach.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh: 
Clark. 

A  DELAY  has  occurred  in  our  notice  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  important  work,  much  longer  than  we  anticipated ;  for  a 
part  of  which  indisposition  fully  accounts,  but  not  for  the  whole ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  word  be  understood,  as  it  may  be,  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

W e  had  got  only  to  the  middle  of  *  the  Age  of  Polemics/ 
the  second  of  the  five  periods  into  which,  as  formerly  noticed, 
the  history  is  divided.  W e  cannot  afford  space  for  repeating  the 
enumeration  of  them.  Of  the  remainder  of  vol.  i.  and  of  the 
whole  of  vol.  ii.,  our  notice  must  be  more  brief  than  that  of 
the  previous  portion  of  the  work. 

A  general  observation  of  the  author  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  successive  periods  were  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
so  distinctively  marked  off  by  their  respective  designations,  as 
that  what  was  sufficiently  characteristic  of  one  to  warrant  its 
being  so  designated  was  in  no  degree  to  be  found  under  any  of 
tlic  rest.  The  first  period,  for  example,  was  ‘  The  Age  of  Apolo¬ 
getics,^  This  was  not  intended  to  mean  that  defences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ceased  at  its  close.  They  continued,  and  still  continue. 
Neither  does  the  designation  of  the  second  period,  ‘  The  Age  of 
Polemics^  iniply  the  cessation  of  controversy  at  the  termination 
of  it.  Alas,  no.  Controversial  discussions  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity — of  all  of  them,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest — have 
descended  from  generation  to  generation,  and  are  rife  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  hour. 

The  ago  of  polemics y  then,  still  required  its  apologettcs. 
These  deicnccs  were  necessarily,  to  no  small  extent,  repetitions 
of  what,  under  different  forms  of  arrangement  and  expression, 
had  been  said  before.  This  is  inevitable.  What  an  abridge¬ 
ment  there  would  be,  both  in  the  number  and  the  bulk  of  the 
productions  of  human  brains,  on  all  subjects,  were  it  not  that 
every  age,  from  its  varying  circumstances,  and  varying  tastes  and 
habits,  requires  the  same  things  to  be  brought  forward  under 
new  and  appropriate  lights !  Were  nothing,  in  successive  genera¬ 
tions,  to  issue  from  the  press  but  what,  in  matter  as  well  as  in 
manner,  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form,  was  absolutely  netc,^ 
what  a  famishing  of  authors,  and  what  a  disbanding  of  printers 
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devils  there  would  be !  But  books,  like  clothes,  must  be  fitted 
to  the  necessities  and  fashions  of  the  country  and  the  age.  Thus, 
in  the  present  case.  Fresh  attacks  on  religion  call  for  fresh 
vindications.  And  when  the  attacks  arc  artfully  adapted  to 
existing  tastes  and  habits,  it  will  not  do  for  the  friends  of  truth 
to  throw  the  present  age  back  upon  the  past,  upon  what  is  anti¬ 
quated  and  unsuited  to  its  character  and  predilections.  That 
were  to  allow  scepticism  and  infidelity  an  undue  advantage,  and 
to  be  traitors  to  their  cause.  During  this  second  period,  the 
assaults  of  Porphyry  and  Julian,  and  heathen  objectors  in 
general,  drew  into  the  field  Eusebius,  Thcodorct,  Augustine, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  others.  Thus  apologetics  continued — 
while,  as  the  age  of  polemics^  it  had  its  disputes,  in  the  Church 
itself,  about  the  amount  of  authority  due  to  tradition — as  to  the 
distinction  between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  better  maintained  in  the  Eastern,  or  Greek,  than  in  the 
Western,  or  Latin  Church;  as,  also,  respecting  the  nature  and 
extent  of  inspiration,  and  the  principles  of  scripture  interpreta¬ 
tion — the  allegorical  method  giving  way  in  the  East,  while  rather 
confirmed  in  its  prevalence,  by  the  countenance  of  Augustine,  in 
the  West.  It  was  now  that  the  three  essentials  of  authoritative 
tradition  were  first  broached  by  Vincentius  Lerinensis,  ‘  Anti- 
quitas,  universalitas, consensio,’  the  ‘quod semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus,’  to  which  recent  anti-Protestant  movements  in 
our  own  country — movements  of  miserable  retrogression — have 
given  a  renewed  and  temporary  interest.  As  staunch  Protestants, 
we  hold  by  ‘  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,’  as  the  sole  authori¬ 
tative  test  of  all  that  comes  to  us  under  the  ‘  questionable  shape  ’ 
of  tradition.  To  the  lovers  of  tradition,  indeed,  the  three 
essential  characteristics  just  enumerated  would  leave  but  little, 
could  they  be  strictly  applied  as  the  necessary  tests ;  and  their 
strict  application  is  next  at  least  to  an  impossibility.  Sure  we 
are,  that  the  reader  of  a  history  like  the  one  before  us  will  hardly 
be  able,  amidst  varieties  so  multiform,  and  changes  so  endless, 
to  fancy  almost  anything  remaining  of  which  it  could  be  affirmed 
that  it  had  been  held  ‘  semper,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus,’ — always^ 
^tery  wherey  and  by  all. 

e  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  different 
Views  held  and  contended  for,  as  well  as  rejected  and  opposed, 
on  an  endless  variety  of  topics  more  and  less  important,  and 
maintained  and  impugned  with  an  eagerness  and  pertinacity  not 
sddom  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  importance.  We  cannot 
afford  even  to  enumerate  them. 

Ahe  third  of  the  five  periods  is  that  of  ‘  Systematic  Theo- 
UHSY— SCHOLASTICISM  IN  THE  WIDEST  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD.’ 
^  ^  a  long  one ;  embracing  nearly  eight  ce  nturies — from  the 
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year  730  to  1517.  The  designation  given  to  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  implying  that  before  its  commencement  there  hud 
been  no  attempts  made  at  systematizing.  It  was,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  impossible  that  any  man  should  have  made  the  truths  of 
revelation  the  subject  of  investigation,  without  his  discerning 
certain  relations  between  them ;  and  the  placing  of  them, 
whether  in  his  mind  or  in  writing,  in  the  order  of  these  relations, 
is,  according  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  done,  the  formation  of 
a  system.  There  is  no  formal  system,  it  is  true,  nor  arrangement 
of  doctrines,  in  the  Bible.  But  there  are  materials  for  a  system ; 
nor  can  it  be  studied  intelligently  without  such  a  system  being 
more  or  less  comprehensively  formed.  But  during  this  third 
period  there  was  a  greater  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  system¬ 
framing;  of  arranging  methodically,  and  proving  dialectically, 
what  before  had  been  the  subjects,  distinctly  or  in  partial  con¬ 
nexion,  of  polemical  agitation.  Under  this  period,  as  under  the 
others,  we  have  first  the  more  general^  and  then  the  more  special 
history  of  doctrines  ;  and  the  latter,  in  this  instance,  divided  into 
two  sections.  Of  the  whole  period,  the  life  of  John  Damascenus, 
a  Greek  monk,  is  the  initial  point,  and  it  extends  onward,  as  the 
above  dates  show,  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  As  infidel 
and  sceptical  philosophy  had  not  finally  thrown  aside  its  weapons, 
and  as  heresies  had  not  ceased  to  rise  and  disturb  the  Church, 
there  w’as  still  occasion  for  both  the  apologetics  and  the  polemics 
of  the  previous  periods.  But  systematic  and  scholastic  dialectics 
became,  notwithstanding,  this  age’s  distinguishing  characteristic. 
The  age  bears  a  more  especial  reference  to  the  Western,  or  Latin 
Church ;  and  it  is  subdivided  into  three  periods : — ‘  I.  The 
period  of  the  Carlovingians,  inclusive  of  the  periods  before  and 
after,  until  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  period.  11.  The 
age  of  Scholasticism  proper,  from  the  eleventh  century  till  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth.  III.  The  period  of  the  transition  to 
the  Reformation — the  fifteenth  century,  and  especially  the  second 
half  of  it.’  ...  ‘  It  is  of  course,’  subjoins  the  author,  ‘  impossible 
to  draw  distinct  lines  of  separation.  Thus,  scholasticism  is  repre¬ 
sented,  in  the  period  mentioned  as  the  first,  by  John  Scotus 
Erigena  ;  tlie  second  period  merges  so  gradually  into  the  third, 
that  for  some  time  both  tendencies  (the  scholastic,  which  was  fast 
disappearing,  and  that  w'hich  manifested  itself  in  the  writings  of 
the  Reformers)  accompanied  each  other.’ 

Scholasticism  in  general  may  be  considered  as  having  taken  its 
rise  from  the  attempts  of  John  Scotus  Erigena  to  efiect  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  philosophy  and  theology,  demonstrating  the  latter 
on  the  principles  of  the  former ;  that  is,  of  what  then  passed 
under  the  designation  of  philosophy,  whatever  might  be  its  title, 
or  its  want  of  title,  to  the  designation,  from  the  amount  of  real 
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wisdom  in  it.  Had  the  introduction  of  Aristotclianism  into  theo- 
loi^cal  discussions  consisted  merely  in  the  application  to  such 
subjects  of  the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  its  peculiar 
inodes  of  eliciting  and  establishing  truth,  how  much  soever  such 
application  must,  on  many  points,  have  failed,  yet  had  it  been 
comparatively  well.  It  might  have  been  an  advance  at  least  on 
Gnosticism^  which  had  its  basis  (if  basis  it  could  be  called)  not 
in  philosophical  reasonings,  or  even  in  the  speculations  of  intel¬ 
lect,  but  in  the  dreams  of  fancy,  and  the  figments  of  a  wild  and 
lawlessly  busy  imagination.  The  faith  of  divine  truth  was  not 
incompatible  with  legitimate  ratiocination ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  any  disparagement  to  the  Gospel  to  have  been  proved  (as 
far  as  the  mode  of  proof  could  be  applied  to  it)  by  syllogism. 
But,  whatever  there  might  be  entitled  to  admiration  in  the 
scholastic  application  of  those  principles,  it  degenerated,  to  a 
great  extent,  during  the  progressive  spiritual  darkness  of  the 
age,  into  ‘  science  falsely  so  called,’  and  into  ‘  vain  j anglings  ’ 
about  questions  at  once  the  most  trivial  and  the  most  fantastic 
and  absurd.  So  that,  more  and  more,  the  Church  became  ‘  cor¬ 
rupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ ;  ’  and  by  this  means 
and  by  the  anti-Christian  suppression  of  the  word  of  God,  im¬ 
mersed  ultimately  in  Cimmerian  gloom. 

The  first  period  of  scholasticism,  which  ‘  took  its  rise  in  the 
monastic  schools,  founded  by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors, 
and  was  principally  cultivated  in  the  monastery  called  ‘‘  Bee,”  in 
Normandy,’  where  ‘  Lanfranc  was  a  teacher,’  extends  to  the  time 
of  Peter  Lombard,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury;  having  been  raised  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Paris  in  1159, 
and  having  died  in  1164.  He  was  called  ‘  Magistcr  Sententiarum.’ 

‘  The  period  of  systematic  scholasticism,  and  of  endless  comment- 
mg  on  the  Sentences  of  the  masters,  commenced  with  Peter  Lom¬ 
bard.  This  period  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  in  which  there 
was  no  end  of  questioning  and  answering,  of  laying  down  theses 
and  anti-theses,  arguments  and  counter- arguments,  of  dividing 
^d  splitting  up  the  matter  of  the  doctrines  ad  infinitum^  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  period,  extending  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  two  things  contributed  to  augment  its  prevalence  : — ‘  In  the 
first  place,  the  orders  of  the  mendicant  friars  obtained  a  greater 
influence  over  the  philosophical  and  theological  studies  pursued 
in  the  universities; — and  secondly^  by  means  of  that  more 
extensive  intercouse  with  the  East,  which  followed  the  Crusades, 
the  Western  theologians,  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards, 
became  acquainted  with  a  more  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  had  been  translated  and  commented  on  by  the 
Arabs,  and  exerted,  from  that  time,  a  still  more  decided  influ¬ 
ence  upon  their  systems.’  Instead  of  the  ‘  Sentences’  of  Peter 
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Lombard,  there  then  came  the  ‘  Sums  ’  of  the '  doctor  irrelragabilib,’ 
Alexander  Itales,  and  others.  And  towards  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  (of  whom  the 
former  was  ‘  doctor  angelicus,’  and  the  latter  ‘  doctor  subtilis’), 
became  the  leaders  of  the  two  opposite  schools ;  and  the  one 
being  a  Dominican  monk,  and  the  other  a  Franciscan,  the 
jealousies  of  the  religious  orders  came  to  be  infused  into  their 
theological  disputes  ;  and  the  infusion  was  not,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  one  of  special  sweetness.  Yet  surely,  if  in  any  age 
of  the  Church’s  history  we  might  expect  to  find  the  unsurpassa¬ 
ble  perfection  of  theological  instruction,  this  was  that  age. 
What  an  array  of  doctors  we  have  got,  for  whom  their  respective 
admirers  seem  to  have  vied  with  one  another  in  the  invention  of 
titles  of  eminence  !  In  addition  to  the  ‘  irrefragabilis,’  the 
‘  angelicus,’  and  the  ^  subtilis,’  wc  have  the  doctor  universalis, 
the  doctor  seraphicus,  the  doctor  resolutissimus,  the  doctor  mcl- 
lifluus,  the  doctor  sublimis  et  illuminatus,  the  doctor  ccstaticus, 
the  doctor  Christianissimus,  the  doctor  mirabilis,  the  magister  con- 
tradictionum,  and  the  lux  niundi!  Yet,  in  truth,  the  very 
bestowal  of  such  titles  was  itself  one  of  the  indications  of  the 
real  littleness  and  imbecility  of  the  age.  Quodcunque  ignotum 
jiro  mirijico.  Nothing  easier  than  to  stir  wonder  in  the  bosom  of 
ignorance.  About  what  did  these  transcendental  doctors, — these 
men  on  whom  the  vocabulary  of  admiration  thus  exhausted  itself, 
— discuss  and  debate?  Not  entirely  about  trifles  of  course. 
But  many  assuredly  were  the  controversies,  and  many  the  dis¬ 
quisitions,  which  began  in  nothing,  and  ended  in  nothing  ; 
which  had  nothing  for  their  material,  and  nothing  for  their 
product ;  while  many  were  the  recondite  and  uncouth  terms 
employed  in  conducting  them,  terms  which  meant  nothing  while 
they  seemed  to  mean  everything.  It  was  a  Scotch  head-— the 
head  of  the  ^  doctor  suhtilis,^  that  had  the  honour  of  giving 
origin  to  no  small  proportion  of  the  ^  scholastic  subtleties’  of  the 
period ;  of  whose  nature  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
nomenclature  of  technical  abstraction  in  which  he  wTapped  them 
up, — his  ^  quiddiiatesj  hceccitatcSy  incircumscriptibilitatesy  et  hoc 


genus  omme. 

The  third  period  of  scholasticism  is,  happily,  that  of  its  decline. 
It  had  kept  its  ascendency  only  too  long.  Much  need  there  was 
for  a  reformation  in  the  department  of  theology.  Occam  and 
Biel  were  its  last  stoops — the  second  a  disciple  of  the  first. 
Questions  were  seriously  agitated,  such  as  might  have  been 
termed  ludicrous,  but  which  the  sacredness  of  their  subjects  put 
out  of  the  range  of  laughter,  and  rendered  offensively,  and  even 
disgustingly  profane.  Of  some  of  them  it  were  a  shame  even  to 
speak  ;  piety  and  common  sense  alike  revolting  from  them.  And, 
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jipcaking  generally,  good  cause  was  there  for  the  complaint  of 
Erasmus — ^  Sunt  innumerabiles  \c7rroX£<rxmc,  his  quoque’  (he  had 
mentioned  some),  ‘  multo  subtiliores,  de  instantibus,  do  notioni- 
bus,  de  relationibus,  de  formalitatibus,  de  quidditatibus,  de  ec- 
ccitatibus,  quas  nemo  possit  oculis  assequi,  nisi  tarn  lynceus  ut  ea 
quoque  per  altissimas  tenebras  videat  quae  nusquum  sunt.’  And 
well  might  the  work  in  which  he  so  expresses  himself,  have  the 
title  of  ‘  Stultiti®  Laus.*  With  good  reason  for  satisfaction  did 
Luther  too  anticipate  the  decline,  gradual  but  sure,  of  Aristo- 
telianism ;  although  surely  it  was  hardly  justice  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher  to  identify  his  name  with  a  system  which  involved  so 
grossly  perverse  an  abuse  of  his  dialectical  principles  : — ‘  Aris- 
totclcs  descendit  paulatim,  inclinatus  ad  ruinam,  prope  futuram 
sempitemam.’ 

Even  mysticism  was  so  far  an  improvement  on  scholasticism, 
that  it  brought  back  into  religion  the  banished  hearty  whose 
devout  affections  had  been  greatly  absorbed  in  worthless  specu¬ 
lations  and  icy  dialectics.  But,  indeed,  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  the  heart,  without  the  understanding,  be  very  much 
preferable  to  the  understanding  without  the  heart.  There  may 
seem  but  little  to  choose  between  heat  without  light,  and  light 
without  heat.  The  homage  that  is  rendered  to  an  ‘  unknown 
God’  is  not  religion.  And  in  our  own  day,  when,  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  discussions  of  the  German  school,  respecting  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  and  proper  definition  of  religion,  we  find  the  question 
agitated,  often  in  terms  of  learned  singularity  covering  ideas 
quite  sufiiciently  common-place,  whether  it  should  be  regarded 
as  lying  in  the  intellect  or  in  the  feeling,  our  plebeian  mind  is 
strongly  tempted  to  ask — why  not  in  both  ? — why  not  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  in  the  former,  and  the  spiritual  influence  of 
those  principles  in  the  latter  ?  The  affections,  to  be  worth  any- 
tliing,  must  spring  from  knowledge,  and  be  duly  proportioned  to 
it  *  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us  while  he  talked  with  us 
by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ?  ’  It  was 
not  that  mysticism  entirely  set  aside  speculation.  Far  from  that. 
But  it  gave  it  a  new  direction, — a  direction  more  favourable  to  a 
certain  species  of  devotion  ;  that  devotion,  however,  though 
often  ardent,  seldom  enlightened.  Of  the  mystics  themselves, 
tw,  there  were  two  classes — the  orthodox  and  the  heretical ; 
me  due^  separation  of  which  is  represented  as  essential  to  a  right 
^position  of  the  history  of  the  period  ;  while  yet  it  appears  far 
from  easy  to  draw  and  keep  clear  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
orthodox  mystics,  one  of  the  best  known  by  his 
this  country,  we  presume,  is  Thomas  4  Kempis. 

Even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  lloger  Bacon  had  begun  to 
iinprovc  the  method  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  theology.  ‘  But 
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far  more  was  done  during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
for  the  restoration  of  classical  studies ;  by  which  the  minds  of 
men  were  delivered  from  that  one-sided  theological  speculation 
in  which  both  the  scholastic  and  the  mystical  divines  so  freely 
indulged.*  Erasmus,  with  all  his  faults  and  failings,  contributed 
eminently  to  put  down  the  extravagances  of  scholasticism,  by 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  ‘  New  Testament’ ;  as  well  as  by  the 
elegance  of  literature,  and  the  profusion  of  general  knowledge, 
brought  by  him  into  association  with  theological  studies. 

And  the  mention  of  Erasmus  at  once  suggests,  by  natural  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  The  dawn,  indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  was  earlier.  Luther  had  his  forerunners.  The  pioneers 
in  that  mighty  revolution,  were  Wyclitfe,  Huss,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  Savonarola,  Wessel,  &c.  The  last-mentioned  is  here 
represented  as  having  ‘  united  in  himself  the  better  form  of 
mysticism,  and  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  which  strove 
to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  scholasticism  and,  therefore,  to  have 
been  ^  the  proper  forerunner  of  Luther.’  The  grand  prelude 
to  the  Reformation  lay  in  what  may  be  called  the  resurrection  of 
the  Bible — the  restoration  of  God’s  own  word  to  its  due  position 
of  authority. 

The  very  first  principle  of  all  true  theology  ought  to  be  the  as¬ 
sumption,  on  adequate  evidence,  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  Till  this  point  is  settled,  we  have  no  sufficient  sources 
from  which  to  obtain  materials  for  a  structure  of  religious  trutli, 
nor  any  sufficient  foundation  on  which  to  rest  it.  The  data  we 
can  find  in  human  nature  itself  are  few,  and  little  to  be  trusted. 
The  sadly  biassed  ‘  consciousness’  of  a  fallen  nature,  is  but  a  pre¬ 
carious  ground  on  which  to  found  our  convictions  of  religious 
truth.  Ilut,  supposing  it  assumed  that  we  have  in  the  Scriptures 
a  revelation  from  God,  there  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
construction  thence  of  a  consistent  system  of  truth,  the  adoption 
of  legitimate  principles  of  exegesis.  What  sort  of  interpretation 
of  scripture,  then,  we  may  well  ask,  was  to  be  expected,  when, 
according  to  Origcn,a  three-fold^  according  to  Augustine,  a  four¬ 
fold,  according  to  others,  a  seven  or  eightfold,  and  according  to 
John  Scotus  Erigcna  (by  way,  no  doubt,  of  putting  the  highest 
possible  honour  on  vvhat  is  divine),  an  infinite  variety  of  mean¬ 
ings  may  be  couched  in,  and  capable  of  being  fairly  drawui  from, 
its  inspired  phraseology  \  What  meaning  could  ever  be  fixedi 
when  the  more  meanings  could  be  elicited  from  the  text  by  dif¬ 
ferent  principles  of  criticism  and  exposition,  the  greater  was 
conceived  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  revelation — the  worthier  of 
tlie  wisdom  of  the  Infinite  ?  What,  for  example,  were  ordinary 
heads  to  make  of  such  an  enumeration  of  senses  as  the  following  • 
— 1.  ‘  Sensus  literalis  vcl  historicus ; — 2.  Allegoricus  vel  para- 
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bolicus ; — 3.  Tropologicus  vel  ctymologicus ; — 4.  Anagogicus  vel 
analogicus  ; — 5.  Typicus  vel  excmplaris  ; — 6.  Anaphoricus  vel 
proportionalis ; — 7.  Mysticus  vel  apocalypticus  ; —  8.  l^oarca- 
tlemicus  vel  primordialis.’  To  the  last  is  affixed  an  ‘  /.e.’— not 
certainly  without  need ;  and  the  explanation  itself  might  not  be 
the  worse  for  another.  And  how  much  the  wiser  would  the  peo¬ 
ple  be  by  being  told  that  ‘  the  four-fold  sense  was  like  the  four 
legs  of  the  table  of  the  Lord  ?  ’  Or  by  the  discussions  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  as,  ‘  Can  the  indwelling  grace  of  God  be  in  the  body  of  a 
man  prior  to  its  union  with  his  soul  ?  ’  Or  this  other,  ‘  Whether 
God  could  make  undone  that  which  is  done  t — whether  he 
could  change  a  harlot  into  a  pure  virgin  ?  ’ — and  others  equally 
edifying. 

The  entire  subject  of  the  Trinity  was  a  fine  field  for  both  scho¬ 
lasticism  and  mysticism.  It  gave  sad  scope  at  once  to  all  the 
wild  extravagance  of  roving  and  reckless  speculation,  and  of 
enthusiastic  fancy.  The  crude  and  irreverent  absurdities  given 
forth  on  such  subjects,  are  truly  humiliating  to  the  adorers  of 
human  intellect.  It  had  been  well  for  the  Church  of  God,  had 
the  judicious  sentiments  of  Tauler,  given  in  a  note,  p.  480,  been 
in  all  ages  the  principles  adopted  and  acted  upon  in  all  discus¬ 
sions  so  far  above  the  reach  of  created  intellects.  We  had 
extracted  them,  but  we  feel  they  must  be  suppressed,  as  well  as 
any  observations  suggested  by  them ;  and  a  specimen  or  two  of 
the  ‘  vain  babblings,’  the  ‘  words  without  knowledge,’  by  which, 
instead  of  clear  conceptions  being  imparted,  ‘  counsel  ’  was  only 
‘  darkened,’  and  a  temptation  given  to  such  as  were  disposed  to 
embrace  it,  to  indulge  in  profane  ridicule. 

‘  It  was  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  scholasticism,  to 
w^te  the  greatest  amount  of  acuteness  upon  those  parts  of  doc¬ 
trinal  theology  which  do  not  belong  to  the  province  either  of 
psychological  experience,  or  of  history  properly  so  called,  and 
concerning  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  give  us  rather  intima¬ 
tions  than  distinct  information.’  And  even  on  subjects  of  a  very 
different  description — subjects  of  the  highest  importance,  those 
on  which  it  is  the  special  purpose  of  divine  revelation  to  instruct 
Bs — such  as  the  person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  man’s  salvation — the  questions  discussed  were 
often  of  a  character  such  as  to  let  them  down  from  their 
divine  loftiness  and  grandeur,  and  to  invest  them  with  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  lowness  and  littleness.  The  fearfully  prevailing  cor¬ 
ruption,  in  doctrine,  in  discipline,  and  in  personal,  official,  and 
wial  character,  hastened  on  the  Reformation.  It  was  time. 
Ihe  prevailing  ideas,  notwithstanding  occasional  glimpses  from 
individual  minds  of  something  belter  respecting  the  Church,  the 
sacraments,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  transub- 
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standatlon  and  the  mass,  the  laity’s  restriction  to  communion  in 
one  kind,  the  union  of  the  *  two  swords,’  as  meaning  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  secular  powers,  purgatory  and  the  future  world 
were  such  as  happily  to  produce,  in  certain  quarters,  a  revulsion^ 
a  shock  both  to  the  understanding  and  the  moral  principles,  jind 
thus  to  expedite  that  mighty  revolution.  Our  only  w^onder  is, 
that  such  an  effect  was  not  produced  earlier.  Luther  arose ;  and 
with  Luther,  though  not  the  earliest  dawn,  the  strength  of  the 
morning  light. 

This  introduces  period  fourth — ‘  The  Age  of  Polemico-Ec- 
CLESiASTiCAL  SYMBOLIC,’  extending  ‘  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Formula  Consensus  in  reformed  Switzerland, 
and  the  rise  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy  in  Germany,’ — Le,  from 
1517  to  1720,  a  period  of  two  centuries. 

*  The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  neither  a 
mere  scientific  reform  of  doctrine,  nor  a  revolution  which  afi’ected 
only  the  external  relations  of  life  (Church  polity  and  form  of 
worship),  without  touching  doctrinal  questions.  It  w  jis  rather  a 
comprehensive  reformation  of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the 
newly -awakened  evangelical  faithy  as  it  manifested  itself  in  its 
practico-moral  aspects.  As  primitive  Christianity  did  not  present 
a  perfectly  systematic  theology  to  its  adherents,  so  those  who 
restored  pure  scriptural  religion  did  not  think  of  establishing  a 
complete  system  of  doctrines.  The  heart,  and  the  actions  of  the 
heart,  preceded ;  science  followed  in  slow  progression.’  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this.  Wo  cannot,  however, 
admit,  if  such  be  the  meaning,  that  ‘  the  heart,  and  the  actions 
of  the  heart,’  entirely  ‘  preceded’  knowledge,  or  the  entrance  of 
light  into  the  understanding.  That  they  preceded  the  com¬ 
pleting,  or  the  systematizing,  of  knowledge,  is  true  ;  but  know¬ 
ledge  itself  was  still  first.  ‘  The  publication  of  the  ninety-five 
Theses  (a.d.  1517,  Oct.  31),  in  which  Luther  opposed  Tetzel  on 
moral  grounds,  and  the  zeal  which  Zuinglius  displayed  about 
the  same  time,  in  combating  the  prevailing  abuses  of  the  Church 
and  the  errors  of  his  age,  became  the  signal  for  further  contests. 
True ;  but  the  publication  of  the  Theses  by  Luther,  and  tlie  com¬ 
bating  of  the  errors  of  his  age  by  Zuinglius,  were  both  the  result 
of  the  entrance  of  light.  That  that  light  had  found  its  into 
two  such  minds  at  the  same  time,  and  independently  of  each 
other,  was  one  of  the  arrangements  of  Providence  for  the  more 
effectual  and  rapid  accomplishment  of  its  ends.  Rut  in  either 
case  it  was  the  understanding,  not  the  heart,  that  ‘  precedwl  > 
and  just  as  the  light  increased,  the  w^armth  of  zeal  grew 
Thus,  too,  it  was  in  the  case  of  ^primitive  Christianity.’  Ihe 
*  action  ’  assuredly  was  not  first  on  the  heart :  knowdedge  was  nist 
imparted— the  knowledge  of  certJiin  divine  truths.  Rv  this 
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knowledge — of  which  the  mind  was  made  to  perceive  the  divine 
excellence  by  the  direct  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God — the 
affections  of  the  heart  were  touched,  awakened,  inflamed.  The 
idea  of  *  the  heart,  and  the  actions  of  the  heart,  preceding,  and 
science  (knowledge)  slowly  following,’  seems  to  us  an  inversion 
of  the  true  and  rational  order  of  things.  That  in  both  cases — 
both  at  what  Paul  calls  ‘  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,’  and  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation — the  knowledge  was  gradually  received y 
is  no  proof  that,  in  either  case,  it  was  not  first.  ‘  When  the 
attack  on  the  sale  of  indulgences  had  shaken  scholasticism  to  its 
very  foundations,  the  opposition  to  all  that  was  unscriptural  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  its  doctrines,  soon 
spread  further,  though  its  success  was  not  everywhere  the  same.* 
Still  true.  And  just  in  proportion  as  the  opposition  to  the 
wrong  principles,  and  the  introduction  to  the  right,  did  prove 
successful,  the  heart  was  brought  to  its  true  position  and  its  right 
‘action.’  We  make  these  remarks  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
censured  for  hypercritical  testiness,  because  we  confess  ourselves 
very  jealous  of  every  view  of  religion,  that  places  it,  or  seems  to 
place  it,  in  feelingy  apart  from,  or  even  as  introductory  to,  spi¬ 
ritual  illumination, — that  puts  the  heart  before  the  understand¬ 
ing.  Everything  of  the  kind  we  regard  as,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
enthusiasm. 

The  designation  given  to  this  fourth  period,  means  its  having 
been  specially  distinguished  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  its 
‘  symbols  ;’  i.e.  of  the  creeds,  confessions,  articles,  formularies,  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  Church.  It  was  natural,  unavoid¬ 
able,  that  in  such  a  period  these  should  abound.  The  very  word, 
‘  The  Reformation,’  implies  a  radical  and  extensive  change.  This 
requires,  of  course,  to  be  set  forth.  Wherein  docs  it  consist  ? 
— what  are  the  new  principles  you  require  us  to  adopt  ? — what 
the  new  practices  you  would  have  us  introduce  ?  were  questions 
to  which  reformers  might  expect  a  demand  for  answers.  In  the 
‘  general  history  of  doctrines  ’  during  this  period,  we  have  the 
development  of  the  differences  betw'ecn  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Heformed  Churches, — of  which  the  latter,  from  its  origin,  might 
have  been  called  the  Zuinglian,  and  afterwards  the  Calvinistic — 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  which  both  were  secessions  ; 
irnd  the  Greek  Church : — together  with,  the  leading  characteristics 
of  various  ‘  minor  sects  — Anabaptists,  Unitarians,  Arminians, 
Quakers.  In  the  opening  section,  entitled,  ‘  Principles  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,’  the  following  statement  is  made : — 

*  From  the  commencement,  two  principles  manifested  themselves, 
which  determined  the  course  taken  by  the  Reformers  ;  the  one  a 
^tertal^  the  other  a  formal  principle.  The  former  was  contained  in 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  the  latter  manifested 
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iUelf  in  the  constant  appeal  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  only  de. 
cisive  authority  in  questions  concerning  faith.  It  may  be  said  (though 
it  be  true  only  to  a  certain  extent),  that  the  German  reformers  adopt 
rather  the  material  principle,  whilst  those  of  Switzerland  (first  Zuin- 

glius  and  afterwards  Calvin),  gave  preference  to  the  formal.’ _ Vol.  ii. 

pp.  154,  155. 

Was  it  so  ? — was  it  so  on  either  side  ?  Every  one  is  aware  of 
the  earnestness  with  which  Martin  Luther  grasped,  and  the 
tenacitjr  with  which  he  kept  hold  of,  the  ‘  articulis  stands  vcl 
cadentis  ecclesiae,’  as  he  justly  denominated  the  great  doctrine 
here  specified : — but  on  the  one  hand,  yve  doubt  whether  Luther 
himself,  and  still  less  the  German  reformers  generally,  held  that 
doctrine  with  greater  decision  and  warmth  of  attachment,  than 
did  the  reformer  of  Zurich,  or  of  Geneva ;  and  on  the  other, 
we  are  far  from  willing  to  think  the  adherence  of  Luther  at  all 
less  resolute  than  that  of  the  two  Swiss  reformers,  to  the  great 
Protestant  principle  of  the  paramount  authority  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  questions  of  faith.  It  is  hardly,  indeed,  to  be  supposed, 
that  he  who  translated  the  Bible  into  his  vernacular  tongue,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  setting  it  up  as  the  one  standard  of 
appeal,  should  have  been  less  tenacious  of  this  very  point  of  its 
exclusive  authority. 

^  W e  shall  have  to  consider  the  dogmatic  development  of  each 
of  these  great  sections  of  the  Church  separately,  as  well  as  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other.  Nor  must  we  pass 
over  those  religious  parties  which  made  their  appearance  in  the 
commotion  of  those  times,  and,  so  far  from  joining  any  of  the 
larger  bodies,  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  each  of  them,  and 
were  looked  upon  as  heretical.’  We  have  enumerated  both  the 
larger  sections  and  the  minor  sects.  For  the  difi’erenccs  amongst 
them,  respectively,  both  as  to  principles  of  dogmatic  theology, 
jind  as  to  matters  of  ecclesiastical  observance ;  their  various  for¬ 
mularies  of  both  ;  controversies  respecting  different  items  of  their 
contents  ;  as  well  as  points  in  which  the  greater  and  smaller  par¬ 
ties,  in  greater  and  smaller  degrees,  symbolized  with  each  other, 
shading  into  each  other’s  views ; — we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with 
a  general  reference  to  the  work  itself. 

Amidst  all  their  differences,  embodied  in  their  respective  for¬ 
mularies,  they  had  still  a  common  stand  to  make  against  the  im* 
pugners  of  the  authority  of  divine  revelation — ‘  Freethinkers, 
Deists,  Naturalists.’  The  ‘  age  ’  of  ^  apologetics  ’  was  long  since 
closed,  but  apologetics  themselves  were  not  at  an  end.  ‘  Aiming 
at  practical  results,  and  accustomed  to  bold  and  hasty  judgments, 
they  declared  war  against  the  belief  in  revelation  adopted  by  ai 
the  Confessions  of  that  age,  and  thus  compelled  the  apologists 
of  the  Christian  Church  to  re-enter  the  lists.’  To  such  assau  ts 
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of  infidol  and  atheistical  philosophy,  we  owe  many  able  vindica¬ 
tions  of  the  inspired  authority  of  the  llible.  And  thus  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  the  present  day.  Only  it  is  now,  in  some  degree, 
assuming  a  new  phasis.  There  is  a  system  of  philosophical 
sapping  and  mining y  without  a  professed  disavowal  of  revelation, 
nay,  with  even,  in  variously  modified  senses,  a  professed  admission 
of  it ;  and  there  is  a  system,  too,  of  explaining  away  the  essential 
articles  of  revealed  truth,  by  assigning  to  Bible  phraseology  a 
philosophical  sense — a  sense  more  in  accordance  with  what  the 
philosophical  theologians  call  the  advancing  intellect  of  the  age. 
They  thus  affect  to  put  honour  upon  the  Scripture  writers ;  show¬ 
ing,  forsooth,  how,  when  rightly  interpreted,  they  were  a-head  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived — how  they  really  held  the  very 
tenets  of  the  modem  school  itself!  They  thus  confer  the 
diploma  of  ‘  doctor  in  philosophy  ’  on  the  worthy  fishermen  of 
Galilee ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  it  sufficiently 
apparent  that  the  honour  is  their  own.  We  cannot  but  regard 
avowed  infidelity  as  far  more  honest,  and  far  less  dangerous. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  according  to  which  there  is,  under  each 
period,  a  gcncraly  followed  by  a  special,  history  of  doctrines, 
gives  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  repetition,— of  which, 
however,  a  good  deal  is  more  apparent  than  real.  We  do  not 
see,  indeed,  how  this  could  well  have  been  avoided.  And, 
considering  the  all  but  endless  variety  of  opinions  embraced  by 
the  minor  sects,  as  well  as  by  the  larger  divisions,  of  the  Church — 
the  ease  with  which  every,  even  the  wildest,  visionary  could  ‘  draw 
away  disciples  after  him’ — and  the  absolutely  provoking  absur¬ 
dities  and  vagaries,  whether  of  mystical  enthusiasm  or  of  reck¬ 
less  speculation — which,  from  the  desire  to  be  impartial,  the 
liistorian  feels  himself  bound,  how  irksome  soever  the  task,  to 
put  on  record ;  we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  at  the  patience, 
both  of  research  and  of  statement,  which  he  has  exemplified :  it 
18  truly  German.  For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  but  feel  and 
acknowledge  how  greatly  we  are  indebted  to  the  authors  of 
such  works  as  the  one  before  us,  for  the  amount  of  trouble 
they  save  us.  There  are  some  things  which  it  is  desirable  to 
know,  but  of  which  the  simple  knowledge  of  their  having 
existed  is  enough ; — even  the  simple  knovdedge  of  whose  ex¬ 
istence,  however,  requires  an  extent  of  reading  and  investigation 
for  which  but  few  have  either  the  opportunity,  the  ability,  or 
the  inclination ;  and  which  the  attempt  of  all  to  obtain  for 
themselves  would  be  an  expenditure  of  time  and  brain  such 
as  the  value  of  the  result  could  not  justify.  They,  therefore, 
are  most  useful  men,  w’ho,  whether  from  the  peculiar  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  their  ow’n  minds,  rendering  that  a  source  of  enjoyment 
''hich  to  others  w’ould  be  an  intolerable  task,  or  from  the  force 
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of  a  conviction  of  utility  overcoming  a  natural  disinclination, 
put  U8  in  possession  of  the  acquisitions  of  their  immense 
reading  and  persevering  inquiry,  through  all  the  ages,  and 
through  all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions,  of  the  Church,  as 
Hagenbach  has  in  these  volumes  done.  And  for  the  same 
reason,  we  are  obliged  to  German  scholars  in  our  own  country, 
who,  by  their  translations,  bring  such  information  within  general 
reach  amongst  ourselves. 

The  detail  under  ‘the  special  history  of  doctrines,’  during 
this  fourth  period,  of  the  great  distinctive  differences  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  as  well  as  of  the  differences,  some 
of  them  not  inferior  in  importance,  among  the  diverse  sections 
of  the  Protestant  community  itself,  we  must  pass  over;  and 
come  to  the  fifth  and  last  period,  extending  from  the  year  1720 
to  the  present  time,  and  entitled,  ‘  The  age  of  criticism,  of  spe¬ 
culation,  and  of  antithesis  between  faith  and  knowledge,  philo¬ 
sophy  and  Christianity,  reason  and  revelation,^ 

*  The  spirit  of  investigation  having  been  awakened,  and  the  be¬ 
lief  in  human  authority  having  been  shaken  by  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  signal  was  given  for  a  more  liberal 
progressive  movement.  But,  as  the  Reformers,  at  the  same  time, 
declared,  in  terms  quite  as  decided,  that  no  other  foundation 
can  bo  laid  than  that  which  is  laid,  and  strengthened  the  belief 
in  the  divine  authority  of  scripture,  they  directed  the  attention 
of  Christians  to  the  first  condition  of  the  Church,  as  a  something 
to  be  restored.*  It  would  have  been  a  happy  thing  for  the 
Church  and  for  the  world,  had  the  ground  thus  taken  by  the 
Reformers,  and  urged  by  them  on  the  attention  of  Christians, 
been  at  once  more  thoroughly  kept  by  themselves,  and  more 
consistently  and  stcdfastly  maintained  by  their  Protestant  suc¬ 
cessors.  But  the  Reformers  left  not  a  little  which  required, 
and,  as  transmitted  from  them,  still  requires,  a  second  reforma¬ 
tion.  And,  moreover,  even  where  tradition  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church  are  disowned  as  having  anything  to  say  in  the 
settlement  of  theological  truth,  experience  shows  what  a  possi¬ 
bility  there  is  of  introducing  other  authorities,  as  co-ordinate 
with,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  superior  to,  that  of  the  Divine 
word — such  as,  the  ‘  pure  reason,*  the  ‘  intellectual  intuition, 
the  *  religious  consciousness,*  of  man’s  nature.  This  is  to  Ik' 
deplored.  Such  philosophers  have  unsettled  the  great  principle 
of  the  Reformation,  even  more  effectually  than  the  traditionists. 
The  sources  of  knowledge  to  which  they  have  appealed,  and 
from  which  they  have  professed  to  draw  their  discoveries,  are 
themselves  so  recondite,  so  questionable,  so  indeterminate,  so 
shadowy  and  shifting,  so  ‘  salt- water-and -fresh,’  —  yielding 
products  as  various  as  the  minds  in  which  they  subsist,  that  all 
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i8  thrown  loose,  and  the  dictates  of  tlie  Book  of  God  are  tested 
hj  criteria  such  as  themselves  require  to  be  tested  by  it — criteria 
infinitely  more  precarious  than  that  which  they  are  applied  to  try. 

As  the  period  is  dated  from  *  the  rise  of  the  W olfian  Philo¬ 
sophy  in  Germany  ’  (which  is  described  as  ‘  a  modified  form  of 
that  of  Leibnitz  ’)  we  shall  occupy  our  brief  remaining  space — 
having  already  exceeded  due  bounds — with  a  few  general  re¬ 
marks  on  the  tendency  of  the  introduction  of  the  German  philo¬ 
sophy  in  general  into  the  department  of  Christian  theology. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  between  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
There  never  can  be.  In  saying  so,  we  mean  by  ‘  natural  religion’ 
what  nature  teaches,  not  ichat  men  actually  learn.  To  suppose 
any  opposition,  or  discrepancy,  between  what  nature  teaches  and 
what  revelation  teaches;  would  be  to  suppose  God  speaking  with 
two  voices,  and  teaching  with  the  one  and  with  the  other  differ¬ 
ent  lessons,  lessons  such  as  cannot  be  both  true.  But  when 
natural  religion  is  deemed  enough  ;  when  it  is  made  to  supAicde 
revelation ;  when  its  speculations  end  in  *  deism  and  naturalism,’ 
to  the  setting  aside  of  all  the  special  discoveries  of  God’s  inspired 
word;  or  when  human  reason,  drawing  its  lessons  from  nature 
alone,  whether  external  or  internal,  whether  by  a  process  of 
logical  consciousness  or  intuitional,  sets  itself  up  as  arbiter  of  the 
contents  of  that  word,  explaining  them  by  its  own  data,  and,  by 
Its  rationalistic  legerdemain,  bringing  them  dowm  to  its  own 
level ;  leaving  nothing  special  in  them  that  is  worth  retaining ; 
sweeping  away  whatever  bears  the  contraband  character  of 


supematuralism ;  overturning  and  erasing  the  very  foundations 
of  the  divine  scheme  of  man’s  redemption ;  it  is  time  for  the 
friends  of  that  book  and  of  that  scheme  to  be  upon  the  alert, 
and  to  rouse  the  Church  of  God  to  a  due  sense  of  the  danger. 
We  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the  danger  to  true  religion  in  our 
own  day,  from  the  prevalence  of  such  philosophy, is  not  less  at  least 
than  that  which  arose  from  the  Platonism  and  the  Gnosticism  of 
in  earlier  period.  We  acknowledge  no  true  religion  but  one — 
^he  religion  of  the  Bible,  In  as  far  as  the  lessons  of  nature  arc 
correctly  learned,  they  are  in  full  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
inspiration  in  that  book,  and  form  a  part  of  the  religion  which  it 
unfolds  in  principle,  and  inculcates  in  practice.  But  they  are  not 
the  whole  of  it.  Revelation  has  lessons  of  its  own.  The  religion 
^  ®ud  there  dictates  to  man  bears  special  relation  to  his 
.  en,  sinful,  guilty,  condemned  state.  Now,  in  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  what  in  our  day  passes  under  the  designation  of  the  phi- 


ewphy  of  religion,  this  is  sadly  overlooked.  The  grand  truth 
18  forgotten,  that  the  religion  of  man,  as  he  now  is,  is  the  religion 
And  where  this  is  forgotten,  the  philosophy  of 
cligton  is  neither  religion  nor  philosophy.  The  religion  pro- 
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vided  for  man  in  divine  revelation  is  a  religion  adapted  to  mau’t) 
condition.  Its  facts  and  principles  are  there,  and  there  alone. 
They  are,  in  their  very  nature,  such  as  no  ‘  intellectual  intuition’ 
could  ever  have  discovered ;  and  such  as  by  no  process  of  logic 
could  ever,  from  any  other  sources  of  information,  have  been 
reasoned  out.  The  religion,  objectively,  is  in  the  book ;  it  be¬ 
comes  subjective  when,  by  spiritual  discernment  and  faith,  its 
truths  are  lodged  in  the  mind,  and  when,  by  their  holy  and  happy 
influence,  they  affect  the  heart  and  the  life.  Much  has  been 
written,  learnedly  written,  about  the  distinction  between  theology 
and  religion ;  much  more,  in  our  simple  apprehension,  than 
enough.  Theology  is  divine  truth ;  religion  is  its  reception 
and  influence.  The  one  is  objective  religion,  the  other  subjective ; 
the  one,  religion  in  its  principles — the  other,  religion  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  operation  of  its  principles.  If  men  choose 
to  court  singularity,  and  a  reputation  for  more  than  ordinary 
depth,  by  wrapping  up  simple  truths  in  terms  of  incomprehen¬ 
sible  abstruseness,  to  ‘  slur  beneath  well-sounding  (ireek  ’  senti¬ 
ments  which,  put  into  plain  English,  would  be  too  common-place 
for  a  philosopher,  we  make  them  welcome.  Only  they  must  not 
insist  on  our  racking  our  brains  to  comprehend  them.  M  e  feel 
ourselves  under  obligation  to  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  attain  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  has  the  impress  of  divinity ;  but 
w  e  can  admit  no  such  obligation  as  to  the  speculations  of  human 
wdsdom.  If  men  will  hide  themselves  in  brakes  and  jungles, 


and  jiride  themselves  in  having  got  into  such  concealment,  we  do 
not  feel  bound  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  our  eyes  in  the  attempt 
to  get  at  them.  If  they  have  a  fancy  for  diving,  and  carry  down 
with  them  out  of  sight  w  hat  might  have  been  found  by  us  on  the 
surface ;  and,  even  when  they  have  got  to  their  utmost  depth, 
thrown  their  ink  around  them,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  the  more 
effectually  to  elude  any  one  who  might  make  the  trial  of  diving 
after  them  :  we  would  rather  keep  above.  Eight  sure  w’c  arc, 
for  example,  that  some  of  the  speculations  of  that  soi-dtsant 
philosophy,  which  is  trying  (we  trust  vainly)  to  force  its  way 
into  our  British  theology,  respecting  wdiat  it  quaintly  calls  ‘the 
ABSOLUTE,*  though  blended  occasionally  with  no  small  measure 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  both  in  thought  and  in  expression, 
arc  as  absolutely  innocent  of  all  distinct  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  the  speculators  themselves,  Jis  they  are  in  those  of  their 
admirers.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  so,  unless  they’  have  minds  so 
constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  forming  consistent  ideas  out  of 
demonstrable  contradictions,  and  of  creating  realities  out  of  nul¬ 
lities.  For  what  are  many*  of  those  speculations  i  Impalpable, 
undcfinable,  inappreciable  abstractions  ;  ‘  shadow’s  of  shades , 
dreamy  ghosts,  that  come  in  very  ‘  questionable  shapes,’  if,  i*’* 
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(]«ed,  in  shapes  at  all ;  gossamer  films  of  thought  which  cannot 
bear  a  touch  or  a  breath.  They  begin  in  nothing,  and  they 
end  in  nothing ;  or,  if  not  in  nothing,  in  what  is  not  much  better, 
the  confounding  of  everything ;  either  identifying  God  and  his 
works  by  deifying  the  works,  or  undeifying  their  Maker ;  or 
giving  both  the  works  and  maker  no  existence  save  as  ideas  in 
human  minds,  that  is  to  say,  no  existence  at  all.  Such  specula¬ 
tions  are,  in  one  respect,  most  edifying.  They  confirm  the  truth 
of  Bible  statements.  Paul  says,  looking  back  upon  the  ages 
preceding  Christianity,  '  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God 
but  these  speculations  go  even  farther ;  they  afford  convincing 
proof  that,  but  for  revelation,  ‘  the  world  by  wisdom  ’  would  not 
hate  known  God  yet. 

Nor  is  this  all.  While  the  speculations  in  which  their  *  intui¬ 
tional*  and  their  ‘  logical  consciousnesses*  indulge  themselves  are, 
not  a  few  of  them,  mere  '  airy  nothings,*  to  which  they  strive  to 
give  ‘  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,*  mere  ‘  voces  et  praeterea 
nihil  ;* — even  when  they  come  to  deal  with  the  substantial  verities 
of  revelation  themselves,  so  fond  are  they  of  their  ideal  abstrac¬ 
tions,  that  they  make  it  their  aim  to  divest  them  of  their  reality, 
to  clothe  them  with  nakedness,  to  convert  them  into  enigmas, 
allegories,  and  myths,  a  kind  of  novel  system  of  typa,  enveloping 
the  notions  of  their  own  ‘  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.*  Inspira¬ 
tion  itself  becomes,  in  their  hands,  little,  if  anything,  more  than 
a  kind  of  lofty  genius  like  their  own,  a  genius  in  the  department 
of  spiritual  science,  analogous  to  that  which  others  have  mani¬ 
fested  in  different  departments  of  natural  science ;  and  all  in 
Christianity  that  makes  it  worth  a  rush  to  guilt^^  and  condemned 
creatures  is,  in  their  alembic,  sublimed  out  of  it ;  and  nothing 
left  behind  but  a  worthless  residuum,  a  mere  caput  mortuum. 
When  we  have  the  characteristics  of  this  fifth  period,  indeed, 
in  these  terms — ‘  the  age  of  criticism^  of  speculation,  and  of  anti^ 
thesis  between  faith  and  knowledge,  phdosophy  and  Christianity, 
reason  and  retelation^ — it  is  not  very  difficult  to  divine  what 
must  be  its  general  complexion.  There  are  some  things  which 
ni  themselves  are  unobjectionable,  but  become  beneficial  or  detri¬ 
mental  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  arc  used.  Such 
things  are  ‘  criticism^  and  ‘  speculation^  Nothing  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  legitimate,  nothing  more  pernicious  than  lawless,  criti¬ 
cism.  W  hen,  assuming  that  in  the  Scriptures  we  have  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  God,  criticism  is  fairly  and  faithfully  applied  to  the 
diwovery  and  elucidation  of  the  contents  of  that  revelation, — 
^hat  can  be  better  ?  And  when  speculation  is  kept  under  the 
.of  the  authority  of  that  revelation,  as  thus  interpreted 
1  legitimate  criticism,  who  will  prohibit  its  indulgence  ?  It 
^  gives  play  to  the  mental  faculties,  and  may  assist  in  further 
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eliciting  truth.  But  amidst  the  tendencies  of  our  fallen  nature, 
speculation  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  word.  A\'hen  the  reins  arc 
thrown  on  its  neck,  our  minds  arc  so  sadly  apt  to  get  enamoured 
of  their  own  lucubrations,  as  well  as  of  the  credit  of  originality 
and  profoundness,  that  legitimate  authority  loses  its  command,  is 
felt  galling,  and  fretfully  thrown  off.  Of  the  truth  of  this  our 
own  times  are  rife  with  exemplifications.  As  to  the  ‘  ajitithesis 
between  faith  and  knowledge,  philosophy  and  Christianity,  rea¬ 
son  and  revelation,’  there  cannot,  in  reality,  be  any  such  thing. 
We  may  believe  what  we  cannot  with  propriety  be  said  to  know, 
in  the  sense  in  which  know  ledge  is  distinguished  from  faith ;  but 
we  never  can  believe  what  is  in  ‘  antithesis,’  or  opposition,  to 
what  we  know'.  And  as  to  ‘  antithesis’  between  ‘  philosophy 
and  Christianity,’  or  between  ‘  reason  and  revelation,’ — w’c  are 
well  aware  that  such  antithesis  has  been  fondly  and  presumptu¬ 
ously  maintained.  Having  no  pretensions  to  being  philosophers 
ourselves,  how'ever,  and  no  special  coveting  of  the  distinction 
(let  the  reader  say  ‘  sour  grapes’  as  he  may),  we  are  humbly  of 
opinion  that  the  first  inquiry  ought  to  be,  whether  ‘  Christianity,’ 
or  ‘  revelation,’  be  from  God ;  and  whether,  as  a  necessary 
secjuence,  its  lessons  liavc  the  attribute  of  truth  ;  and  that,  this 
being  once  satisfactorily  ascertained,  it  must  be  utterly  a  misno¬ 
mer  to  call  anything  whatever  by  the  name  of  either  philosophy 
or  reason,  which  leads  to  conclusions  at  variance  with  lessons 
proved  to  be  divine.  There  is  neither  reason  nor  philosophy', 
where  there  is  not  truth.  There  is,  therefore,  neither  reason  in 
the  philosophy,  nor  philosophy  in  the  reason,  that  contradicts 
revelation.  We  know'  nothing  more  essential  than  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  this  position.  Well  arc  w'c  aware  how  the  philosophers 
themselves  will  sniff  at  such  a  sentiment.  The  more’s  the  pity. 
We  hold  the  conviction,  respecting  the  very  loftiest  in  their 
ranks,  that  the  only  way  for  him  to  become  truly  wise  is  his 
‘  becoming  a  fooL*  With  regard  to  all  subjects  of  w^hich  the 
Bible  treats, — all  that  come  within  the  department  of  religious 
truth, — we  are  satisfied  to  take  our  lowly  scat  at  the  feet  oi  our 
Divine  Teacher,  and  receive  his  lessons  as  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  us  them.  We  are  strongly  tempted  to  think,  that  there 
seldom,  if  ever,  has  been  a  larger  amount  of  pure  sophistry, 
of  what,  were  w'e  not  on  ceremony,  we  should  call — nonsense^ 
yes,  as  sheer  nonsense  as  ever  human  brains  were  spun  into, 
that  has  been  christened  by  the  name  of  philosophy, — than  dur¬ 
ing  this  fifth  period  of  the  history  of  doctrines.  We  hear  much 
about  *  great  thinkers,^  Now  we  have  a  notion,  old-fashioned 
folks  as  we  arc,  that  epithets  should  have  a  meaning  appropriate 
to  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied.  What  is  a  ‘gr^****^ 
thinker  V  Can  any  man  be  a  great  thinker,  w'ho  is  not  a  ^ctse 
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thinker  ?  Is  the  great  thinker  the  man  who  thinks  mucky  or  the 
man  who  thinks  well?  Is  not  wisdom  the  true  greatness  of 
thought  ?  Consider  the  question  in  relation  to  any  department 
of  science  whatever.  The  man  who,  in  any  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  is  extolled  as  a  thinker y  can  have  no  true  title  to  his 
celebrity,  unless  his  thinking  has  been  wise  in  the  direction  and 
prosecution  of  its  researches,  and  sound  and  valuable  in  its 
results.  And  the  test  requires  most  especial  application,  in 
regard  to  what  passes  for  profound  thinking.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  have  the  semblance  of  depth.  It  requires  only  to  be 
unintelligible.  No  man  is  disposed  to  underrate  his  own  under¬ 
standing.  When  he  comes,  therefore,  upon  something  which, 
with  all  his  efforts,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  he  is  apt  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  must  be  wonderfully  profound,  seeing  even  the  line 
of  his  intellect — which  he  is  not  willing  to  believe  specially 
deficient  in  length — is  unable  to  sound  it.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
depth  may  be  in  the  words,  more  than  in  the  sense.  It  may 
consist  in  the  use  of  extraordinary  terms,  coined  for  the  purpose 
in  some  outlandish  mint,  which  give  to  the  inconsiderate 
reader  the  impression  of  a  meaning  underlying  them,  such  as 
none  of  the  existing  terms  of  human  speech  are  competent  to 
convey.  Whereas,  if  the  terms  could  be  understood,  it  might  be 
found  little  better  than  surface-work  after  all.  There  are  sub¬ 
jects,  moreover,  on  which  nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  man  to  get 
out  of  his  own  depth,  and  to  draw  others  out  of  theirs.  But  it 
docs  not  follow  from  his  getting  out  of  his  depth,  that  he  is  pro¬ 
found.  We  have  alluded  to  diving.  Now,  if  a  man  really  dives 
deeply  into  the  abysses  of  thought,  what  should  be  the  proof  of 
It  ?  Surely  his  bringing  up  wisdom  from  these  abysses.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  think  of  him,  who  pretends  to  have  dived  to  the 
bottom  of  the  very  deepest  of  those  depths,  and  comes  up  with 
folly  ?  He  must  have  chosen,  at  all  events,  a  wrong  place  for 
his  diving.  A  man  may  be  a  good  diver,  and  not  a  good  pearl- 
diver.  He  cannot  be  a  good  pearl-diver,  who  brings  up  no 
pearls.  No  matter  how  deep  he  goes,  if  he  mistakes  his  ground. 
The  pearls  of  truth  are  the  only  articles  worth  finding,  as  the 
result  of  thought.  Where  these  are  not  found,  the  diving  is 
mere  pretension — mere  quackery.  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  constrained  to  come,  in  the  case  of  those  great, 
profound,  original,  unrivalled  thinkers, — those  ^greatest  of  this  or 
of  any  age’ — who,  having  plunged  into  the  unfathomable  depths, 
wd  professed  to  find  ground  where  none  of  their  predecessors 
HI  diving  had  found  it  before  them,  have  come  up  with  the 
discovery — under  various  modifications,  it  may  be,  but  essentially 
the  same — that  ‘there  is  no  God?’  The  Bible  calls  such 
men  *  fools.’  We  agree  with  the  Bible. 
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Yet  what  else  than  this,  respecting  this  great  first  truth,  is  the 
result  of  all  the  profound  speculations,  as  they  have  been  deemed, 
of  Spinoza,  and  Kant,  and  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  as 
well  as  others,  before,  along  with,  and  after  them,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  what  may  be  termed  theological  philosophy  ?  Who  denies 
them  the  possession  of  vast  natural  endowments  i  But,  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  possessor  of  such  powers  a  truly  ‘  great  thinker,’  the 
endowments  require  to  be  rightly  applied.  In  our  apprehension, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  greater  folly,  than  w  hat  w  e  must  deem  the 
unprofitable  w^aste  of  mental  power  in  the  w^ay  in  which,  to  so 
large  an  extent,  it  has  been  expended.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  first  part  of  the  follow* ing  sentence,  sure  we  arc 
there  is  *  enough  and  to  spare  ’  in  the  second : — ‘  The  rationalists 
and  supranaturalists,  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the 
empirico-practical  aspect  of  religion,  had  lost  sight  of  its  more 
profound  and  speculative  aspect.  The  opposite  took  place  in  the 
case  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.  These  founders  of  that  new’  kind 
of  esoteric  gnosis  introduced  a  phraseology  perfectly  unintel¬ 
ligible,  which  appeared  to  their  contemporaries  as  a  kind  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  language.’  And  there  is  no  less  truth  in  wdiat  follows: — 

‘  To  formulas,  in  sound  orthodox,  they  attached  a  sense  different 
from  that  contained  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  some¬ 
times  incompatible  even  with  revealed  truth  itself.’  This  might 
have  been  stated  more  strongly.  Their  interpretations  have  been 
utterly  subversive  of  some  of  the  most  essential  articles  of  such 
‘  revealed  truth.’  And  this  is  a  species  of  prexarication,  of 
which,  with  regard  to  more  than  those  named,  there  is  reason  to 
complain.  We  are  aware  of  few’  things  more  severely  reprehen¬ 
sible  than  the  worse  than  Jesuitical  attempt  to  undermine  and 
overthrow  the  truths  of  revelation  by  the  artful  use  of  the  very 
phraseology  in  which  they  have  been  ordinarily  clothed.  And 
as  to  their  unintelligible  te  rms  ;  if  men  w’ill  employ  hiei'oglyphtcSf 
w’c  are  much  disposed  to  let  them  stand,  till  they  may  be  pleased 
themselves  to  explain  them.  We  are  not  bound  to  study  the  art 
of  deciphering ^  unless  we  arc  very  sure  of  arriving  at  some  result 
w’orth  our  pains.  We  have  tried  to  toil  through  some  little  of 
the  uninterpretable  jargon  in  w’hich  they  have  chosen  to  wrap  up 
their  speculations  (that  is,  in  translation,  w’c  know’  not  whether 
to  their  advantage  or  their  disadvantage),  and  have  occasionally 
been  tempted  to  ask  whether  our  trials  thus  to  grapple  with  the 
incomprehensible  w’ere  not  an  approach  to  a  sinful  w  aste  of  time. 
We  have  felt,  indeed,  and  that  strongly,  as  if  w’c  w’erc  arrested 
in  Itmine,  For,  unless  there  be  a  clear  and  settled  deliverance 
respecting  that  first  and  fundamental  truth,  the  existence  and 
moral  government  of  a  personal  Deity,  we  naturally  ask,  m 
regard  to  all  that  can  come  under  the  designation  of  reltgton,  to 
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what  end  push  inquiry  one  step  further  (  Religion,  whether 
objective  or  subjective,  is  at  once  stripped  of  all  that  can  give  it 
interest  or  worth,  nay,  is  robbed  of  the  very  element  in  which 
it  ‘lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.’  No  God — no  religion. 

In  speaking  our  minds  thus  plainly  we  are  quite  prepared  for 
the  scorn  of  the  ‘deep  thinkers.’  We  own  ourselves  of  what 
has  been  called  the  old  school.  And  having  drunk  the  ‘  old 
wine,’  we  feel  no  eager  thirsting  after  the  new,  having  a  pretty 
strong  conviction,  unconnoisseur -like  as  our  taste  may  be  reckoned, 
that  ‘  the  old  is  better.’  Progress  is  the  order  of  the  day.  And 
why  not  progress  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  other  things  ?  If  the 
idea  of  progress  be  but  rightly  understood,  nothing  can  be  more 
desirable.  If,  objectively  considered,  it  means  an  advance  in  the 
clearness,  comprehensiveness,  and  systematic  connectedness,  of 
the  knowledge  of  what  God  has  revealed,  w^hether  by  his  works 
or  by  his  word ;  and  if  subjectively  considered,  it  means  an 
advance  in  the  holy  and  happy  influence  of  such  knowledge  on 
personal  and  social  character  and  condition ;  what  can  be  more 
desirable  ?  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  amount  of  transcen¬ 
dental  anticipation.  With  such  philosophers  tlie  w^ord  of  God, 
instead  of  being  a  divine  fixture,  and  containing,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  previous  volume  of  nature,  the  ultimatum  of 
divine  discovery  to  man,  is  only  a  phasis  in  the  great  general 
movement  of  mind  towards  the  perfection  of  knowledge.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lofty  and  complacent  assurance,  to  the  realization 
of  which  they  are  themselves  not  a  little  contributing,  that  what 
they  call  the  ‘  religious  consciousness  of  the  age  ’  is  getting,  or  may 
and  will  get,  ahead  of  all  that  has  yet,  even  by  that  word,  been 
made  known  to  mankind !  Alas  !  for  the  presumptuous  illusion  ! 
Ihere  is  a  progress  that  is  retrogression ;  and  we  fear  that  all 
along  this  has  been  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  independ- 
enUy  of  revelation,  in  ‘  the  things  of  God.’  The  entire  history  of 
religion  in  our  world  proves  it.  Look  at  that  history  before  the 
flood ;  look  at  it  after  the  flood ;  look  at  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews ;  look  at  it  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Church ;  look  at  it 
m  every  heathen  country.  Docs  not  the  entire  retrospect  con¬ 
firm  the  two  positions,  that  wherever  there  has  been  what  was 
nght,  there  has  been  an  invariable  tendency  to  deterioration,  to 
fall  back  into  the  wrong ;  and  that  wherever  there  has  been  what 
was  wrong,  there  has  never,  apart  from  foreign  influence,  been 
any  amelioration,  any  advance  to  what  was  right  ?  And  all  the 
high-minded  attempts  to  improve  upon  divine  revelation  will 
only  serve,  in  the  long  run,  though  in  a  different  way,  to  confirm 
the  same  positions.  ‘  The  foolishness  of  God  ’  will  continue  to 
prove  itself,  as  it  has  done  hitherto,  ‘  wiser  than  men.’  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  ever  be  in  advance  of  the  age ;  never  the  age  in 
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tidfance  of  Christianity.  And  the  age  will  improve,  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  light  and  heat  of  its  glorious  and  blessed  trull  ip 
come  to  radiate  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  growing  number 
of  the  race.  It  is  when  ‘  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  ’ — surely 
as  revealed  in  the  book  which  says  so — ‘  shall  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea,*  that  ‘  there  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt  or 
to  destroy  in  all  God’s  holy  mountain.*  According  to  some  of 
our  philosophers,  indeed,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
themselves  were  men  not  only  of  various  degrees  of  religious 
intuition,  but  the  subjects  of  various  descriptions  of  religious 
idiosyncrasies ;  by  which  means,  as  if  they  had  not  been  all 
taught  by  one  Spirit,  their  views  and  representations  were  made 
so  widely  to  differ  as  almost  to  amount  to  different  religions. 
What  are  wc  to  make  of  the  New  Testament  under  the  tuition 
of  Schelling,  as  developing  its  contents  and  its  influence  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  ratio  of  advance,  from  Peter  to  Paul,  and 
from  Paul  to  John?  We  give  it  in  the  terms  of  an  acute  and 
far  from  hostile  exponent : — ‘  Even  in  the  development  of  Chris- 
tiimity  itself,  Schelling  finds  the  same  threefold  movement  which 
runs  so  universally  throughout  his  w’hole  system.  The  first  move¬ 
ment  is  seen  in  the  Catholic  Church — the  religion  of  Peter,  ob¬ 
jective  in  its  whole  aspect ;  the  second,  *  in  Protestantism — the 
religion  of  Paul,  appe^ng  to  man’s  subjective  consciousness; 
the  third,  in  the  religion  of  John — the  union  of  both  in  love. 
I'he  first  and  second  are  now  passing  aw  ay ;  and  the  next  great 
form  of  Christianity  will  be  that  in  which  love  w  ill  conquer  all 
in  the  perfect  union  of  the  objective  religion  of  the  Catholic 
with  the  subjective  piety  of  the  Protestant.’  *  Beautiful !  Popish 
Peter  and  Protestant  Paul  making  w^ay  for  Evangelical  John, 
who  is  the  impersonation  of  love ;  and  who,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  Eclectic^  culls  from  the  systems  of  the  other  two,  and  em¬ 
bodies  in  his  own  all  that  is  destined  to  endure  !  The  religions 
of  Peter  and  Paul  are  ‘  passing  aw^ay,*  and  soon  will  disappear, 
and  the  religion  of  John  w’ill  alone  remain  ;  or,  in  the  millennial 
crucible,  all  the  three.  Antichrist  and  Christ — division  and  love 
— will  be  blessedly  fused  into  one !  W e  incline  to  think  that 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  w^ould  have  heartily  agreed  in  saying  of 
oil  such  speculators — ‘  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  be¬ 
came  fools !’ 

We  have  only  to  repeat  our  obligations  to  Professor  Hagcn- 
bach,  and  to  his  translator,  for  the  vast  amount  and  variety  ol 
information  contained  in  these  volumes,  a  large  proportion  of 
which,  to  the  theological  student,  is  valuable  in  itself;  and  the 
rest,  either  iis  a  gratification  of  curiosity,  or,  in  different  ways,  a 
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help  to  the  8tudy  of  human  nature ;  and,  at'  the  same  time,  tor 
the  introduction  they  give  us  to  so  numerous  a  succession  ^  of 
persons,  of  talent  and  character  endlessly  diversified,  and’ of 
gfcater  and  less  degrees  of  eminence  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  As  a  book  of  reference  and  consultation,  on  any  point 
of  doctrine  or  practice  of  which  the  reader  may  be  desirous  to 
trice  the  origin,  and  the  progress  or  decline,  the  work  is  of  high 
value.  * 
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Art.  V. — Kiny  Arthur.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Author  of  the 
‘NewTimon.’  Second  Edition.  London:  Colburn.  1849. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  great  and  nationjil  topic  of 
King  Arthur  should  never  have  been,  till  now,  made  the  subject 
of  an  English  epic  by  any  of  our  greater  poets,  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  so  fine  and  patriotic  a  theme  ; — King  Arthur,  the  great 
British  prince  of  tradition  and  romance,  the  monarch  whose 
virtues  and  whose  valour  have  made  him  the  model  in  the  minds 
of  all  poetic  and  romantic  writers  of  a  perfect  prince ; — King 
Arthur,  with  whose  praises  whole  libraries  of  imaginative  works, 
devoured  with  avidity  in  their  day,  are  filled  ;  the  subject,  through 
many  centuries,  of  prophetic  hope,  and  whose  return  was  to 
restore  his  race  to  universal  dominion  over  these  realms ; — the 
British  and  the  Christian  prince,  whose  justice  is  celebrated  in 
the  equality  and  fraternity  of  the  Round  Table,  and  the  glories 
of  whose  reign  are  only  surpassed  by  that  of  his  descendants, 
who,  through  the  Welsh  Tudors,  are  supposed  to  sit  at  the  present 
day  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  comprise  under  their 
sceptre  a  more  vast  and  magnificent  empire  than  ever  the  pro¬ 
phetic  vision  of  the  great  Merlin  could  embrace,  or  his  most 
powerful  words  could  place  before  the  imagination.  Such  a 
monarch  it  seems  wonderful  that  a  thousand  ambitious  pens  have 
not  celebrated,  inextricably  interwoven  as  his  glories  are  with 
the  glories  of  our  religion  and  our  native  land.  Milton,  indeed, 
long  contemplated  this  great  and  worthy  lay,  but  ‘  Paradise 
Lost,*  and  ^  Regained,’  and  the  troubles  of  a  momentous  time,  and 
most  important  mission  in  the  labours  of  his  age,  put  it  from  him. 
He  contented  himself  w’ith  occasional  allusions  to 

‘  What  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son. 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights.’ 
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Spenser,  in  his  ‘  Fairy  Queen,’  came  near  this  great  themi, 
but  diverged  into  celebration  rather  of  Arthur’s  knights  :than  of 
himself, as  Warton,  in  his  sonnet  on  the  ‘  Round  Table,*  has  noted. 
The  subject  was  reserved  for  the  present  day,  and  that  it  should 
not  have  been  appropriated,  we  repeat,  must  appear  most  re¬ 
markable,  after  such  men  as  Byron,  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  Southey, 
have  been  in  quest  of  such  great  topics.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  facts  of  poetic  history,  that  it  should  have  escaped  such 
Lands,  no  one  subject  which  they  have  seized  on,  it  may  confi¬ 
dently  be  asserted,  being  equal  to  it  in  any  interest,  whether 
patriotic  or  literary. 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  pausing  from  his  numerous  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  labours  in  romance,  drama,  or  politics,  has  not  only 
completed  the  task  of  an  epic-romance  on  ‘  King  Arthur,’  but 
has,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  completed  it  with  great  credit  to 
himself.  That  it  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  public  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  its  speedy  appearance  in  a  new'  edition. 
Not  having  noticed  it  on  its  first  issue,  w  e  are  the  more  disposed 
to  give  some  account  of  it  to  our  readers  now,  from  perceiving 
that  while  it  has  been  puffed  with  indiscriminating  praise  by 
some  portions  of  the  press,  it  has  been  treated  by  others,  and 
particularly  by  the  most  popular  of  w  eekly  literary  journals,  as 
unfairly.  The  great  blot  upon  the  work  is,  the  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  jocose  character  into  it,  under  the  license  of  the  epic- 
romance,  rather  than  of  the  solemn  epic.  This,  in  our  opinion, 
unfortunate  portion  of  the  volume,  has  been  seized  upon,  and 
given  in  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  work,  without  a  fair 
counter-production  of  the  really  excellent  portions  of  it — a  system 
of  criticism  at  once  dishonest  to  the  author  and  the  public,  and 
which  demands  the  exposure  and  corrective  influence  of  every 
review  which  values  fair  play  and  the  prosperity  of  our  literature. 

Sir  Gawaine,  one  of  Arthur’s  chief  and  most  devoted  knights, 
is  permitted  by  Merlin  the  seer  to  go  in  quest  of  King  Arthur, 
who  is  on  a  tour  of  high  importance  to  the  destinies  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  a  raven  is  sent  to  be  his  guide.  Before  setting  out, 
and  after  a  very  ridiculous  scene  with  the  said  raven.  Sir  Gawaine 
seeks  a  bishop  in  order  to  shrive  himself,  and  the  description 
given  of  their  interview’  (pp.  193 — 195),  is  a  fair  sample  of  this 
anomalous  part  of  the  poem.  We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid 
its  quotation,  but  surely  it  is  not  in  a  grand  national  epic  of  the 
sublime  and  chivalric  King  Artliur  that  w’e  expect  to  find  this 
sort  of  jocose,  and  not  very  witty  satire.  Lord  Byron  himself, 
though  revelling  in  w’itty  and  indecent  fun  in  his  ‘  Don  Juan, 
would  not  for  a  moment  dream  of  introducing  it  into  his  ‘  Childc 
lUrold.’  To  say  the  least,  it  is  a  great  mistake — a  great  error 
in  taste.  Nor  does  the  mistake  become  the  more  venial,  thougli 
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Henrv  Phillpotts  of  Exeter  is  pointed  at  in  this  bishop  Henricus. 
It  is  not  in  a  romance  of  King  Arthur  that  we  look  for,  or  can 
be  gratified  to  find,  the  politics  or  polemics  of  the  day.  They 
are  dreadfully  out  of  place,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  strike  them 
out  of  the  volume,  and  consign  them  to  some  satirical  production 
of  the  present  time. 

More  tolerable,  and,  in  fact,  really  good  in  itself,  is  a  parody 
on  the  French  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  in  which  Ludovict 
the  Vandal  and  Astutio  his  minister,  represent  Louis  Philippe 
and  Guizot.  Still  it  is  out  of  place,  and  should  have  formed 
part  of  a  very  different  poem. 

‘  But  wherefore  fail  the  Vaiidafs  promised  bands  r 
Well  said  the  Greek,  “  not  till  his  latest  hour 
Deem  man  secure  from  Fortune  in  our  hands 

We  clutch  the  sunbeam,  when  we  grasp  at  power ; — 

No  strength  detains  the  unsubstantial  prize, 

The  light  escapes  us  as  the  moment  flies. 

‘  And  monarchs  envied  Ludovick  the  Great, 

And  Wisdom’s  seers  his  wiles  did  wisdom  call ; 

And  Force  stood  sentry  at  his  castle  gate  ; 

And  Mammon  soothed  the  murmurers  in  the  hall ; 

For  Freedom’s  forms  disguised  the  despot’s  thought — 

He  ruled  by  synods,  and  the  synods  bought ! 

‘  Yet  empires  rest  not  or  on  gold  or  steel ; 

The  old  in  habit  strike  the  gnarled  root ; 

But  vigorous  faith — the  young  fresh  sap  of  zeal. 

Must  make  the  life-blood  of  the  planted  shoot —  : 

And  new-born  states,  like  new  religions,  need  ’  1 

Not  the  dull  code,  but  the  impassioned  creed. 

‘  Give  but  a  cause,  a  child  may  be  a  chief! 

What  cause  to  hosts  can  Ludovick  supply  r 
Swift  flies  the  clement  of  power.  Beliefs 
From  all  foundations  hollow  ed  to  a  lie. 

One  morn  a  riot  in  the  streets  arose. 

And  left  the  Vandal  crowmless  at  the  close. 

‘  A  plump  of  spears  the  riot  could  have  crushed ! 

“  Defend  the  throne,  my  spearmen  !”  cried  the  king. 

The  spearmen  armed,  and  forth  the  spearmen  rushed. 

When  woe !  they  took  to  reason  on  the  thing ! 

And  then  conviction  smote  them  on  the  spot. 

That  for  that  throne  they  did  not  care  a  jot. 

‘  With  scuff  and  scum,  with  urchins  loosed  from  school. 

Thieves,  glcemen,  jugglers,  beggars,  swelled  the  riot; 

While,  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  cool 

On  crowd  and  crown — the  spearmen  looked  in  quiet. 

Till  all  its  heads  that  hydra,  called  “  The  Many,” 

Stretched  hissing  forth,  without  a  stroke  at  any. 
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^  *  At  first  Astutio  wrong,  but  very  wise, 

’  Disdained  the  hydra  as  a  fabled  creature. 

The  vague  invention  of  a  poet’s  lies. 

Unknown  to  Pliny,  and  the  laws  of  Nature — 

Nor,  till  the  fact  was  past  philosophizing, 

Saith  he — “  That’s  hydra,  there  is  no  disguising ! 

‘  “  A  hydra,  Sire,  a  Hercules  demands. 

So  if  not  Hercules,  assume  his  vizard.” 

The  advice  is  good — the  Vandal  WTings  his  hands. 

Kicks  out  the  Sage,  and  rushes  to  a  wizard. 

The  wizard  waves  his  wand— disarms  the  sentry, 

And— w’ondrous  man— enchants  the  mob — with  entry. 

*  ITius  fell,  though  no  man  touched  him,  Ludovick, 

Tripped  by  the  slide  of  his  own  slippery  feet. 

'Fhe  crouTi  cajoled  from  Fortune  by  a  trick. 

Fortune  in  turn  outcheated  from  the  cheat ; 

Clapped  her  sly  cap,  the  glittering  bauble,  on. 

Cried — “  Presto  !”  raised  it — and  the  gaud  was  gone. 

‘  Even  at  the  last,  to  self  and  nature  true, 

No  royal  heart  the  breath  of  danger  woke ; 

To  mean  disguise  habitual  instinct  flew. 

And  the  king  vanished  in  a  craftsman’s  cloak ; 

While  his  brave  princes,  scampering  for  their  lives, 

Relictis  parmulis — forgot  their  wives ! 

‘  King  Mob,  succeeding  to  the  vacant  throne. 

Chose  for  his  ministers  some  wise  Chaldeans, — 

Who  told  the  sun  to  close  the  day  at  noon. 

Nor  sweat  to  death  his  betters,  the  ])lebeians ; 

And  bade  the  earth,  un vexed  by  plough  and  spade. 

Bring  forth  its  wheat  in  quarters  ready  made. 

*  The  sun  refused  the  astronomic  fiat ; 

The  earth  declined  to  bake  the  com  it  grew ; 

King  Mob  then  ordered  that  a  second  riot 
Should  teach  Creation  what  it  had  to  do. 

“  The  sun  shines  on,  the  earth  demands  the  tillage, 

Down  Time  and  Nature,  and  hurrah  for  pillage !” 

*  Then  rise,  en  masse,  the  burghers  of  the  tow  n ; 

Each  patriot  breast  the  fires  of  Brutus  fill ; 

Gentle  as  lambs  when  riot  reached  the  crown. 

They  raged  like  lions  when  it  touched  the  till. 

Hushed  all  w’ho  boasted  of  a  shop  to  rob. 

And  stout  King  Money  soon  dethroned  King  Mob.’ — 

Book  xi.  pp.  360—353. 

If  now,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  some  of  our  contcin]>o- 
raries,  w’o  wrere  to  close  our  review  of  *  King  Arthur,’  our  rt'adrrs 
would  think  they  had  got  the  fragments  of  an  indifferent  satire, 
hut  very  little  glimpse  of  an  epic-romance.  Where  they  leave 
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off,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  begin  in  reality,  and  admitting  the 
defects  of  the  poem,  must  give  them  a  genuine  idea  of  tlie  poem 
itself. 

Sir  Edward  says  in  his  preface  : — 

‘  For  the  manners  preserved  through  this  poem,  I  naturally  reject 
those  which  the  rigid  antiquary  would  appropriate  to  the  date  of  that 
historical  Arthur,  of  whom  we  know  so  little,  and  take  those  of  the 
age  in  which  the  Arthur  of  romance,  whom  we  know  so  well,  revived 
into  fairer  life  at  the  breath  of  minstrel  and  fabliast.  The  anachronism 
of  chivalrous  manners  and  costume  for  the  British  chief  and  his  knight¬ 
hood,  is  absolutely  required  by  all  our  familiar  associations.  On  the 
other  hand,  without  affecting  any  precise  accuracy  in  details,  1  have 
kept  the  country  of  the  brave  Prince  of  the  Silures,  or  South  Wales, 
somewhat  more  definitely  in  view,  than  has  been  done  by  the  French 
romance  writers ;  while  in  portraying  his  Saxon  foes,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  distinguish  their  separate  nationality,  without  enforcing 
too  violent  a  contrast  between  the  rudeness  of  the  heathen  Teutons  and 
the  polished  Christianity  of  the  Cymrian  knighthood.* 

‘  In  the  more  historical  view  of  the  position  of  Arthur,  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  represented  it  such  as  it  really  appears  to  have  been, — not  as  the 
sovereign  of  all  Britain,  and  the  conquering  invader  of  Europe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  groundless  fable  of  “  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,”  but  as  the 
patriot  Prince  of  South  Wales,  resisting  successfully  the  invasion  of  his 
own  native  soil,  and  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  career  in  preserving 
entire  the  nationality  of  his  Welsh  countrymen.  In  thus  contracting 
his  sphere  of  action  to  the  bounds  of  rational  truth,  his  dignity,  both 
moral  and  poetic,  is  obviously  enhanced.  Represented  as  the  champion 
of  all  Britain  against  the  Saxons,  his  life  would  have  been  but  a  noto¬ 
rious  and  signal  failure  ;  but  as  the  preserver  of  the  Cymrian  nationality 
— of  that  part  of  the  British  population  which  took  refuge  in  Wales, 
he  has  a  claim  to  the  epic-glory  of  success.’ — Pp.  vii.  viii. 

The  poem  accordingly  opens  with  Arthur  keeping  holiday  in 
the  V ale  of  Carducl,  his  capital  r — 

‘  Hard  by  a  stream,  amidst  a  pleasant  vale. 

King  Arthur  held  his  careless  holiday : — 

The  stream  was  blithe  with  many  a  silken  sail, 

The  vale  with  many  a  proud  pavilion  gay  ; 

^Vhile  Cymri’s  dragon,  from  the  Roman’s  hold. 

Spread  with  calm  wing  o’er  Carduel’s  domes  of  gold. 

‘  Dark  to  the  right  thick  forests  mantled  o’er 
A  gradual  mountain  sloping  to  the  plain ; 

Whose  gloom  but  lent  to  light  a  charm  the  more. 

As  pleasure  pleases  most  when  neighbouring  pain ; 

And  all  our  human  joys  most  sweet  and  holy 
Sport  in  the  shadows  cast  from  melancholy. 

‘  Below  that  mount,  along  the  glossy  sward 

Were  gentle  groups,  discoursing  gentle  things  ; — 
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Or  listening  idly  where  the  skilful  bard 

Woke  the  sweet  tempest  of  melodious  strings ; 

Or  whispering  love — I  ween,  less  idle  they, 

For  love’s  the  honey  in  the  flowers  of  May. 

‘  Some  plied  in  lusty  race  the  glistening  oar  ; 

Some  noiseless,  snared  the  silver-scaled  prey ; 

Some  wTcathed  the  dance  along  the  level  shore  ; 

And  each  was  happy  in  his  chosen  way. 

Not  by  one  shaft  is  Care,  the  hydra,  killed. 

So  Mirth,  determined,  had  his  quiver  filled. 

‘  Bright  mid  his  blooming  court,  like  royal  Morn, 

Girt  with  the  Hours  that  lead  the  jocund  Spring, 

When  to  its  smile  delight  and  flowers  arc  bom, 

And  clouds  are  rose-hued,  shone  the  Cymrian  king. 

Above  that  group,  o’erached  from  tree  to  tree, 

Thick  garlands  hung  their  odorous  canopy. 

‘  And  in  the  midst  of  that  delicious  shade 

Up  sprang  a  sparkling  fountain,  silver- voiced. 

And  the  bee  murmured,  and  the  breezes  played  ; 

In  their  gay  youth,  the  youth  of  May  rejoiced — 

And  they  in  hers,  as  through  that  leafy  hall 
Chimed  the  heart’s  laughter  with  the  fountain’s  fall. 

‘  Propped  on  his  easy  arm,  the  king  reclined. 

And  glancing  gaily  round  the  ring,  quoth  he, — 

“  Man,”  say  our  sages,  “  hath  a  fickle  mind. 

And  pleasures  pall,  if  long  enjoyed  they  be. 

But  I  methinks,  like  this  soft  summer  day. 

Mid  blooms  and  sweets,  could  wear  the  hours  away.”  ’ 

Pp.  4,  5. 

But  the  future  hero  is  not  left  long  to  indulge  the  luxurious 
and  effeminating  dream.  In  the  midst  of  the  joyous  group — 

‘  And  while  they  murmured,  “  Time  is  but  to  blame,” 

Right  in  the  centre  of  the  silken  ring 
Sudden  stood  forth,  none  marking  whence  it  came. 

The  gloomy  shade  of  some  phantasmal  thing.’ 

This  noon-day  spectre  summons  the  king  to  follow,  which,  mo¬ 
tioning  his  train  to  remain  quiet,  he  does.  The  phantom  leads 
him  into  the  deep  forest,  to  the  brink  of  a  sunless  pool,  in  which 
it  shows  him  a  vision  of  his  realm  invaded,  his  people  flying 
and  then  the  scene  changing — a  vast  and  fair  kingdom,  the  whole 
of  Britain,  lying,  wdth  wealthy  towns  and  cultured  fields,  under 
the  sway  of  the  Saxon  foe  : — 

*  Then  spoke  the  hell-born  shadow  by  my  side — 

“  O  king,  who  dreamest  amid  sweets  and  bloom. 

Life,  like  one  summer  holiday  can  glide 

Blind  to  the  storm-cloud  of  the  coming  doom  ; 

Artuur  Pen  dragon,  to  the  Saxon’s  sway 

Thy  kingdom  and  thy  crowm  shall  pass  away.”  ’ — P.  17. 
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Stunned  with  this  vision,  the  youthful  king  consults  the  great 
sage  Merlin,  his  tutor  and  counsellor,  now  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old,  residing  in  his  palace.  Merlin  consults  the  spirits 
under  his  command,  and  informs  the  monarch  that  he  must  go 
forth  alone  for  one  whole  year,  to  find  and  secure  certain  things : — 

‘  The  Falchion,  welded  from  a  diamond  gem 
Hid  in  the  Lake  of  Argent  Music- Falls, 

Where  springs  a  forest  from  a  single  stem, 

And  moon-lit  waters  close  o’er  Cuthite  halls — 

First  taste  the  herb  that  grows  upon  a  grave, ; 

Then  see  the  bark  that  wafts  thee  down  the  wave. 

‘  The  silver  Shield  in  which  the  infant  sleep 
Of  Thor  was  cradled, — now  the  jealous  care 
Of  the  fierce  Dwarf  whose  home  is  on  the  deep, 

Where  drifting  ice-rocks  clash  in  lifeless  air ; 

And  War's  pale  sisters  smile  to  see  the  shock 
Stir  the  still  curtains  round  the  couch  of  Lok. 

‘  And  last  of  all — before  the  Iron  Gate 

Which  opes  its  entrance  at  the  faintest  breath, 

But  hath  no  egress ;  where  remorseless  Fate 
Sits  weaving  life  within  the  porch  of  Death ; 

Farth’s  child-like  guide  shall  wait  thee  in  the  gloom. 

With  golden  locks,  and  looks  that  light  the  tomb. 

‘  Achieve  the  sword,  the  shield,  the  virgin  guide. 

And  in  these  gifts  appease  the  powers  of  wrath ; 

Be  danger  braved,  and  be  delight  defied. 

From  grief  take  wisdom,  and  from  wisdom  faith ; — 

And  though  dark  wings  hang  o’er  these  threatened  halls. 
Though  war’s  red  surge  break  thundering  round  thy  walls, 

‘  Though  in  the  rear  of  time,  these  prophet  eyes 
Sec  to  thy  sons,  thy  Cymrians,  many  a  woe ; 

Yet  from  thy  loins  a  race  of  kings  shall  rise 

Wliose  thrones  shall  shadow  all  the  seas  that  flow ; 

Whose  empire,  broader  than  the  Cmsar  won. 

Shall  clasp  a  realm  where  never  sets  the  sun. 

‘  And  thou  thyself  shalt  live  from  age  to  age, 

A  thought  of  beauty  and  a  type  of  fame ; — 

Not  the  faint  memory  of  some  mouldering  page. 

But  by  the  hearths  of  men  a  household  name ! 

Theme  to  all  song,  and  marv'cl  to  all  Youth — 

Beloved  as  Fable,  yet  believed  as  Truth. 

‘  But  if  thou  fail — thrice  woe !’ — Pp.  23 — 25. 

Ihe  king  accepts  the  enterprise,  and  sets  out  alone,  for  the 
fates  forbid  the  attendance  of  any  of  his  knights.  A  pure  white 
dove  alone  flies  before  him,  and  heralds  his  way,  indicating  where 
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to  go  and  where  to  stop.  The  travels  of  Artliur  in  (piest  of  thest* 
achievements  of  course  give  wide  scope  for  the  fancy  of  the  pot  t. 
Arthur  visits  the  realm  and  court  of  the  Vandal  king,  Liulovick, 
of  whom,  and  of  his  minister,  Astutio,  we  have  given  already 
some  notice.  He  comes  in  the  forest  upon  an  idol  temple,  and  a 
savage  priest,  whom  he  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  by  kind¬ 
ness.  He  is  pursued  by  the  Saxon  Harold,  with  whom  he  has 
a  sharp  encounter,  which  is  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  a  wild 
horde  led  on  by  the  late  converted  priest,  which  decides  the 
victory  for  Arthur. 

The  king,  going  on,  comes  to  .what  is  called  ‘The  Happy 
Valley,*  a  colony  of  Etrurians,  somewhere  in  the  Alps,  w  here  he 
forms  an  attachment  to  their  queen,  -d^^glc,  a  beautiful  character. 
Arthur  can  only  leave  the  valley  by  passing  through  a  sort  of 
death,  being  carried  down  a  dark  and  subterranean  river,  which 
again  issues  to  the  day  amid  rocks  and  rapids.  He  escapes, 
however,  with  life,  but  jEglc  is  drowned.  Here  Lancelot,  his 
chief  knight,  who  has  been  permitted  to  go  out  in  quest  of 
Arthur,  led  by  a  crystal  ring,  finds  him.  Arthur  then  sails  w  ith 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  visits  the  subterranean  halls  in  the 
Meteor  tslc,  w’here  he  is  to  view  the  Diamond  Sw  ord.  Here  he 
sees  w  onders  too  numerous  to  relate,  and  has  a  vision  of  the 
future  fortunes  of  his  race,  through  the  house  of  Tudor.  His 
next  voyage  is  to  the  Polar  regions  in  quest  of  the  *  Silver 
Shield  of  Thor,’  where  Sir  Gawaine  finds  him,  being  also  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  in  quest  of  him,  guided  by  a  raven.  These  romantic 
adventures,  of  course,  not  only  serve  to  display  the  heroism  and 
virtues  of  Arthur,  but  also  the  learning  and  imagination  of  tlu* 
poet.  Accordingly  w'c  arc  led  amid  much  detail  of  Etrurian 
antiquity,  and  much  of  the  marvellous  mythologic  lore  of  the 
north.  Vikingcr,  Dw\arfs,  the  Valkyria,  the  Norna,  the  Troll  of 
Scandinavian  legends,  arc  made  to  live  before  us,  and  then  all 
the  wild  and  dreary  night  of  the  Polar  regions,  with  their  bears, 
w’alruses,  icebergs,  and  Esquimaux. 

It  is  only  in  our  power  to  note  this  mass  of  machinery.  Sir 
Edward  has  bc'n  *  accused  of  parading  ostentatiously  a  huge 
accumulation  of  reading  on  these  subjects.  To  us  the  reproach 
appears  a  singular  one.  As  w  ell  might  w  e  Jiccuse  Milton  of  the 
vast  use  of  his  learned  research  manifested  in  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’ 
In  an  epic  romance  such  research  is  demanded  by  the  subject. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  perfect  elaboration,  and,  so  far 
from  having  loaded  his  poem  w  ith  such  matter,  the  author  appears 
to  us  only  to  have  properly  enriched  it.  Our  brief  notice  of  the 
merest  outline  of  these  large  details  can  convey  no  conception  of 
the  wild  life  and  vigour  imparted  to  them. 

With  the  adventures  of  the  king  are  mingled  also  those  of  his 
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knights,  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Lancelot.  Meantime  Carduel, 
Arthur’s  capital,  is  attacked  by  Crida,  the  Saxon  king,  and  Harold. 
ITic  latter  portion  of  the  poem  is  occupied  with  this  war,  the 
distress  to  which  the  Cymri  are  reduced,  and  the  noble  act  of 
devotion  of  Caradoc,  the  youthful  bard,  who,  to  rouse  his  country¬ 
men,  puts  forth  all  his  poetic  power,  and  rushes  before  them  on 
the  foe.  He  falls,  as  Merlin  foretels,  but  his  death  and  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  body  accomplish  the  great  object  of  arresting  the 
foe  till  Arthur’s  arrival,  when  victory  crowns  the  Cymrian  arms, 
and  a  peace  is  made  with  the  Saxons,  Arthur  receiving  as 
his  bride,  Genevieve,  the  daughter  of  Crida,  and  Lancelot, 
Genevra,  the  daughter  of  Harold,  both  of  whom  had  previously 
embraced  the  Christian  faith. 

The  manner  in  which  these  ladies  arc  brought  into  the  paths 
of  Arthur  and  his  knight,  and  the  description  of  their  beauty, 
and  their  characters,  we  must  leave  to  the  reader  of  the  volume 
itself;  simply  stating  that  in  these  particulars,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
the  latter  books  of  the  poem,  the  author  displays  immense  vigour, 
and  the  finest  moral  feeling.  The  conception  of  the  character  of 
the  king  is  noble  and  magnificent,  and  well  worthy  of  the  subject. 
In  the  portraiture  of  the  ladies  Sir  Edward  has  achieved  his  tiisk 
with  a  delicacy  and  elevation  of  poetic  sentiment  that  do  him  the 
highest  honour.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  this  poetic  romance,  a  tone 
of  purity,  of  healthy  feeling,  and  a  philosophy  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  his  other  works  that  we  can  call  to  mind.  In 
truth,  the  grand  defect  of  many  of  his  ablest  works  is  the  vein 
of  meretricious  and  unsound  morale  which  runs  through  them. 
Wc  rejoice  that  this  volume  is  of  a  genuinely  healthful  and 
robust  kind.  The  spirit  of  the  work  is  pure  and  beautiful, 
^vithout  which  it  could  never  have  done  justice  to  the  hero  and 
the  occasion.  It  is  by  the  grand  sentiment  of  love  and  magna¬ 
nimity  that  the  king  conquers  as  much  as  by  his  personal  and 
intellectual  superiority.  There  is  a  majesty  about  him  that  is 
derived  from  the  sublimity  of  his  faith ;  and  that  faith  subdues 
his  foes  by  its  wonderful  and  heavenly  contrast  to  the  creeds  in 
which  they  have  been  bred.  • 

In  a  word,  we  cannot  but  avow  our  opinion  that  Sir  Edward 
has  done  full  justice  to  his  great  subject.  We  think  he  is  quite 
right  in  admitting  that  he  builds  the  hope  of  an  enduring  fame 
especially  on  this  work.  It  is  a  brilliant  proof  of  a  progressive 
growth  and  grasp  of  mind,  and  of  a  collateral  advance  to  a  fuller 
and  purer  conception  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  All  that  is  un¬ 
worthy,  worldly,  sensual,  and  unsound,  has  vanished,  and  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  this  work  arc  worthy  alike  of  the  age 
and  the  religion  of  the  age.  By  no  w’ork  from  the  same  hand 
do  we  feel  so  well  justified  in  awarding  the  author  a  just  claim  to 
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the  sacred  name  of  poet.  It  is  true  there  is  in  the  volume  a 
good  deal  that  we  think  out  of  place,  and  no  lack  of  prosy 
stanzas,  but  there  is  a  progressive  display  of  power,  purified 
passion,  and  enthusiasm,  that  testify  to  the  hand  of  the  master. 

It  is  not  in  a  peculiar  diction,  in  the  felicities  of  expression,  in 
those  delicacies  of  phrase  and  unique  epithets  that  carry  in  them 
whole  worlds  of  poetry,  such  as  we  find  in  Shakspere,  in  Keats, 
or  in  Goethe,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  proofs  of  the  poet  in 
Bulwer  Lytton ;  but  in  the  broad  and  manly  vigour  with  which 
his  theme  is  marked  out  and  filled  up,  and  in  the  general  and 
onw'ard  gathering  glow  of  life  in  his  narrative.  These  arc  the 
conspicuous  qualities  of  Schiller,  of  Byron,  of  Scott,  and  of 
Southey.  As  mere  poets  they  do  not  confessedly  reach  the 
highest  range  of  art,  or  rather  of  inspiration ;  but  taken  in  the 
whole,  and  combined  with  a  wonderful  power  of  the  narrative 
faculty,  they  give  birth  to  works  of  imperishable  interest — such 
as  ought  properly  to  class  under  the  head  designated  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward’s  own  title — Epic-romance.  Amongst  these  King  Arthur 
takes,  unquestionably,  a  high  rank. 

A  few  stanzas  from  the  opening  and  close  of  the  last  book  may 
justify  our  judgment : — 

‘  Flow  on,  flow  on,  fair  Fable’s  happy  stream. 

Vocal  for  aye  wdth  Eld’s  first  miisic-chaunt. 

Where,  mirrored  far  adown  the  crystal,  gleam 
The  golden  domes  of  Carduel  and  Romaunt ; 

Still  one  last  look  on  knighthood’s  peerless  ring. 

On  mooned  Dream-land  and  the  Dragon  King : — 

‘  Detain  me  yet  amid  the  lovely  throng. 

Hold  yet  thy  Sabbat^  thou  melodious  spell ! 

Still  to  the  circle  of  enchanted  song 
Charm  the  high  Mage  of  Druid  parable. 

The  Fairy,  bard-led  from  her  Caspian  Sea, 

And  Genius  lured  from  caves  in  Araby. 

‘  Though  me,  less  fair  if  less  familiar  ways. 

Sought  in  Ihe  paths  by  earlier  steps  untrod, 

Allure — yet  ever  in  the  marvel-maze, 

The  flowers  afar  perfume  the  virgin  sod  ; 

The  simplest  leaf  in  fairy  gardens  cull. 

And  round  thee  opens  all  the  Beautiful ! 

‘  Alas !  the  sunsets  of  our  Northern  main 

Soon  lose  the  tints  Hesperian  fancy  weaves ; 

Soon  the  sweet  river  feels  the  icy  chain. 

And  haunted  forests  shed  their  murmurous  leaves ; 

The  bough  must  wither  and  the  bird  depart. 

And  winter  clasp  the  world — as  life  the  heart.* — Pp.  401,  402. 
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Yet  the  coldest  reader  must  admit  that  the  poet  has  cast  the 
glowing  charm  of  lairy-land  life  over  his  theme ; — that  the  leaves 
murmur,  the  flowers  glow,  and  all  the  ancient  spirit,  and  the 
shadows,  and  the  fairy  odours  of  the  forest,  break  upon  you  in  his 
j — that  not  the  less  does  the  fire  and  clash  of  chivalrous  joust 
and  armed  conflict,  the  fury  of  the  onslaught,  the  cry  of  confused 
battle,  and  the  hymn  of  victory,  peal  wild  and  hurryingly  on  the 
air,  or  sink  with  a  cadence  less  full  into  the  heart  than  in  any 
page  of  a  past  day.  But  Saxon  and  Cymri  arc  standing  in  a 
brilliant  throng,  around  the  victor  king,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  on 
which  gleams  the  golden  towers  of  Carduel,  and  the  hoary 
Merlin  tlius  concludes  his  final  harangue  to  them  : — 

‘  “  And  ye,”  the  solemn  voice  resumed,  “  O  kings ! 

Harken,  Pendragon,  son  of  Odin,  hear ! 

There  is  a  mystery  in  the  heart  of  things 

Which  Truth  and  Falsehood  seek  alike  with  fear ; 

To  Truth  from  heaven,  to  Falsehood  breathed  from  hell. 

Comes  yet  to  both  the  unquiet  oracle. 

‘  “  Not  vainly,  Crida,  priest,  and  rune,  and  dream. 

Warned  thee  of  fates  commingling  into  one 
The  silver  river  and  the  mountain  stream  ; 

From  Odin’s  daughter  and  Pendragon’s  son 
Shall  rise  the  royalties  of  farthest  years. 

Bom  to  the  birthright  of  the  Saxon  spears. 

‘  “  The  bright  decree  that  seemed  a  curse  to  hate. 

Blesses  both  races  when  fulfilled  by  love ; 

From  Cymri’s  Dragon  England’s  power  shall  date. 

And  peace  be  bom  to  Cymri  from  the  Dove. 

Eternal  links  let  nuptial  garlands  weave. 

And  Cymri’s  Queen  be  Saxon  Genevieve  !” 

‘  Perplexed,  reluctant  with  the  pangs  of  pride. 

And  shadowy  doubts  from  dark  religion  thrown. 

Stem  Crida,  lingering,  turned  his  face  aside ; 

Then  rise  the  elders  from  the  idol  stone ; 

From  fallen  chains  the  kindred  Teutons  spring, 

Ix)w  murmurs  rustle  round  the  moody  king ; 

‘  On  priest  and  warrior,  while  they  whisper,  dwells 
The  searching  light  of  that  imperious  eye  ; 

Warrior  and  priest  the  prophet- word  compels. 

And  overmasters  like  a  destiny — 

hen  towards  the  maid  the  radiant  conqueror  drew. 

And  said — “  Enslaver,  it  is  mine  to  sue !” 

‘  To  Crida  then,  “  Proud  chief,  I  do  confess 
The  loftier  attitude  *tis  thine  to  boast. 

The  pride  of  kings  is  in  the  power  to  bless. 

The  kingliest  hand  is  that  which  gives  the  most ; 
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Priceless  the  I  to  bestow, — 

But  doubly  royal  is  a  generous  foe !” 

‘  Then  forth — subdued,  yet  stately,  Crida  came, 

And  the  last  hold  in  that  rude  heart  was  won  : 

“  Hero,  thy  conquest  makes  no  more  my  shame, 

He  shares  thy  glory  who  ean  call  thee  ‘  Son  !’ 

So  may  this  love-knot  bind  and  bless  the  lands  !*’ 

Faltering  he  spoke, — and  joined  the  plighted  hands.’ — 

Pp.  450—452. 


Art.  VI. — Capital  Punishment  for  Murder  Scriptural.  By  the  Rev. 
Rupert  J.  Rowton,  Rector  of  Southwood  with  Limpenhoe,  Nor¬ 
folk.  London  :  Wertheim  and  Co. 

Wr  have  read  this  publication  with  deep  and  sincere  regret. 
Not  that  we  look  upon  it  as  at  all  calculated  to  damage  the  great 
cause  which  it  attacks  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
demonstrations  of  the  f/wscripturalncss  of  capital  punishment 
that  we  have  ever  seen  ;  but  wc  are  sorrowful  because  it  shows 
us  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  good  man  deformed  by  bigotry, 
and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  grace,  unconsciously,  yet  ener¬ 
getically,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  perdition. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  speak  of  the  production  before  us  with  a 
plainness  that  shall  be  unmistakeable  ;  for  in  a  case  like  tliis,  it 
is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  disciple  of  truth  to  deliver  his  soul 
without  disguise  or  fear.  But  nothing  can  be  further  from  our 
thoughts  than  to  apply  our  observations  personally  to  the  wTiter. 
Wc  nave  every  reason  to  regard  the  author  of  the  tract  before  us 
with  the  warmest  feelings  of  admiration  and  affection.  As  a  man 
wc  know'  him  to  be  estimable  and  benevolent ;  and  as  a  preacher 
of  God’s  word,  we  know  him  to  be  fervent  and  powerful.  It  is 
not  against  him  that  wc  arc  about  to  do  battle  ;  it  is  against  the 
awful,  and,  as  wc  think,  blasphemous  error,  which  he  has  been 
led  to  espouse  and  defend.  Mr.  Row  ton  w'ill  not  misunderstand 
us,  then.  For  himself  wc  entertain  an  unchangeable  esteem ; 
and  we  recognise  ‘  a  soul  of  goodness  ’  even  in  the  ‘  things  evil 
wliich  he  has  written  in  the  pamphlet  now  under  our  rcvicw^ 
But  for  the  conclusions  w'hich  he  has  undertaken  to  advocate  in 
his  work  w’c  hesitate  not  to  express  our  profound  and  unmitigated 
abhorrence.  W c  hold  them  to  be  immoral  and  unchristian,  in 
the  deepest  sense  of  those  terms ;  and  wc  can  conceive  of  nothing 
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more  calculated  to  promote  that  spirit  of  infidelity  which  Mr. 
Rowton  deprecates  than  the  sentiments  he  has  put  forth  in  the 
pages  which  we  here  propose  to  criticise. 

As  the  title  of  the  work  imports,  the  object  of  the  author  is  to 
prove  that  Scripture  commands,  or  warrants,  the  infliction  of 
death  for  the  single  crime  of  murder.  Upon  this  point  we  are 
prepared  to  join  issue  with  him ;  and  we  undertake  to  show, 
not  only  that  the  Bible  does  not  authorize  the  destruction  of 
the  murderer,  but  that  it  emphatically  condemns  the  practice  of 
retaliatory  homicide  among  Christian  nations. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  on  our  argument,  we  must  pause  to 
remark  on  the  singular  disingenuousness,  nay,  positive  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  in  which  the  author  indulges  respecting  the  views  of 
the  abolitionists.  According  to  Mr.  Rowton,  the  opponents  of 
the  punishment  of  death  seek  to  shirk  and  evade  the  theological 
view  of  the  question.  They  ^vish,  he  says,  to  regard  it  ‘  irre¬ 
spective  of  Scripture’ — *  they  had  not  meant  to  consider  the  reli¬ 
gious  part  of  the  subject ;  but  being  obliged  to  do  so,  they 
dispose  of  it  as  ingeniously  as  possible.’  Now,  this  is  not  merely 
uncandid,  but  untrue.  The  abolitionists  have  not  only  not 
evaded,  but  they  have  sought  and  demanded,  the  religious  in¬ 
quiry.  Upon  the  word  of  God,  indeed,  they  base  their  arpi- 
ment ;  and  so  far  from  the  ‘  theological  part  of  the  work  standing 
last,’  as  the  author  affirms,  it  has  invariably  been  put  in  front  of 
the  battle.  With  the  late  Sydney  Taylor,  the  opponents  of  death 
punishment  say — ^  Upon  the  adamantine  basis  of  Christian 
principle  we  build  our  fabric  ;’  and  we  challenge  the  writer  under 
review  to  name  a  single  work  of  consequence  upon  the  side  of 
the  abolitionists  in  which  the  voice  of  Scripture  is  set  at  nought, 
or  evaded,  or  overlooked.  In  the  very  papers  from  the  ‘  Eclectic 
Review,’  indeed,  from  which  the  writer  quotes,  he  must  have 
read  these  words — ^  We  quite  admit  that  the  rcid  question  in¬ 
volved  in  this  discussion,  is  in  the  highest  and  deepest  sense  a 
religious  one.’  .  .  .  ‘  That  the  subject  can  never  be  settled  without 
taking  the  religious  view  of  it  into  consideration.’  .  .  .  ‘  That  the 
Bible  is  man’s  best  teacher  and  guide,  and  we  mean  to  base  our 
chief  arguments  concerning  the  matter  in  hand  upon  its  sacred 
precepts.’  W e,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  accuse  the  writer  of 
positively  misrepresenting  us  in  this  matter,  and  of  seeking,  most 
unfairly  and  unworthily,  to  fasten  upon  us  a  charge  of  ‘  infidelity,’ 
to  which  he  must  have  known  we  were  not  amenable. 

There  arc  persons,  we  admit,  who  seek  to  get  rid  of  the  theo¬ 
logy  connected  with  this  inquiry.  A.nd  those  j)crso7is  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  chief  supporters  of  the  gallotcs  !  Sir  George 
Grey,  himself,  the  very  leader  of  the  party,  the  very  holder  of 
die  divine  authority  for  which  Mr.  Rowton  contends,  expressly 
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disowns  the  scriptural  argument.  In  his  speech  on  the  question 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  first  of  May  last,  he 
distinctly  said — ‘  I  am  free  to  confess  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
I  find  nothing  in  the  Bible  that  forbids  a  Christian  community  to 
destroy  the  murderer, — on  the  other  hand,  I  find  nothing  in  it 
that  enjoins  such  a  practice  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
went  on  to  say,  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  supporters,  that  in  his 
opinion  Scripture  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  which  was 
‘solely  one  of  human  policy  and  expediency.’  Now  if  Mr. 
Row’ton  feels  any  satisfaction  in  denouncing  such  views,  and  in 
sneering  at  ‘  the  wise  men’  who  hold  them,  of  course  he  is  at 
perfect  liberty  to  do  so ;  but  in  the  name  of  truth  and  justice, 
let  him  hurl  his  anathemas  at  the  right  heads.  The  supjwrtersy 
not  the  opponents,  of  capital  punishment,  deserve  his  rebukes  ; 
and  we  beg  to  assure  him,  that  in  calling  them  (as  he  7ntist  do), 

‘  infidels’  and  ‘  despisers  of  God’s  word,’  he  will  have  our  hearty 
sympathy  and  concurrence,  for  that  is  wdiat  we  have  always 
deemed  them. 

By  the  way,  this  is  not  the  only  case  of  mistaken  identity  in 
Mr.  Rowton’s  pages.  Our  author  seems  to  be  greatly  confused 
throughout,  in  respect  both  to  the  supporters  and  to  the  antago¬ 
nists  of  his  views.  His  vision  is  so  dim,  or  his  organ  of  indi¬ 
viduality  so  feeble,  that  he  cannot  distinguish  the  friend  from  the 
foe.  Not  only  does  the  reverend  gentleman,  iis  above  shown, 
attribute  to  his  opponents  the  infidelity  and  irrcligion  w  hich  j)ro- 
perly  attach  to  his  confederates,  but  he  actually  claims  for  his 
party  the  very  merit  which  is  due  to  the  men  w  hom  he  con¬ 
demns  !  He  speaks  (p.  18)  as  if  the  persons  who  now'  defend  the 
retention  of  the  gallows  for  murder,  were  the  same  men  who 
accomplished  the  abolition  of  the  gallow's  for  minor  crimes  ;  while 
the  simple  truth  is,  that  the  men  who  now  oppose  the  abolition 
of  death  punishments  for  murder,  are  the  identical  individuals 
who  resisted  the  abolition  of  the  extreme  penalty,  even  for  petty 
larceny,  and  denounced  as  ‘  infidels,’  &c.  &c.,  all  w'ho  supported 
that  reform.  The  ‘  humane  men  ’  w'ho  now  demand  total  aboli¬ 
tion,  are  the  very  persons  who  formerly  demanded,  and  even¬ 
tually  obtained,  partial  abolition.  Now  these  mistakes  are 
unfortunate  ;  for  they  only  cause  the  thunder  of  Mr.  Rowton’s 
artillery  to  recoil  upon  his  own  comrades.  Just  as  a  maddened 
elephant  in  the  middle  of  a  battle  often  turns  round  and  tram¬ 
ples  on  his  friends,  so  does  our  excited  author,  confused  and 
blinded  by  tlic  turmoil  he  luis  raised,  dash  furiously  and  de¬ 
structively  into  the  ranks  which  he  professes  to  serve. 

Withth  ese  preliminary  remarks,  we  come  to  the  point  of  Mr. 
Rowton’s  argument.  His  aim,  as  w’c  have  already  stjited,  is  to 
prove  that  the  punishment  of  death  for  murder  is  enjoined  by 
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Scripture  ;  juid  that,  therefore,  whatever  reason  and  policy  may 
say,  we  are  bound  to  follow  the  practice. 

We  notice  at  starting  that  Mr.  Rowton  takes  great  and  osten¬ 
tatious  pains  to  set  religion  and  reason  at  variance — a  very  un¬ 
called  for,  and  in  his  case,  a  very  fatal  proceeding.  For  what  is 
Mr.  Rowton’s  tract  itself,  but  an  appeal  to  that  tribunal  of  reason 
which  he  takes  so  much  trouble  to  decry  (  The  texts  on  which 
he  relies  would  not  fill  half  a  page,  yet  here  have  we  thirty -three 
pages  of  argumentation ;  and  we  naturally  say.  If  the  Scripture 
doctrine  be  so  plain  and  explicit  as  the  writer  affirms,  why  does 
he  take  so  much  print  to  elucidate  it  ?  if  inspiration  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  why  say  more  ?  Either  the  writer’s  texts  must  be  so 
doubtful  as  to  need  the  help  of  his  reason  to  explain  their  appli¬ 
cation,  or  his  tract  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore  valueless.  We 
will  not  pay  Mr.  Rowton  so  poor  a  compliment  as  to  insinuate 
that  he  must  fall  on  the  latter  horn  of  this  dilemma ;  we  choose 
rather  to  accept  his  tract  as  an  honest,  though  mistaken,  eflfort  to 
elucidate  by  rational  argument  passages  which,  on  the  face  of 
them,  arc  of  dubious  import,  or  of  uncertain  reference.  But 
whilst  we  do  so,  we  of  course  claim  for  ourselves  the  right  to 
reason  on  the  subject  also  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  rebuke  the 
injustice  which  describes  as  ‘  infidels  ’  and  ‘  despisers  of  God’s 
word,’  those  who  only  follow  the  example  which  their  denouncer 
sets  them.  IVe  appe^  to  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  Mr.  Rowton  ; 
and  we  say,  that  reading  the  Bible  plainly — yes,  and  prayerfully 
— with  the  best  light  we  have,  we  find  therein  no  such  doctrines 
as  the  writer  maintains,  but  doctrines  of  a  totally  opposite  cha¬ 
racter  and  tendency.  Were  it  our  purpose  to  revile  our  anta¬ 
gonist,  how  easy  would  it  be  after  such  a  display  of  his  intoler¬ 
ance  ! 

There  is  another  reproach  made  by  Mr.  Rowton,  which  also 
turns  into  his  own  bosom.  He  accuses  the  abolitionists  (p.  12) 
of  departing  from  ^  Christian  simplicity.’  Now  it  is  as  much  his 
lault  as  his  misfortune  not  to  know  that  for  the  first  four  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  followers  of  the  new  religion  refused  to 
sanction  the  execution  of  any  criminals  at  all,  and  declined  civil 
offices  which  were  pressed  upon  them  rather  than  approve,  or 
assist  in,  legal  homicide.  For  confirmations  of  this  statement, 
we  refer  the  reverend  gentleman  to  ‘  Mosheim’s  History  ’  (vol.i. 
p.  466),  and  to  Milman’s  ‘  Church  History  ’  (vol.  ii.  p.  82,  and 
vol.  iii.  p.  457).  We  regret  to  have  to  point  out  Mr.  Rowton’s 
deficiencies  in  history,  as  well  as  his  mistakes  in  theology ;  but 
the  bold  manner  in  which  he  has  charged  the  abolitionists  with 
that  very  departure  from  Christian  simplicity  which  is  so  remark¬ 
able  a  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Church  itself,  forces  us  to 
Wiake  the  reference.  We  may  add,  for  Mr.  Rowton’s  further 
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information,  that  never  until  the  impure  union  of  the  Church 
with  the  State,  was  tlie  homicide  of  the  law  sanctioned  bv 
our  divines. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Mr.  Rowton,  though  deprecating  a 
rational  discussion  of  the  topic  in  hand,  appeals,  nevertheless,  to 
our  reason  in  behalf  of  his  theory :  and  now  we  advance  into  the 
court  of  inquiry  which  he  has  opened,  and  after  considering  his 
pleas  with  candour  and  patience,  deliberately  and  conscientiously 
say.  Not  proten. 

The  only  evidence  which  Mr.  Rowton  produces  in  support  of 
his  assertion  that  the  Scriptures  enjoin  the  destruction  of  the 
murderer,  consists  of  four  isolated  texts — two  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  two  from  tlie  New  Testament. 

Now  the  two  passages  from  the  New  Testament  make  no  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  crime  of  murder  at  all ;  and  of  one  of  the  texts  in 
the  Old  Testament,  Mr.  Rowton  himself  confesses  (pp.  S5,  26) 
that  it  applies  as  much  to  simple  homicide  as  to  murder.  So 
that  three  out  of  the  four  witnesses  produced  by  the  reverend 
gentleman  testify  nothing  whatever  respecting  the  point  at  issue 
(which  is  simply  whether  murder  should  be  punished  with 
death)  ;  and,  consequently,  one  single  text  (a  text  from  the  Book 
of  Numbers)  is  all  that  Mr.  Rowton  has  to  rely  upon  in  the 
shape  of  positive  scriptural  testimony. 

And  here  we  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  point  out  the 
excessive  impropriety  and  danger  of  building  a  doctrine,  or  a 
practice,  upon  isolated  texts  of  scripture.  Were  the  principle 
admissible,  what  could  be  simpler  than  for  us  to  oppose  text  to 
text,  and,  by  citing  the  passage  *  Thou  shalt  not  kill,’  send  our 
antagonist  dumb-foundcred  out  of  court  ?  But  the  principle  is 
not  admissible.  With  Dr.  Hartwell  Home  (whose  admirable 
‘  Introduction  to  tlie  Study  of  the  Bible  ’  we  recommend  Mr. 
Rowton  to  read),  we  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  vital  rules  of  doc¬ 
trinal  interpretation  that  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  isolated  pas¬ 
sages.  For  anything  may  be  proved  by  a  text.  There  has 
never  yet  been  a  villany,  a  wrong,  an  outrage,  an  absurdity,  an 
error,  or  a  crime,  that  has  not  been  defended  by  a  verse  from  the 
Bible.  Family  strife  has  been  justified  by  the  words — ‘  If  any 
man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  fixther  and  his  mother,  he  can¬ 
not  be  my  disciple.’  Untruth  has  been  defended  by  a  U  xt  also 
(see  Milton’s  ‘  Christian  Doctrine,’  p.  660).  Slavery  has  bevn 
sup|>orteil  by  means  of  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  Ihe 
accumulation  of  property  has  been  denounced,  because  there  is 
a  text  in  the  Scriptures  which  says,  *  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  on  earth.’  The  exclamation,  ‘  Sun !  stand  thou  still, 
has  been  made  to  imply  that  the  sun  moves  round  the  world,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  world  round  the  sun.  And  the  Almighty  has  been 
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accused  of  the  origin  of  ewV,  because  there  is  a  verse  in  one  of 
the  Prophecies  which  says,  ‘  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil ;  I  the 
Lord  do  this.’  No !  it  is  not  by  solitary  texts  that  doctrine  or 
conduct  must  be  moulded,  but  by  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Bible  must  be  taken  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Rowton 
has  chosen  to  appeal  to  *  the  letter  that  killeth we  make  our 
appeal  to  ‘the  spirit  that  giveth  life;’  and  we  devoutly  and 
humbly  pray  that  the  Divine  Wisdom  will  guide  us  whilst  we 
endeavour  to  enforce  the  merciful  doctrines  of  Him  ‘  who  came 
not  to  destroy  men’s  lives,  but  to  sate  them.’ 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Rowton  produces  only  one  text  that 
speaks  directly  to  the  point,  lie,  however,  presents  four  pas¬ 
sages  which  he  thinks  bear  upon  the  subject ;  and  these  four 
passages  shall  be  considered  seriatim, 

I.  ‘  In  examining  the  Old  Testament,’  says  our  author,  ‘  we 
naturally  turn  first  to  the  law  of  Moses, ^  ‘  Naturally  V  Really, 
to  us  such  a  plan  seems  most  t//matural.  To  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  is  the  only  natural  course  we  recognise.  However,  as  we 
suppose  Mr.  Rowton  had  some  private  reason  for  avoiding  the 
usual  mode  of  demonstration,  we  will  give  way  to  his  humour, 
and  consider  the  law  of  Moses  before  the  rest  of  the  scriptural 
references. 

Mr.  Rowton’s  argument  in  respect  of  the  Mosaic  Law  may  be 
thus  stated : — The  Jewish  system  awarded  death  to  murder ;  and 
as  death  for  murder  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Divine  Legislator, 
‘  good  for  society  at  one  time,  it  ought  to  be  good  for  it  at 
another,  and  therefore  is  good  now.’ 

Our  reply  to  this  reasoning  will  be  both  brief  and  simple. 

In  the  first  place,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  what  was  right 
for  the  Jews  is  right  for  Christians ;  in  fact,  taking  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  into  consideration,  it  rather  follows  that  what 
was  right  for  the  Jews  is  wrong  for  Christians.  Wc  read  in  the 
Scriptures  that  the  Mosaic  laws  were  given  exclusively  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  by  name,  and  were  never  recommended,  or 
communicated,  to  any  other  people.  We  are  expressly  told  that 
they  ‘  formed  a  covenant  between  God  and  the  children  of  Israel 
for  ever ;’  the  code  of  laws  being  called  emphatically,  ‘  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant.’  W e  further  read  that  God  chose  the  children 
of  Israel  to  be  ‘a  special  people ’  (Deut.  vii.  6) ;  that  he  ‘ sepa¬ 
rated  them  from  all  other  people  ’  (Lev.  xx.  24) ;  and  this  fact  of 
Itself  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  their  laws  should  not  be 
necessarily  binding  upon  us.  But  further.  So  special,  so  alto¬ 
gether  peculiar,  was  the  Jewish  dispensation,  that  wc  actually 
find  the  Almighty  permitting  practices  now  universally  con¬ 
demned,  ‘  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hciu  ts ;’  and  stating, 
njoreover,  that  he  had  ‘  given  them  statutes  which  were  mt  good^ 
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and  judgments  whereby  they  should  not  lite^ — an  evident  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  punishment  of  death.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was 
a  particular  and  all-important  purpose  to  be  answered  by  esta¬ 
blishing  the  punishment  of  death  in  connexion  with  the  law  ot 
the  Jews, — a  purpose  which  does  not  now  exist.  The  Kedeemer 
had  to  suffer  judicial  death  upon  the  cross ;  and  had  not  the 
punishment  of  death  been  permitted  to  the  Jews,  that  event 
could  not  have  happened.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
practice  of  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  otherwise,  ‘  the  one  sacrifice  for  all 
sin  ’  could  not  have  been  offered  up.  The  whole  history  of  the 
Jews,  indeed,  clearly  shows  that  their  laws  could  never  have 
been  meant  for  the  observance  of  other  nations :  and  their  system 
is  characteristically  styled  ^  the  ministration  of  deaths  written  and 
engraven  in  stones.’ 

Air.  Rowton  has  only  to  think  where  his  logic  would  carry 
him,  to  see  the  essential  weakness  of  his  conclusion  in  a  moment. 
If  the  infliction  of  death  on  the  murderer  is  right  now  because 
it  was  ordained  among  the  Jews,  then  the  infliction  of  death  is 
equally  justifiable  now  for  the  thirty-three  other  offences  which 
were  also  capital  under  the  Jewish  code.  Every  w^ord  of  argu¬ 
ment  that  defends  death  for  murder,  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
polity,  defends  also  death  for  disobedience  to  parents,  death  for 
Sabbath-breaking,  death  for  man-stealing,  death  for  compound¬ 
ing  holy  ointment,  death  for  usurping  the  priestly  office,  and  so 
forth.  Now  we  readily  acquit  Mr.  Row  ton  of  the  folly  of  going 
to  this  length ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  every  reason 
which  he  ofi'ers  for  declining  to  approve  of  capital  punishment 
for  these  other  offences,  tells  wdth  precisely  the  same  force  against 
the  capital  punishment  of  the  murderer ;  and  his  freedom  to 
reject  the^c  enactments  is  but  the  counterpart  of  our  freedom  to 
reject  all.  It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Rowton  talks  to  us  (p.  IS)  of 
‘  jyresumptuons  sins  ’  as  involving  a  difference  ;  for  all  the  crimes 
above-named  are  presumptuous  sins.  And  it  is  equally  in  vain 
that  he  tries  to  set  up  a  distinction  between  the  moral  law  and 
the  civil  law' ;  for  all  the  offences  cited  are  as  much  infractions  of 
the  moral  law  as  murder  itself  is.  It  is  plain  that  we  must  have 
all  the  Jewish  criminal  law,  or  none  of  it;  and  if  we  hang  for 
murder,  we  must  hang  for  witchcraft  too.  Nay,  if  we  are  to 
adopt  the  Jewish  criminal  law',  because  God  ordained  it,  we  must 
have  the  ceremonial  code,  for  the  same  reason.  God  ordained 
that  too ;  and,  to  use  Mr.  Rowton’s  own  words,  ‘  what  is  good 
for  society  at  one  time,  ought  to  be  good  for  it  at  another.’ 

Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Rowton’s  argument  involves  him  in  ‘ 
lower  deep’  of  absurdity  yet.  He  contends  that  because  ‘  Go(l 
saw  fit  in  his  infinite  wisdom’  once  to  ordain  the  punishment  of 
death  for  murder,  therefore  we  are  l)ound  to  follow  the  practice 
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now.  Very  well.  But  will  Mr.  Rowton  apply  the  same  rule  to 
other  cases  ?  Will  he  say  that  because  ‘  God  saw  fit  in  his 
infinite  wisdom’  to  command  Abraham  to  slay  his  son  that  forms 
a  scripture  reason  why  we  should  slay  our  children  ?  Will  he 
tell  us  that  because  God  saw  fit  to  command  the  Israelites  to  go 
forth  and  extirpate  surrounding  nations,  we  are  bound  to  follow 
the  example  ?  Will  he  have  the  courage  to  affirm  that  because 
God  saw  fit  to  permit  the  practice  of  polygamy  once,  we  should 
be  justified  in  following  the  custom  now  ?  No  1  the  past  is  no 
rule  for  the  present.  Tompora  mutafUur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 
There  were  many  things  done  in  ancient  times  with  the  sanction — 
nay,  at  the  command — of  the  Deity,  w^hich  were  never  intended 
for  modern  imitation ;  and  whatever  the  reverend  writer  before 
us  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  successive  dispensations  of  God 
do  vary  to  suit  different  ages. 

On  this  latter  point  ^Ir.  Rowton  is  singularly  contradictory 
and  confused.  At  page  9  he  maintains,  that  ‘  all  which  comes 
from  God  issues  perfect  from  his  hands,  and  therefore  can 
know  no  change^  progression^  or  improvement yet  at  page  S2 
we  find  him  quoting  and  approving  the  remark  of  one  Mr. 
Havergal,  to  the  effect  that  ‘  the  successive  revelations  of  God’s 
will  are  marked  by  gradual  development ; — similar  to  the  pro- 
gress  from  early  twilight  to  the  brightness  of  noon-day.’  Again  ; 
at  page  28,  he  calls  the  Christian  system  ‘  a  better  dispen¬ 
sation  than  the  Jewish.’  Now  if  the  Jewish  system  was  per¬ 
fect  because  it  issued  from  God’s  hands,  how  can  the  Christian 
dispensation  be  ‘better?’  No  change,  indeed!  Nothing  that 
comes  from  God  can  change  !  Why,  man  came  from  God — 
‘  and  God  saw  that  he  was  very  good and  has  not  man  changed  ? 
The  material  universe  came  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  has  it  not 
Ixjen  in  a  continual  state  of  mutation  from  the  first  moment  of 
its  existence  until  now  ?  ‘  Eternal,  restless  change’  is  the  great 

law  of  creation  ;  and  it  is  no  less  manifest  in  the  ‘  successive  reve¬ 
lations  of  God’s  will,’  than  in  the  tangible  w’orld.  The  Bible 
Itself  speaks  plainly  enough  upon  this  point : — ‘  God,  who  at 
sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  to  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  latter  days  spoken  to  us  by  his 
Son.’  The  supercession  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  is  asserted 
with  remarkable  distinctness.  ‘  There  is  verily  a  disannulling  of 
the  old  covenant,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness 
thereof.’  ‘  The  law  made  nothing  perfect  ;  but  the  bringing  in 
of  a  better  hope  did.’  The  Christian  scheme  is  called  ‘  a  new 
covenant;’  and  it  is  said  that  the  Jewish  law  ^  decay  eth  and 
waxeth  old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  awcay.’  It  is  further  said 
*  ^  the  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then  should  no  place 
have  been  sought  for  the  second.’  What  can  this  mean,  but  that 
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the  law  of  Moses,  although  it  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  was 
not  perfect  f  But  enough.  We  feel  that  after  these  (luotations 
we  may  safely  appeal  to  Mr.  Rowton’s  candour  to  admit  that  the 
mere  fact  of  the  divine  appointment  of  the  Jewish  law  which  in¬ 
flicted  death  for  murder,  is  no  reason  why  the  enactment  should 
be  deemed  perfect  and  unimprovable,  or  why  other  communities 
should  be  bound  to  adopt  it. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  our  reverend  oppo¬ 
nent  that  he  is  deliberately  calling  in  question  one  of  the  articles 
of  his  own  Church,  when  he  would  fetter  a  Christian  community 
with  the  Jewish  code.  The  seventh  article  of  the  Church  of 
England  plainly  says,  that  ‘  the  civil  precepts  of  the  Jews  do  not 
bind  Christian  men  :*  and  what  is  the  punishment  of  death  by 
the  law  but  a  civil  precept  i  Mr.  Rowton  may  call  it  a  part  of 
the  moral  law,  if  he  pleases  ;  but  the  moral  law  is  understood  by 
all  reasonable  men  to  mean  only  the  Ten  Commandments  :  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  although  the  Decalogue  refers 
to  the  crime  of  homicide,  it  leaves  the  penalty  unspecified. 

2.  Having  shown,  then — and,  as  we  believe,  fairly  and  hon¬ 
estly — that  we  have  no  scriptural  warrant  derived  from  the  Jewish 
law,  for  the  destruction  of  our  murderers,  we  now  come  to  the 
second  of  Mr.  Rowton’s  texts,  the  passage  from  Genesis  — 
‘  Whoso  sheddeth  man^s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed,  ’ 

We  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  a  lengthened  reply  to 
this  part  of  the  argument,  by  the  writer’s  confession  that  ‘  the 
text  makes  no  distinction  betw  een  murder  and  simple  homicide 
for  from  this  statement  it  will  be  apparent,  that  if  the  text  proves 
anything  at  all,  it  as  much  proves  the  scripture  warrant  for  the 
infliction  of  death  upon  the  manslayer  by  accident  as  upon  the 
manslayer  by  design  :  a  conclusion,  we  imagine,  for  which  no 
one  will  be  disposed  to  contend.  Still,  we  have  something  to  say 
upon  this  point,  if  it  be  only  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  ol 
sophistry  which  Mr.  Rowton  has  hung  around  it. 

In  the  first  place,  w  e  still  maintain  that  the  words  ‘  shall 
his  blood  be  shed,’  should  be  rendered  ‘  will  his  blood  be  shed 
thus  entirely  depriving  the  sentence  of  a  mandatory  character. 
I'liey  stand  thus  in  the  oldest  translations,  and  in  the  highest 
attainable  originals ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Jews  themselves  ever  regarded  the  words  as  imperative.  Even 
w’cre  the  w’ord  ‘  shall’  to  remain,  it  would  be  no  more  imperative 
than  the  same  w’ord  is  imperative  in  the  sentence  concerning 
Peter — ‘  Thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.’  Mr.  Row  ton  feebly  essays 
the  argumentum  ad  absurdum  when  he  asks  why  we  do  not  seek 
to  change  sluiU  into  will,  in  the  Decalogue  I  I  he  reason  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  It  is  bi'cause  such  im  alteration  would  make  the  command* 
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ments  nonsensical,  while  no  such  effect,  but  quito  a  contrary  one, 
follows  the  substitution  in  the  passage  addressed  to  Noah. 

We  still  assert,  too,  that  the  words  ‘  by  man’  are  an  interpola¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Rowton  tells  us  that  a  certain  word  equivalent  to  this 
expression  exists  in  the  original  Hebrew.  ‘  The  Hebrew !’ 

Wny,  the  oldest  Hebrew  copy  in  existence  is  not  more  than 
seven  hundred  years’  old  ;  whilst  we  have  versions,  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  the  Vulgate,  of  more  than  twice  the  antiquity !  From 
the  Septuagint  our  Saviour  himself  quoted  ;  and  thus  that  ver- 
Mon,  at  least,  is  clearly  stamped  with  the  divine  authority. 
Both,  indeed,  were  directly  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew 
text  then  in  existence — the  Septuagint  by  seventy  Jewish  doc¬ 
tors,  the  Vulgate  by  the  most  learned  Hebrew  scholar  of  his  age, 
Jerome — and  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  expression  of  import¬ 
ance,  like  that  under  consideration,  would  have  been  either  pur¬ 
posely,  or  accidentally,  omitted.  Now,  in  the  versions  referred 
to,  the  words  answering  to  ‘  by  man’  arc  not  present :  what, 
therefore,  can  be  a  fairer  presumption  than  that  the  expression 
Baadanty  found  in  the  modern  Hebrew  version,  is  an  interpola¬ 
tion  ?  In  no  version  older  than  the  fourth  century  does  the  ex¬ 
pression  appear  ;  and  as  we  have  shown  that  it  was  not  till  then 
that  the  State  gained  the  sanction  of  the  Church  for  the  practice 
of  judicial  homicide,  what  so  likely  as  that  in  an  age  so  facile  in 
scriptural  forgery,  the  word  answering  to  ‘  by  man’  was  intro¬ 
duced  ? — a  presumption  strikingly  supported  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Jews  of  the  present  day  regard  the  whole  passage  in  the 
same  way  that  their  fathers  have  always  done,  os  simply  pro¬ 
phetic.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  rest  our  case  upon  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  even  the  Hebrew  cannot  fairly  be  rendered  *  by  man’ 
(an  opinion  supported  by  Calvin,  among  others) ;  and  that  in  all 
the  best  versions  of  the  Bible  but  our  own,  the  words  *  by  man’ 
we  omitted.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  of  course  no  warrant 
in  the  passage  for  the  destruction  of  the  murderer  by  his  fellow- 
man  ;  and  besides  that,  as  the  text,  whatever  it  is,  applies,  not  to 
wilful  murder,  but  to  any  kind  of  homicide — nay,  to  any  kind  of 
hloodshedding — it  can  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  question  before  us,  which  is.  Do  the  Scriptures  peculiarly 
enjoin  the  capital  punishment  of  the  wilful  murderer  ? 

We  see,  that  although  in  one  place  (p.  19)  admitting,  can¬ 
didly  enough,  that  the  intimation  to  Noah  is  ‘  independent’  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  Mr.  Rowton  at  another  time  tries  to  argue,  that 
the  two  passages  taken  together  make  one  clear  enactment.  Now 
such  logic  certainly  passes  our  comprehension.  How  one  text 
which  says  nothing  about  murder  at  all,  and  another  text  which 
applies  to  a  particular  people  only,  can  be  made  to  signify  an  enact¬ 
ment  obliging  all  Christendom  to  hang  its  murderers,  we  should 
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like  to  be  told.  Such  a  process  seems  to  us  very  much  like  the 
experiment  of  the  ingenious  arithmetician,  who  multiplied  0  by  0, 
and  produced  2  ;  and  we  look  at  the  result,  in  either  case,  with 
much  about  the  same  suspicion. 

Before  finally  quitting  this  passage,  we  refer  Mr.  Rowton  to  a 
very  able  work  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heaton,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  it  is  argued  that 
the  words,  IVhoso  sheddeth  marCs  blood  Jiis  blood  shall  be  shed^fw 
in  the  image  of  God  made  he  him,  being  written  in  the  third  person, 
while  the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses  are  ^vritten  in  the  first 
person,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  words  were  not  the  direct 
expression  of  the  Almighty  at  all,  but  the  commentary  of  Moses. 
We  mention  this,  not  because  we  adopt  (or  repudiate)  the  rea¬ 
soning  ;  but  to  show  Mr.  Rowton  that  as  our  ‘  spiritual  pastors 
and  masters’  are  divided  against  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
call  people  infidels  and  heretics  when  they  adopt  one  of  the  two 
sides  which  arc  both  defended  by  clergymen. 

The  Old  Testament,  then,  plainly  contains  no  command 
obliging  Christians  to  destroy  murderers ;  and  now  we  pass  on 
to  consider  Mr.  Rowton’s  two  texts  from  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  reverend  writer  first  quotes  the  following  words  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chapter  xiii.  3,  4 — ‘  If  thou  do  that 
which  is  good,  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same  ;  but  if  thou 
do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he  bcarcth  not  the  stcord  in 
vatn,  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger,  to  execute  wTath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil.’  ‘  This  passage,’  says  Mr.  Rowton, 

*  directly  sanctions  the  punishment  of  death.’ 

Now'  w’e  deny  that  this  passage  sanctions  the  punishment  of 
death ;  and  we  base  our  denial  upon  the  very  obvious  and  simple 
fiict  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text  at 
all.  It  is  all  very  well  for  ^Ir.  Rowton  to  recommend  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  heathenism  to  us ;  to  talk  to  us  about  Roman  ‘  rods,* 
and  *  lictors,’  and  ‘  axes  ;’  and  to  assure  us  that  the  word  ‘  sword  ’ 
here  is  meant  to  signify  the  power  of  life  and  death :  but  wc 
dispute  his  assumption  in  toto  ;  and  as  he  has  sought  to  make  us 
believe  that  the  whole  question  depends  upon  scripture  affirma¬ 
tion,  and  not  upon  human  reasoning,  we  decline  altogether  to 
accept  his  paraphrase  of  the  passage.  We  want  direct  testimony, 
not  far-fetched  interpretation  ;  and  wc  must  say  that  this  elabo¬ 
rate  and  fanciful  version  of  a  gospel  text  comes  with  a  very  bad 
grace  from  one  who  complains  about  *  torturing  the  Scriptures. 
Besides,  the  reverend  gentleman’s  illustration  fails  him  !  He 
himself  tells  us  that  the  axe  was  the  sign  of  capital  punishment 
among  the  Romans ;  yet  here  he  tries  to  make  out  that  the  strord 
is  the  emblem  of  the  power  over  life  and  death !  Had  the  words 
‘  The  ruler  beareth  not  the  axe  in  vain,’  Mr.  Rowton  s 
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rhetoric  might  have  seemed  a  little  ingenious  ;  but  as  it  is,  the 
writer’s  logic  is  utterly  irrelevant  and  puerile. 

But  even  if  the  punishment  of  death  were  plainly  implied  in 
the  passage,  surely  Mr.  Rowton  must  have  perception  enough  to 
see  that  it  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  punishment  of 
death  for  murder,  which  is  the  only  point  in  hand ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  can  have  no  real  relation  to  the  subject  at  issue.  W ere  we  to 
grant  that  the  words  give  the  ruler  the  right  to  kill,  it  has  yet  to 
be  shown  that  murder  is  the  crime  which  should  peculiarly  be 
capital.  Mr.  Rowton  may  argue  as  long  as  he  likes  that  murder 
ought  to  be  punished  with  death ;  that  is  not  the  point.  He  has 
undertaken  to  prove  that  the  New  Testatment  says  that  murder 
should  be  punished  with  death  ;  and  it  is  a  sheer  mockery  merely 
to  show  that  the  ruler  may  kill  for  any  crime.  He  has  engaged 
to  prove  that  death  for  murder  is  scriptural ;  and  were  we  even 
to  admit  the  reasoning  which  we  have  demonstrated  to  be  false, 
all  that  Mr.  Rowton  would  have  established  would  be  that  death 
is  scriptiural.  So  that  were  any  one  disposed  to  argue  that  death 
for  petty  larceny  is  sanctioned  by  the  verse  in  question,  and  is 
therefore  scriptural,  he  has  just  as  good  grounds  for  saying  so  as 
Mr.  Rowton  has  for  affirming  that  the  passage  authorizes  death 
for  murder. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rowton  may  be  disposed  to  rejoin  that  if  he 
proves  the  scripturalness  of  capital  punishment  for  any  crime,  he 
of  course  proves  its  scripturalness  as  regards  murder.  But  this 
is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question.  For,  as  by  Mr.  Rowton ’s 
own  confession  the  ruler  was  right  in  remitting  the  capital  penalty 
as  respects  minor  offences,  it  follows  that  he  may  lawfully  (should 
occasion  eccm  to  him  to  require  it)  dispense,  also,  with  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  death  for  murder.  If,  although  Scripture  warrants  the 
punishment  of  death  for  any  ofience,  the  ruler  is  not  hound  to 
inflict  it  on  all,  it  follows  that  he  is  not  bound  to  inflict  it  on  any; 
and  thus,  by  the  writer’s  own  showing,  the  question  becomes  one 
of  mere  state  policy  and  convenience. 

2.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  Mr.  Ro^vton’s  second  text ;  which 
18,  if  possible,  even  a  more  feeble  testimony  than  his  first. 

It  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Paul,  ‘  If  I  be  an  oflfender, 
or  have  committed  anything  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die.’ 
Now,  will  any  one  believe  that  a  scholar,  a  divine,  a  master  of 
iuts,  can  for  a  moment  pretend  that  these  words  arc  equivalent, 
or  anything  like  equivalent,  to  the  assertion  that  the  proper 
punishment  for  murder  is  death  ?  The  text  not  only  docs  not 
8ay  that  murder  is  worthy  of  death,  but  it  does  not  even  say  that 
onythmg  is  worthy  of  death,  abstractedly  considered.  Wnat  is 
me  state  of  the  case?  The  apostle  is  arraigned  before  a  Roman 
^bunal,  charged  with  an  infraction  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
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law  inflictx^d  death  (as  Paul  knew)  for  certain  crimes  ;  and  iho 
drill  of  his  argument  is  to  show  that  enen  by  the  Homan  law  it¬ 
self,  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  ofiencc.  He  was  not  arguing  the 
question  of  capital  punishments ;  he  was  merely  arguing  the 
question  of  his  own  guilt  or  innocence;  and,  therefore,  .any 
remark  upon  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  de.ath  penalties 
would  have  been  childish  and  ridiculous.  It  is  absurd  to  sav 
that  because  he  did  not  object  to  the  pain  of  death  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  therefore  he  approved  it  in  the  abstract.  A  person  on  his 
trial  is  not  expected  to  criticise  the  law  under  which  he  is  in¬ 
dicted,  but  to  plead  to  it ;  his  opinion  is  not  sought,  but  his 
answer ;  and  his  silence  on  the  essential  justice  of  the  law  itself, 
is  no  proof  that  he  admits  it.  Suppose  a  man  who  disapproves 
of  capital  punishments  altogether  were  .arraigned  .at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  a  murder  of  which  he  was  innocent ;  and  suppose  he 
were  to  say.  If  I  am  guilty,  I  refuse  not  to  die ;  but  I  am  not 
guilty — would  any  reasonable  man  affirm  th.at  by  those  words  he 
w’ould  express  an  approval  of  c.apit.al  punishments  themselves? 
Paul  was  just  in  the  s.ame  position ;  and  he  w.as  arguing,  not 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  punishment  of  de.ath,  but  upon  the 
propriety  of  inflicting  it  on  him, 

Mr.  lloNvton  has  but  to  follow  out  his  own  logic,  and  he  will 
soon  be  astounded  at  it.  Paul  refused  not  to  die;  ergo,  he 
justified  the  punishment  of  death :  our  Saviour  refused  not  to 
die ;  ergo,  he  justified  his  own  crucifixion !  Mr.  Rowton  must 
accept  Doth  these  conclusions,  or  he  must  p.ardon  us  for  accepting 
neither. 


Wc  notice  that  Mr.  Rowton  endeavours  to  be  p.articularly 
emphatic  upon  the  duty  of  submitting  to  magisteri.al  authority. 
The  ruler  (he  says)  is  ‘  the  representative  *  of  Deity ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  should  not  be  resisted.  Well;  for  our  part,  wc  should 
never  have  deemed  Man.asseh,  Caligula,  Nero,  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Robespierre,  to  be  Heaven’s  vicegerents  ;  and  one  thing  is  toler¬ 
ably  clear  respecting  them — that  they  were  ^  a  terror,’  not  to  eriJ 
works,  but  to  good.  We  have  always  conceived  that  for  a  ruler 
to  be  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  divine  representative,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  ‘  to  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God ;’  and 
we  have  always  deemed  it  perfectly  possible  for  his  laws  ^  be 
erroneous,  and  his  penalties  mischievous,  in  spite  of  his  divine 
appointment.  Peter  w.as  pretty  much  of  the  same  opimon, 
we  find :  and  even  Mr.  Rowton  cannot  deny  that  he  *  resisted 
when  ‘  the  powers  ’  forbade  his  preaching  in  Christ’s  name ;  not¬ 
withstanding  he  says  in  one  of  his  epistles — ‘  Submit  yourselves 
to  every  ordinance  of  man.’  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  here 
to  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  civi 
obedience ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  unquestionably  a  point 
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■where  the  duty  of  submission  ceases  and  where  the  duty  of 
resistance  begins,  as  Paley  himself  confesses :  our  object  in  these 
re  Jiorks  is  to  convict  Mr.  Rowton  of  an  unworthy  attempt  to  stifle 
a  demonstration  of  the  impolicy  of  capital  punishments,  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  establish 

‘  A  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong — 

than  which,  wc  take  leave  to  say,  there  cannot  be  a  more  un¬ 
manly,  a  more  slavish,  a  more  pernicious,  or  a  more  unchristian 
doctrine. 

But  what  is  it  that  Mr.  Rowton  seeks  to  prove  ?  If  we  under¬ 
stand  his  argument  at  all,  it  is  this : — that  the  civil  ruler  is  hound 
to  punish  all  murderers  with  death.  Yet  in  one  part  of  his  produc¬ 
tion  Mr.  Rowton  recognises,  and  therefore  approves  of,  the  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy !  Now,  to  be  consistent,  the  writer  ought 
to  maintain  that  every  exercise  of  clemency  on  the  part  of  the 
ruler  towards  a  murderer  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  will  of 
God.  Such  a  monstrous  conclusion,  however,  he  knows  that  he 
dare  not  assert.  But  does  he  not  see  that  by  allowing  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  dispensing  power  in  one  case,  he  admits  it,  should  the 
ruler  please,  in  all  cases  ?  For  who  is  to  draw  the  line  ?  The 
prerogative  of  mercy  is  the  right  to  remit ;  and  if  there  exists  a 
right  to  remit  a  penalty  enjoined  by  the  Almighty,  how  can  it 
be  said  (as  Mr.  Rowton  says)  that  the  punishment  is  absolutely 
binding  ?  The  fact  is,  that  by  admitting  the  power  to  commute 
the  penalty  of  death,  the  writer  admits  the  power  to  abolish  it ; 
and  thus  he  argues  within  a  circle,  and  eventually  refutes  his 
own  reasoning. 

Wc  have  now,  then,  gone  through  the  various  points  of  Mr. 
Rowton’s  argument,  and  the  precise  conclusion  at  which  wc 
have  arrived  is  this : — That  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
Scripture  enjoins  the  punishment  of  death  for  murder,  the 
reverend  writer  has  only  been  able  to  adduce  four  isolated  texts, 
three  of  which  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  crime  under 
consideration,  and  the  fourth  formed  part  of  a  dispensation  meant 
only  for  a  particular  people,  and  expressly  disowned  as  a 
rule  of  life  by  the  Church  to  which  Mr.  Rowton  has  attached 
himself  by  oath.  So  much  for  the  scripture  argument  in  favour 
of  the  gallows  ! 

Gur  opponent  thus  disarmed,  we  here  might  stop.  And  so  we 
^ould,  but  that  wc  have  Jesuits  to  deal  with  in  our  theological 
antagonists.  There  are  many  who  will  say  that  Mr.  Rowton ’s 
defeat  results,  not  from  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  but  from  his 
JEskilfulncss  in  argument.  Wc  mean,  therefore,  to  go  a  stej) 
iQrther,  and  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  Bible  does  not  sanction 
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legal  homicide  among  Christians,  but  that,  so  far  as  wc  can 
gather,  it  emphatically  condemns  that  mischievous  practice.  And 
we  beg  Mr.  Rowton  and  his  friends  to  observe,  that  we  shall  de¬ 
monstrate  the  truth  of  our  position,  not  by  isolated  texts,. but  by 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  entire  divine  revelation. 

We  take,  then,  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  our  bands.  Mr. 
Rowton  has  said,  with  no  little  daring,  that  to  the  crime  of  mur¬ 
der,  God  annexed  the  penalty  of  death  from  the  beginning.  Let 
us  see  if  this  be  so. 

In  almost  the  first  page  of  the  sacred  volume,  wc  read  of  the 
perpetration  of  a  murder.  The  first  man  born  into  the  world 
kills  his  brother.  In  this  case,  God  is  himself  the  judge  ;  so  wc 
are  sure  that  the  sentence  will  be  a  just  and  a  fit  one.  Well, 
instead  of  inflicting  death  as  a  punishment,  he  makes  a  miserable 
life  the  penalty,  and  denounces  sevenfold  vengeance  upon  any 
one  who  should  destroy  the  murderer.  Here,  then,  is  an  example 
presented  for  our  imitation  ;  and  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Rowton  himself, — ‘  The  wisdom  of  God  had  determined  that 
this  was  the  best  protection  of  human  life  in  those  days,  and  some 
would  think  that  the  best  preventive  of  crime  at  one  time,  espe¬ 
cially  when  emanating  from  such  a  source,  would  be  its  best  pre¬ 
ventive  at  another.* 

That  Cain’s  case  was  not  meant  to  be  an  exception,  but  an 
example,  is  evident  from  the  case  of  Lamech.  He,  too,  commits  a 
murder ;  and  in  his  instance,  as  in  the  other,  vengeance  is  de¬ 
nounced  against  any  one  who  should  destroy  him.  Thus,  wc 
see,  that  at  any  rate  death  was  not  scriptural  before  the  Deluge. 

We  come  next  to  the  renovation  of  the  world  after  the  flood ; 
and  so  far  from  judicial  homicide  being  appointed  or  sanctioned 
by  the  Almighty,  he  says  in  terms  which  it  has  suited  ^  those 
whose  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood’  to  pervert — ‘  Whoso  ’ — (with¬ 
out  distinction  of  person,  or  station,  or  motive) — ‘  whoso  sheddeth 
man’s  blood,  his  blood  shall  be  shed ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man’s 
brother  will  /’—(that  is,  God)  *  require  the  life  of  man just  as 
he  had  required  the  life  of  Abel  from  Cain.  That  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  text  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  although  many 
murders  are  related  as  occurring  during  the  patriarchal  period, 
there  is  no  record  of  a  murderer’s  destruction.  The  cases  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  who  murdered  the  Shechemites,  and  of  Closes, 
will  instantly  occur  to  the  reader  in  illustration. 

Then  we  arrive  at  the  Jewish  system.  In  this  dispensation 
the  destruction  of  the  murderer  was  doubtless  enjoined ;  but  it 
was  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  with  a  particular  object  in 
view ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  can  never  be  a 
pattern  for  us.  The  social,  political,  and  spiritual  condition  of 
the  Israelites  was  altogether  special ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
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single  out  one  particular  enactment,  or  practice,  without  neces¬ 
sitating  the  adoption  of  the  entire  economy, — civil,  ceremonial, 
and  moral.  Scripture  does  not  draw  a  line,  short  of  complete 
abrogation,  and  human  reason  can  have  no  authority  to  do  so. 

From  the  Mosaic,  we  come  to  the  prophetic  era — a  period 
completely  overlooked  by  Mr.  Rowton,  notwithstanding  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  ^the  punishment  of  death  is  sanctioned  through  the 
entire  Scriptures.’  In  all  the  prophetic  writings,  we  find  no 
hint  of  this  doctrine  of  life  for  life ;  but  we  are  expressly  told 
that  *  God  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he 
should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live  and  we  are  also 
assured  that  a  time  shall  come  when  men  shall  neither  hurt  nor 
destroy. 

And,  finally,  we  come  to  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  wherein  the  whole  system  of  retaliation  and  sacrifice  on 
which  the  Jewish  law  was  founded,  is  plainly  repealed  and  set 
aside.  The  first  sermon  preached  by  the  Saviour  alludes  to  the 
doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  life  for 
life,  as  a  principle  put  forth  by  ^  them  of  old  time,’  but  one  which 
is  now  to  give  way  to  a  dispensation  of  forgiveness  and  mercy  ; 
and  by  bidding  men  to  abstain  from  many  things  permitted  by 
the  law  of  Moses  (as,  for  example,  altering  the  law  of  divorce¬ 
ment),  Christ  clearly  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  requirements 
of  that  law  were  at  an  end — or,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘  fulfilled.’ 
When  a  person  is  brought  to  him  guilty  of  an  offence  which  was 
capital  under  the  Mosaic  law,  he  denies  the  right  of  any  man  to 
put  her  to  death,  unless  he  is  himself  ‘  without  sin.’  He  pro¬ 
claims  mercy  for  *  the  chief  of  sinners,’  and  thus  puts  an  end  to 
all  the  reservations  of  the  Jewish  code.  No  matter  that  under 
that  system  certain  offences  could  not  be  atoned  for ;  under 
the  new  dispensation  all  are  included  under  grace.  He  tells 
mankind  that  they  are  to  forgive  (of  course  civilly,  as  well  as 
personally),  as  they  hope  to  be  forgiven ;  that  ‘  he  shall  have  judg¬ 
ment  without  mercy  who  hath  showed  no  mercy ;’  and  he  dies 
foraying  for  his  murder ers^  and  saying,  ‘  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  Know  not  what  they  do  !  ’ 

And  as  with  the  master,  so  with  the  disciples.  They  tell  us 
that  we  are  to  revenge  not  ourselves  ;  that  we  are  to  recompense 
to  no  man  evil  for  evil ;  that  Christ  came  ‘  to  abolish  the  law  of 
commandments  contained  in  ordinances.’  They  call  the  new 
•ystem  ‘  the  ministration  of  life^  as  distinguished  from  ‘  the 
nnnistration  of  death  /*  and  they  say  that  the  Saviour  ‘  hath  made 
'w  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death?  To  make  it  certain  that 
the  law  of  Moses  is  no  longer  to  be  a  rule  for  us,  we  are  told 
that  ‘  we  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness 
0*  the  letter ;’  and  to  set  at  rest  for  ever  the  assumption  of  man 
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to  arraign  motive  as  he  does  whenever  he  arraigns  and  punishes 
toilful  murder,  we  are  told  that  we  are  all  sinners  alike  (for  ‘  he 
that  offendcth  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all’),  and  therefore  should 
^fudge  not, 

Wc  have  but  to  add  one  more  remark,  and  then  our  case  will 
be  complete.  It  is  this  : — that  for  the  four  centuries  immediatclv 
succeeding  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  (as  already  stated),  the 
Christian  Church  disapproved  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and 
denied  the  right  of  the  ruler  to  inflict  it.  Thus,  then,  we  have 
God’s  example,  his  practice,  his  precepts,  his  prophecies,  his 
personal  teaching,  the  teaching  of  his  apostles,  and  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  and  uncorrupted  Church  of  Christ,  all  con¬ 
spiring  together  to  say  to  the  world,  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Almighty — Thou  shalt  not  kill — Vengeance  belongeth 
UNTO  Me.  We  need  say  no  more  to  prove  that  death  for  mur¬ 
der  is  not  only  not  scriptural,  but  wwscriptural,  in  the  fullest  and 
widest  sense  of  that  term  ;  an  assertion  established  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  pain  of  death  is  found  to 
operate  injuriously,  which  could  not  be  the  case  were  the  institu¬ 
tion  a  divine  one. 

In  parting  from  our  author,  w^e  would  address  to  him  a  few 
earnest  words,  prompted,  wc  can  assure  him,  by  no  unkindly 
spirit.  We  would  advise  him,  first,  to  believe  it  possible  that 
men  who  differ  from  him  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  arc 
not  necessarily  infidels  or  heretics.  Every  man  cannot  see  with 
Mr.  llowton’s  optics  ;  and  all  men  have  a  right  to  see  and  judge 
for  themselves.  There  is  no  small  portion  of  the  leaven  of 
Phariseeism  in  Mr.  Rowton’s  pamphlet,  however  little  there  may 
be  of  it  in  his  character ;  and  we  invoke  his  charity  to  imagine 
that  there  arc  ‘  right-minded  persons  ’  in  the  world  besides  the 
supporters  of  capital  punishment.  In  the  second  place,  we  would, 
if  wc  could,  lead  Mr.  Rowton  to  suppose  that  w  hen  men,  w’ho 
arc  as  little  disposed  to  tamper  with  Divine  Truth  as  he  can  be, 
endeavour,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  carry  into  practice  those 
beautiful  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  priests  arc  more  apt  to 
theorize  upon  than  to  exemplify,  there  may  be  found  for  their 
labours  a  fiir  more  appropriate  term  than  ‘  cant’  or  ‘  sickly  bene¬ 
volence.*  When  our  Saviour  pardoned  the  woman  taken  ni 
adultery,  w  hen  he  forgave  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  and  when  he 
blessed  the  worship  oi  the  repentant  Magdalene,  he  acted  in  the 
very  spirit  wdiich  Mr.  Row  ton  has  so  bitterly  miscalled.  For  his 
own  sake,  we  warn  the  reverend  writer  how  he  indulges  in  such 
unmerited,  such  thoughtless,  such  unmanly,  such  unchristian  re¬ 
flections  for  the  future.  Thirdly,  we  w^ould  have  him  understaim, 
that  religious  truth  is  a  thing  not  to  be  settled  by  a  text ;  but  by 
the  broad  spirit  of  God’s  whole  revelation.  He  who  singles  out 
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an  isolated  verse  of  Scripture,  and  seeks  to  reduce  all  the  rest  of 
the  volume  to  that  standard,  will  find  himself  in  the  end  standing 
bewildered  in  a  maze  of  error,  unable  either  to  proceed  or  to 
escape.  It  was  by  literal ^  rather  than  by  liberal ^  interpretation, 
that  the  gloomy  theologians  of  the  middle  ages  were  misled ;  and 
how  men  were  slain,  burned,  tortured,  and  despoiled  in  conse¬ 
quence,  we  know,  alas  !  only  too  well ;  and  it  is,  we  regret  to  say, 
by  the  same  narrowness  of  spirit  that  so  many  of  the  young 
divines  of  the  day  are  distinguishing  themselves, — much  to  their 
own  discredit,  and  much  to  the  injury  of  gospel  catholicity.  And, 
finally,  we  would  earnestly  remind  Mr.  Rowton  that  the  duty  of 
a  Christian  minister  is  to  preach  redemption  and  forgiveness, 
rather  than  vengeance  and  destruction.  With  *  rods,’  and  ‘  axes,’ 
and  ‘  swords,’  and  ‘  ropes,’  the  ambassador  of  the  Saviour  who 
brought  ‘  life’  as  well  as  ‘  immortality’  to  light,  should  have  less 
to  do  than  with  messages  of  mercy  and  invitations  to  repentance. 
It  may  consort,  perhaps,  with  the  character  of  a  Pagan  priest  to 
uphold  a  system  of  sacrifice  and  bloodshed  ;  but  it  never  can 
accord  with  the  office  of  one  who  is  sent  to  proclaim  ‘  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,’  and  to  *  bid  men  everywhere  to  repent.’ 
Oh,  if  our  spiritual  pastors  would  but  teach  the  children  instead 
of  strangling  the  men,  how  much  better  would  they  perform  their 
appointed  duty  !  If,  instead  of  writing  essays  on  behalf  of  fratri¬ 
cidal  strangulation,  they  would  but  go  about  to  inculcate  the 
forgiving  principles  of  Him  who  ‘  came  to  seek  and  to  save  them 
that  were  lost,’ — not  only  would  the  gallows  be  soon  abolished, 
but  murder  itself  would  before  long  be  abolished  too.  W e  com¬ 
mend  this  solemn  thought  to  the  deep  and  anxious  consideration 
of  those  who  being  commissioned  to  preach  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God  towards  the  vilest  of  spiritual  offenders,  contend  for  the 
denial  of  human  mercy  to  the  merely  mortal  malefactor ;  and  so 
lay  themselves  open  to  that  bitter  but  just  censure  which  a  great 
poet  passes  upon  the  unforgiving  of  our  race,  when  he  says — 

‘  There’s  mercy  in  each  ray  of  light 
That  morUd  eyes  e’er  saw ; 

There’s  mercy  in  each  breath  of  air 
That  mortal  lips  e’er  draw ; 

There’s  mercy  both  for  bird  and  beast, 

In  God’s  indulgent  plan ; 

There’s  mercy  in  each  creeping  thing, 

But  man  has  none  for  man  !  * 


Art.  VIL — 1.  Judgment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  on  the  Doctritke  oj 
Baptismal  Regeneration  in  the  Case  of  Infants,  Gorham  v.  Ou 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  8vo.  Pp.  20.  London  :  Batty. 

2.  Examination  before  Admission  to  a  Benefice  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter^ 
followed  by  Refusal  to  Institute^  on  the  Allegation  of  umound  Doctrine 
respecting  the  Efficacy  of  Baptism.  Edited  by  the  Clerk  examined, 
George  Cornelius  Gorham,  B.D.,  &cc.  &c.  8vo.  Pp.  230. 

In  January  1846,  the  Rev.  George  Cornelius  Gorham  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Just,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
and  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  He  was  admitted  by  the  Bishop, 
without  being  required  to  undergo  any  personal  examination. 
In  December  1847,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bramp- 
ford  Speke,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  diocese  of  Exeter  ;  but 
theti  the  Bishop  refused  to  admit  him,  without  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  by  personal  examination,  of  satisfying  himself  as  to  his 
qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  charge. 

The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  conduct  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  two  years  of  Mr.  Gorham’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  St.  Just  had  been  spent  in  something  like  constant 
controversial  correspondence  with  his  diocesan.  Mr.  Gorham 
gave  offence  by  speaking  of  the  Church  as  the  ‘  National  Esta¬ 
blishment  !  ’  He  gave  further  offence  by  advertising  for  a  curate 
‘  free  from  Tractarian  error.’  The  Bishop  smelt  heresy  in  such 
expressions.  He  began  to  suspect  what  sort  of  a  man  Mr.  Gor¬ 
ham  was.  He  wrote, — and  found  he  had  met  with  his  match. 
From  the  first,  Mr.  Gorham,  in  his  letters  to  the  Bishop,  with 
every  expression  of  courtesy  and  respect  towards  his  diocesan, 
and  especially  towards  the  episcopal  office,  stands  manfully  up 
for  himself  and  his  brethren,  and  for  what  he  deems  his  secured 
and  constitutional  liberty  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church, — as 
protected  by  that  system  of  law  to  which  Dr.  Phillpotts  was 
amenable  as  well  as  he.  Mr.  Gorham  having  excited  the  Bishop’s 
suspicions  about  himself,  was  given  to  understand  that  his  curate 
could  not  be  admitted  w^ithout  undergoing  an  examination — as  to 
the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  great  points  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  especially  on  baptism,  the  foundation  of  all.  Such  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  sufficiently  alarming.  Mr. 
Gorham  almost  despaired  of  finding  an  individual  who,  at  the 
same  time,  should  be  acceptable  to  himself  and  satisfactory  to  his 
superior.  The  thing  seemed  impossible.  It  did  so  happ^» 
however,  that  the  gentleman  recommended  to  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Gorham  was  licensed  by  the  Bishop  after  examination.  But 
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the  matter  terminated  by  a  long  letter  of  reproof  from  the 
Bishop,  *  signed,  with  sincere  regret  and  pain,  your  grieved  and 
offended  Overseer  in  the  Lord  and  by  a  far  longer  one  from 
Mr.  Gorham  to  the  Bishop,  defending  himself  and  inculpating 
his  lordship. 

To  this  letter  the  Bishop  did  not  reply.  When,  therefore,  a 
few  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Gorham  informed  him  of  his  new 
appointment,  and  requested  to  be  admitted  to  Brampford  Speke, 
we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  that  his  diocesan  demurred.  He 
intimated  that  he  had  lost  his  confidence  in  his  presbyter ;  and 
that,  as  he  now  approached  him  for  a  fresh  institution,  he  must 
insist  on  a  personal  examination  into  his  doctrines,  especially  into 
baptism,  ‘  the  foundation  of  all.*  In  vain  Mr.  Gorha^n  protested 
against  what  he  deemed  unprecedented,  if  not  illegal.  He  was 
hound  to  submit.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  many  vexatious 
delays  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  the  expense  and  incon¬ 
venience  occasioned  by  them.  The  examination  was  continued 
for  many  days,  and  for  many  hours  each  day ;  and  at  length  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  refusal  of  the  Bishop  to  institute  Mr.  Gorham  to 
the  vicaraee  of  Brampford  Speke,  because  of  his  ‘  unsound  doc¬ 
trines  on  the  question  of  baptism.’ 

The  matter  was  then  removed  into  the  Court  of  Arches.  Mr. 
Gorham  applied  for  a  ‘  monition,  to  compel  the  Bishop  to  insti¬ 
tute  him  within  a  certain  time  specified,*  he  being  ‘  fully  qualified 
by  age,  learning,  life,  &c.,*  and  being  ready  ‘  to  sign  and  sub¬ 
scribe  all  that  was  required,*  and  the  Bishop  ‘  refusing  to  do 
right  and  justice.*  The  Bishop  appeared  to  the  monition  by  a 
proctor,  and  prayed  to  be  heard,  his  object  being  to  state  the 
j^ounds  on  which  he  justified  his  refusal  to  institute.  The  par¬ 
ties  were  thus  equally  before  the  Court ;  the  case  was  argued  at 
great  length  and  wito  much  learning  on  both  sides ;  the  judge 
took  time  to  consider  the  arguments  and  to  make  up  his  mind. 
At  length,  the  second  of  August  was  understood  to  be  fixed  for 
the  delivery  of  his  judgment.  Interest  and  curiosity  were,  in 
some  quarters,  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  day  arrived, 
and,  to  the  consternation  of  many,  the  oracle  announced  that  the 
doctnne  of  the  Church  of  England  t«,  that  infants^  invariably, 
ond  ^ways,  are  spiritually  regenerated  in  and  by  the  act  of 
baptism. 

Previous  to  this  judgment  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  the 
Church  of  England  had  never  declared,  through  any  of  her 
courts,  or  in  any  way  that  officially  and  authoritatively  ex- 
p)unded  her  doctrine,  what  it  really  was  that  she  believed  and 
^Id  in  respect  to  the  benefit  of  baptism.  There  was  her  Prayer- 
*^k,  indeed,  with  her  articles  and  offices ;  and  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  in  these  she  expressed  herself  with  sufficient  distinct- 
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nw8  and  without  equivocation.  Dr.  Fust  says  she  did;  but, 
before  he  said  it,  it  was  treated  as  an  open  question.  The  most 
contradictory  opinions  were  held  and  taught  by  those  who  agreed 
to  sign  and  use  the  same  forms.  They  willingly,  and  ez  animo, 
subscribed  to  the  Prayer-book,  and  all  things  contained  in  it,  as 
being  agreeable,  or  not  contrary,  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  promised 
that  thejr  would  say,  to  God  and  man,  whatever  the  book  put 
into  their  mouth  to  be  said ;  but,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Imk 
— ^what  it  was  that  they  really  did  say — what  the  words  meant, 
or  ought  to  mean,  or  what  they  regarded  themselves  as  meaning 
by  them — this  was  another  matter  ;  every  man  here  had  his  own 
theory,  and  walked  according  to  his  own  light.  Hence,  there 
were  different  parties  in  the  Church, — different  and  conflicting 
bodies  of  clergymen ;  and,  though  bishops  and  archbishops  wrote 
books,  and  expounded  their  particular  views  and  opinions,  as  at 
once  the  creed  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  these  utterances  had 
no  authority ;  they  were  only  the  statements  of  individual  men, 
though  men,  it  might  be,  of  lofty  eminence  ; — the  mind  of  the 
Churchy  or  her  meaning  in  her  formularies,  was  not  by  them  so 
uttered  as  for  the  matter  to  be  considered  legally  ruled.  To  Mr. 
Gorham,  therefore,  the  exposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was 
— the  exposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  / 

*  A  primrose,  by  the  river's  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 

And — it  was  nothing  more.'' 

He  turned  from  the  Bishop  to  the  judge,  from  the  servant  to  the 
sovereign.  ‘  I  appeal,’  said  he,  ‘  to  Caesar;’ — ‘  I  appeal  from  “  a  pri¬ 
vate  interpretation”  to  a  constitutionally  constituted  court — from  a 
personal  opinion  to  a  legal  deliverance.’  It  was  the  only  course 
that  remained  open  to  him,  and,  according  to  the  established 
processes  of  the  Church,  it  was  the  right  one.  ‘  If  Demetrius, 
and  the  craftsmen  that  are  with  him,  have  a  matter  against  any 
man,  the  law  is  open,  and  there  are  deputies ;  let  them  implead 
one  another — it  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawful  assembly.’  The 
Court  of  Arches  has  listened  to  the  arguments  of  advocates,  to 
the  pleadings  of  ‘  deputies,’  and,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  has 
*  determined’  the  matter.  The  result,  so  far,  is  against  Mr.  Gor¬ 
ham.  He  is  as  much  disappointed  at  the  dictum  of  the  judge, 
as  he  was  disobedient  to  the  dictation  of  the  Bishop.  He  has 
decided  on  carrying  his  case  further,  and  appeals  from  the  Court 
of  Arches  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  hearing  of  this  appeal  is  delayed,  and 
un  to  the  moment  of  judgment  being  pronounced,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  *  legally  ruled  ’  to  he — and  ‘  ruled 
in  a  manner  it  never  was  before — that  which  Sir  Herbert  Jenner 
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Fust  has  declared.  Whether  his  sentence  will  be  confirmed  or 
rereised,  we  must  leave  for  some  future  day  to  discover ;  at 
present,  we  have  simply  to  take  it  as  it  is. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  was  long  and  elaborate  ;  it  took 
four  hours  in  the  delivery,  and  was  listened  to  throughout,  as  the 
papers  informed  us,  with  deep  attention.  We  regret  that  the 
report  before  us  is  not  a  publication  authorized  by  the  judge. 
Such  publication,  we  suppose,  will  appear.  In  the  meantime, 
we  shall  make  use  of  what  is  accessible,  premising,  however, 
that  we  are  given  to  understand,  by  those  who  were  present,  that 
the  report  in  question  is  substantially  accurate. 

Mr.  Gorham,  in  the  preface  to  his  ‘  Examination  ’ — says,  ‘  To 
a  different  tribunal  I  must  refer  the  decision,  whether  or  no  the 
law  of  the  Church  has  been  transgressed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Bishop.*  His  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goode,  as  editor  of  the 
‘  Christian  Observer,’  when  referring  some  months  ago  to  the 
cause  as  before  the  Court,  said — ‘  that  it  now  only  remained  for 
the  judge  to  pronounce’  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  ; 
and,  while  declaring  ‘  that  he  had  no  fear  about  the  result,’ 
added,  that  for  his  part,  ‘  he  was  not  a  little  thankful  that  we 
should  at  least  have  a  legal  decision  on  the  jwint.^  Now  we  are 
not  going  to  blame  our  brethren  for  being  dissatisfied  with  ‘  the 
decision  ’  when  they  have  got  it — as  the  law  permits  them  to  be 
so,  and  has  provided  for  them  a  superior  tribunal  to  which  they 
can  appeal ;  nor  are  we  going  to  rebuke  the  *  Observer  ’  for  rail¬ 
ing,  as  he  does  this  month  (September),  against  a  spiritual  judge, 
the  legal  and  official  representative  of  his  archbishop,  as  a  mere 
‘  layman  ’ — a  man  ‘  making  no  pretensions  to  the  smallest  ac- 
(luaintance  with  theology ;’  but  we  think  it  may  be  fair  to  state, 
that  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust  himself  complained  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  divines^  both  bishop  and  presbyter,  had  brought 
their  cause  before  him,  selecting  a  method  which  saved  them 
from  proving  what  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were,  and  leaving 
him  to  find  his  own  way  in  the  matter  as  well  as  he  could !  The 
following  passage  will  illustrate  this  remark,  and  is,  in  itself, 
curious : — 

*  Before  entering  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  it  was  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  manner  in  which  the  question  had  been  brought  before 
the  Court.  On  a  former  occasion,  he  (the  learned  Judge)  had  taken 
an  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  Act  on 
|>ctition  was  neither  convenient  nor  consistent  with  practice,  and  he 
had  not  been  satisfied  by  anything  which  had  subsequently  occurred 
that  that  opinion  was  erroneous.  The  cause  ought  to  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  plea  and  proof,  which  was  the  only  mode  to  bring  the  real 
question  at  issue  before  the  Court.  In  the  Act  on  petition,  the  plead¬ 
ing,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  was  vague  and  loose,  and  the  answer 
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partook  of  the  same  character.  Had  the  case  proceeded  by  plea  aiMi 
proof,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  would  have  been  spe. 
cifically  set  forth,  and  also  the  points  on  which  it  was  alleged  that  they 
were  impugned  by  Mr.  Gorham,  and  witnesses  might  have  been  cx> 
amined.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  not  without 
foundation,  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  examination  had  been  conducted,  what  were  the  real  opinions  of 
Mr.  Gorham  as  to  baptismal  regeneration.  The  evidence  which  had 
been  produced  before  the  Court,  if  evidence  it  could  be  called,  was  un- 
satisfactory,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forward  was 
still  more  so.  It  consisted  of  two  short  affidavits  from  Mr.  Gorham, 
and  one  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  but  annexed  to  his  lordship’s  Act 
on  petition  there  was  a  book,  extending  to  between  200  and  300  pages, 
and  containing  149  questions  addressed  by  the  Bishop  to  Mr.  Gorham, 
with  the  answers  thereto.  Upon  these  questions  and  answers  the 
whole  case  turned.  The  book  could  not  be  considered  strictly  in  the 
nature  of  evidence,  but  it  was  brought  into  the  registry,  and  when  the 
cause  came  on  for  hearing,  the  Court  w  as  to  find  its  way  as  well  as  it 
could,  to  what  w’as  held  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Gorham  had  expressed  and  entertained 
opinions  contrary  to  those  doctrines.* — Judgment^  pp.  5, 6. 

Having  thus  *  to  find  his  way  as  well  as  he  could/  to  what 
might  decide  and  settle  the  question  on  which  the  two  divines 
disagreed^  Sir  Herbert  proceeded  to  the  work  before  him.  He 
commenced  the  inquiry  with  the  following  statement,  which  we 
deem  in  itself  perfectly  proper,  and  entitled,  on  his  behalf,  to 
great  weight : — 

*  He  (Sir  H.  J.  Fust)  was  particularly  anxious  to  have  it  distinedy 
understood  that  he  was  not  going  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
unconditional  regeneration  in  the  case  of  infants  was  or  was  not  a  tme 
scriptural  doctrine.  All  that  came  within  the  limits  of  the  authority 
of  the  Court  was  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  Church  had 
determined  anything  upon  the  subject,  and  if  so,  then  to  pronoimce 
accordingly.  The  authoritative  declaration  of  the  Church  constituted 
the  law  of  that  Court,  to  which  it  was  bound  to  conform,  and  which  it 
was  incumbent  upon  it  specifically  to  follow  without  indulging  in  spccu- 
ladvc  opinions  of  its  own.  The  Court  was  bound  to  administer  the 
law  as  it  found  it  laid  down,  and  not  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  what  the 
law  ought  to  be  ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  be 
perfectly  understood  that  in  the  observations  he  was  about  to  make  he 
should  confine  himself  wholly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  so  far  as 
he  was  capable  of  ascertaining  them,  without  any  intention  to  extend 
them  to  scriptural  interpretation.* — Ib,  p.  7. 

Having  laid  down  this  principle,  to  guard  himself  against 
being  misunderstood,  Sir  H.  J.  Fust  advanced  to  the  inquiry, 
‘  whether  the  Church  had  pronounced  any  opinion,  and  if 
what  ?*  ‘  Then  this  gives  rise  to  another  question,  namely,  fro® 
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what  source  the  Court  was  to  derive  information  as  to  the  doo* 
trines  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  ’  In  his  subsequent  observa¬ 
tions,  he  throws  out  certain  witnesses,  or  authorities,  which  some 
had  relied  upon,  and  decides  that  the  most  direct,  satisfactory, 
and  accessible  source  of  information  was  to  be  found  in  the 
articles^  officeSy  and  formularies  of  the  Church. 

‘  Primd  faciey  then,  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  were  the  standard  of 
doctrine;  they  were  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
diversity  of  opinion;  and  certainly  they  were  first  to  be  considered 
and  applied  to  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
But  if  they  fell  short,  or  were  silent  upon  any  particular  point,  what 
then  should  be  resorted  to  ?  Should  they  resort  to  the  opinions  of 
those  by  whom  the  Articles  had  been  framed,  or  to  other  declarations 
of  the  Church  ? 

‘  It  had  been  most  distinctly  stated,  upon  the  high  authority  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  that — 

‘  “  The  truest  indication  of  the  sense  of  a  Church  is  to  be  taken 
from  her  language  in  her  public  offices  :  this  is  that  which  she 
speaks  the  most  frequently  and  the  most  publicly ;  even  the  articles 
of  doctrine  are  not  so  much  read,  or  so  often  heard,  as  her  liturgies 
are.  And  as  this  way  of  reasoning  has  been  of  late  made  use  of  with 
mat  advantage  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  make  her  accountable 
for  all  her  public  offices  in  their  plain  and  literal  meaning,  so  will  1 
make  use  of  it  on  this  occasion.  It  is  stronger  in  our  case ;  whose 
offices  being  in  a  tongue  understood  by  the  people,  the  argument  from 
them  does  more  evidently  conclude  here.”  * — Ih.  pp.  10,  11. 

Sir  Herbert  having  laid  down  the  principle  of  appealing  to 
the  Articles,  and  then,  if  doubts  arose,  not  *  to  the  private  opi¬ 
nions  of  individuals,  however  eminent  for  their  piety,  learning, 
or  station,’  but  ‘  simply  to  the  public  acts  and  declarations  of  the 
Church,’  proceeds  to  examine  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-seventh 
of  the  ‘  Thirty-nine  Articles,’  and  finding  that  there  is  difficulty 
in  applying  the  doctrine  of  these  articles  to  the  case  of  infants, 
without  further  light  than  what  there  is  in  themselves,  he  ^oes 
on  to  examine  the  baptismal  formularies,  and  upon  these  arrives 
at  his  result.  The  mode  of  remark  which  we  purpose  adopting 
Ml  the  subsequent  portion  of  this  review,  precludes  our  following 
the  learned  judge  through  this  examination.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that,  after  looking  at  what  the  ‘  Services  ’  address  to  those 
who  attend — ^to  the  prayers  which  the  congregation  are  directed 
to  offer,  that  the  child  *  might  be  baptized  with  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghost’  (‘awe?  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  water  only,’  as  he  remarks, 
emphatically,  in  passing) ;  after  noticing  another  prayer,  that  the 
child  ‘  coming  to  holy  baptism  might  receive  remission  of  his 
sms  by  spiritual  regeneration  ’  (again  remarking,  ‘  not  regene¬ 
ration  simply,  not  sacramental  regeneration,  but  spiritual  re- 
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generation  *) ;  after  showing  that  as  soon  as  the  rite  has  been 
administered,  the  officiating  priest  says  to  the  congregation 
‘  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved,  that  this  child  ts  regenerate^  and 
grafted  into  the  body  of  his  Church,  let  us  give  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  these  benefits  /’  after  observing  that  this  is 
followed  by  a  prayer  in  which  ‘  hearty  thanks  are  yielded  to  God 
that  it  hath  pleased  him  to  regenerate  the  infant  with  his  Holy 
Spirit  after  showing,  from  the  ‘  Office  for  the  Private  Baptism 
of  Infants,*  and  from  the  teaching  of  the  *  Church  Catechism,* 
that  all  these  expressions  must  be  taken  in  their  ‘  plain,  literal, 
grammatical  sense,*  without  attenuating  reservations,  implicated 
conditions,  or  doubtful  hypotheses — he  sums  up  the  whole  matter 
thus : — 

‘  The  points  which  have  to  be  decided  are — 

‘  1.  Docs  the  Church  of  England  hold  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration  in  the  case  of  infants  ? 

‘  2.  Does  Mr.  Gorham  hold  this  doctrine  ? 

‘  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  that  children 
do  receive  spiritual  regeneration  in  baptism.  It  is  also  evident,  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  examination,  and  from  his  counsel’s  argument, 
that  Mr.  Gorham  does  twt  hold  this  doctrine. 

‘  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has,  consequently,  shown  sufficient  cause  for 
refusing  to  institute  Mr.  Gorham  to  the  living  of  Brampford  Speke ; 
and  therefore  his  lordship  must  be  dismissed,  and  with  his  costs.’ — Ih. 
pp.  18,  19. 

Thus  has  ended,  for  the  present,  this  celebrated  cause  of  Gor¬ 
ham  V,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Without  saying,  at  present,  who, 
in  our  opinion,  is  right  or  wrong,  and  without  speculating  on  the 
probable  result  of  Mr  Gorham’s  appeal,  we  proceed  to  inquire, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  what  it  is  that  Mr.  Gorham 
believes,  in  opposition  to  the  apparent  teaching  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  and  the  positively  expressed  judgment  of  the  judge;  and 
how  it  is  that  he  interprets  the  language  of  the  formularies,  and 
reconciles  himself  to  tneir  utterance  and  use,  in  connexion  with 
his  holding  a  system  of  doctrine  which  that  tribunal  to  which 
he  appealed  distinctly  says  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

We  believe  it  may  be  said,  that  at  least  three  different  opinions 
exist  in  the  Church  of  England  in  respect  to  the  benefit  of  bap¬ 
tism,  and  the  sense  in  which  her  formularies  may  be  understood 
and  used.  There  have  been  clergymen,  and  there  may  possibly 
be  some  still,  whose  views  of  the  baptismal  change  might  be 
regarded  as  merely  amounting  to  a  sort  of  external,  or  relative,  re¬ 
generation.  A  cnild,  by  its  natural  birth,  is  born  into  the  w'orld ; 
by  its  baptismal  birth  it  is  born  into  the  Church ;  it  is  brought 
into  new  relations,  it  is  connected  with  a  system  of  external 
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means,  and  constituted  a  member  of  a  visible  society.  Nothing 
more  than  this  change  of  relation,  or  this  new  and  additional 
relation,  is  supposed  to  take  place ;  but,  inasmuch  as  this  brings 
it  into  connexion  with  a  society,  as  a  part  of  which  it  will  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  ‘  means  of  grace,*  all  the  strong  and 
lofty  expressions  of  the  Prayer-book  may  be  justified  and  used 
in  respect  to  that  circumstance y  and  as  signifying  nothing  more. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  theory,  regarding  it  as  ^ing  far  short 
both  of  the  actual  virtue  of  baptism,  and  of  the  distinct  and 
positive  teaching  of  the  Church,  another  class  of  clergymen 
strenuously  hold,  that  in  all  cases  the  outward  baptismal  rite  is 
accompanied  by  an  inward  spiritual  gift ;  that  this  gift  is  the 
impartation  to  the  soul  of  divine  grace — the  commencement,  or 
germ,  of  a  new  life — an  actual  regeneration,  not  one  of  mere 
relations  and  circumstances ;  and  that  this  is  what  the  Church 
believes,  what  the  Prayer-book  teaches,  and  what  the  priest  says. 
This,  properly  speaking,  is  baptismal  regeneration.  Rightly  to 
understand  it,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  bap¬ 
tismal  grace  may  lie  long  dormant,  and  may  even  be  lost ;  the 
life  given,  the  germ  implanted,  may  not  grow,  or  expand,  or  be 
developed  for  years,  or  it  may  be  quenched,  or  it  may  wither  and 
die.  Still  if  any  individual,  thus  baptismally  regenerated,  does 
actually  become,  in  after  life,  a  spiritual  and  holy  man,  however 
late  it  may  be,  and  after  whatever  excesses  of  sensuality  and  sin, 
his  change,  then,  is  not  a  regeneration  ;  it  is  the  springing  up  of 
the  buried  baptismal  seed,  the  revival  of  his  suspended  spiritual 
animation.  He  was  regenerated  in  baptism — he  received  the 
gift  of  life  then ;  the  gift  itself,  therefore,  is  not  in  subsequent 
years  repeated,  it  is  only  developed  and  rendered  visible.  In 
those  in  whom  it  is  never  called  forth,  it  ceases  to  be  ;  they  die 
in  their  sins,  and  are  ‘  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots.’  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  clergy,  of  the 
old  orthodox,  the  high  and  dry,  the  modern  Puseyite,  and  even, 
we  believe,  of  such  men  as  Archdeacon  Hare,  Mr.  Maurice,  and 
many  others  of  that  school.  It  is  the  doctrine  recognised  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  his  brothers,  the  Wilberforces,  in  the 
Life  of  their  father,  whose  conversion  (as  some  would  call  it)  is 
described  as  the  sprouting,  in  early  manhood,  ‘  of  the  baptismal 
germ  implanted  in  infancy;’  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbiu'y,  as  we  may  have  occasion  to  show,  in  his  work  on 
*  Apostolical  Preaching  ;’  •  and  it,  or  something  like  it,  is  what 
18  now  *  ruled  ’  to  be  the  positive  teaching  of  the  Church  herself, 

*  It  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  adduce  proof  of  this  statement.  The 
i^er,  however,  will  find  it  in  the  publication  mentioned  in  the  text ;  or,  if 
^nat  be  not  accessible,  he  may  refer  to  the  *  Christian  Times  *  newspaper,  of 
April  20,  1849. 
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in  the  Catechism  by  which  she  instructs  her  children,  and  the 
utterances  with  which  she  dispenses  her  rites. 

Neither  of  these  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Gorham.  We  are 
sincerely  anxious  not  to  misrepresent  either  him  or  others.  We 
advance  with  hesitation.  It  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  business ; 
but  we  think  it  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers  if  we 
attempt  an  exposition  of  that  ‘  doctrine  of  baptism,’  which,  if 
Mr.  Gorham  and  Mr.  Goode  are  fair  representatives  of  the  faith 
of  their  brethren,  is  held  by  what  are  called  ‘  the  Evangelical 
Clergy.’  This  exposition,  or  attempted  exposition,  will,  of  course, 
include  the  sense  in  which  our  friends  in  the  Establishment 
understand  and  use  their  baptismal  services. 

The  third  theory,  then,  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  relation  of 
the  baptismal  rite  to  it,  is  this.  Regeneration  is  not,  according 
to  the  first  theory,  a  thing  of  external  or  visible  relationship,— 
with  baptism  as  a  mere  sign  or  symbol  of  truth,  but  without  any 
positive,  spiritual  effectiveness  ; — nor  is  regeneration,  according 
to  the  second  theory,  a  universal  or  general  blessing  to  all  the 
baptized, — a  thing  that  may  either  be  retained  or  lost, — with 
baptism  as  the  means  or  instrument  of  imparting  it,  or  with  God 
invariably  working  through  that  instrument ; — but,  regeneration 
is  an  act  of  God’s  grace,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  directly  operating 
on  the  soul  itself,  producing,  and  evinced  by,  repentance  and 
faith ;  this  divine  act,  or  grace,  is  the  beginning  of  a  life  that 
cannot  die, — the  privilege  of  those,  who,  being  once  actually 
‘  born  of  God,’  can  never  be  unborn  ;  it  is  the  giving  of  a  gift 
which  is  never  to  be  recalled — the  commencement  of  a  work 
‘  which  He  who  begins,  will  carry  on  unto  the  day  of  redemption.’ 
Further,  baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  those  who  profess  faith 
and  repentance,  as  these  (faith  and  repentance)  arc  the  pre¬ 
requisites,  or  ground  of  the  administration ;  if  they  are  sincere, 
and  really  have  what  they  profess,  then,  baptism  is  beneficial,— 
it  is  attended  with  a  real,  positive,  spiritual  efficiency, — for  ‘  faith 
is  increased,  and  grace  strengthened,  by  virtue  of  prayer  unto 
God ;’  if,  however,  they  have  not  the  pre-requisites,  baptism  is 
useless,  a  nonentity  or  a  curse.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  that 
regenerating  grace,  of  which  the  subject  was  destitute  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  outward  baptism,  may  be  given  at  the  time  of  its 
administration  ;  but  it  is  not  tied  to  the  rite — properly  speaking, 
it  docs  not  belong  to  it  at  all,  and  is  not  imparted  it ;  ‘  it  may  be 
given,’  Mr.  Gorham  says,  ‘  before  baptism,  in  baptism,  or  after 
baptism  ;’  and  is  always  the  sovereign  or  gracious  gift  of  God.  In 
strictness  of  speech,  it  is  necessary,  as  the  source  of  those  quah- 
fications  which  alone  fit  an  individual  to  receive  baptism  ; — and 
the  benefit  of  baptism  is  not  regeneration,  but  the  nourishment 
and  increase  of  those  existing  spiritual  affections,  w^hich  are  either 
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the  thing  itself,  or  the  proof  and  evidences  that  it  has  taken 
place. 

If  we  have  in  any  way  misrepresented  this  third  theory,  we 
have  done  it  most  unintentionally.  We  have  carefully  studied 
the  statements  and  explanation  of  it  in  several  passages  of  Mr. 
Gorham’s  book,  and  of  Mr.  Goode’s,  and  in  the  speech  of  Dr. 
Bayford ;  and  it  has  been  our  perfectly  honest  and  upright  inten¬ 
tion  to  give  such  a  view  of  it  as  would  fairly  include,  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  what  its  advocates  themselves  would  admit 
and  consent  to.  Supposing,  then,  that  we  have  succeeded  (and 
we  really  think  that  we  have),  the  question  arises,  In  what 
way  is  this  theory  to  be  harmonized  with  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  at  all,  and  especially  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  language  employed  in  them  with  respect  to 
infants  ? 

The  answer  is  this :  Baptism  is  administered  to  infants,  because 
they,  by  their  sureties,  profess  repentance  and  faith.  In  virtue 
of  this  profession,  they  are  regarded  as  possessing  the  necessary 
pre-requisites  or  qualifications  for  baptism.  The  vicarious  act  of 
the  sponsors  is  taken  for  theirs, — it  is  the  ground  for  presuming 
that,  in  them,  there  is  existing,  at  the  moment,  the  germ  or  seed 
of  all  that  they  profess  to  believe  and  feel,  and  of  all  that  they 
promise  to  do.  Simply,  as  infants,  they  are  not  fit  subjects  for 
baptism ; — they  arc  ‘  children  of  wrath,*  and,  quoad  such,  are 
destitute  of  the  qualifications  of  faith  and  repentance,  on  the 
ground  and  profession  of  which  alone  it  is  proper  to  baptize. 
Regarded,  however,  as  possessed  of  the  spiritual  qualifications, 
^because  they  profess  them  both  by  their  sureties y  they  can 
receive  baptism,  with  the  inward  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the 
administrator,  that  the  demands  of  the  rite,  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient,  have  been  all  fully  and  legitimately  met. 

On  the  supposition  of  this  being  so — that  is,  that  the  infant 
does  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  for  baptism — baptism  will 
be  a  benefit.  It  is  no  mere  empty  sira, — no  simply  typical  or 
s3rmbolical  act,  destitute  of  spiritual  force  and  potency, — but  a 
real,  efficient  means  of  grace  ;  it  does  not,  indeed,  regenerate  ; 
but,  ‘  through  virtue  of  prayer  to  God,’  offered  in  connexion  with 
»t,  that  grace  is  strengthened,  which  the  subject  of  the  rite  already 
has,  and  which  is  at  once  the  offspring  and  proof  of  an  act  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul.  If  the  case  is  otherwise — that  is,  if  the 
infant  is  not  possessed  of  the  requisite  qualifications — the  benefit 
of  baptism  is  not  enjoyed. 

this  statement,  two  points  seem  to  arise  which  need  expla¬ 
nation,  namely,  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  one  infant 
and  another,  as,  by  supposition,  some  may  have  the  qualification 
Mid  some  not ; — and,  on  the  admission  of  this  difference,  how  is 
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it,  that  the  same  positive  and  unequivocal  expressions  are  used 
by  the  Church  in  relation  to  all  ? 

The  reply  is,  that  the  actual  possession  of  the  spiritual  quali¬ 
fications  necessary  for  baptism  in  an  infant,  depend  partly  on 
the  piety  of  the  parent,  partly  on  the  sincerity  of  the  sponsors* 
profession  on  its  behalf,  partly  on  the  faith  of  the  Church  (or 
of  the  attendants  at  the  service,  or  the  congregation,  by  whom 
the  Church  is,  for  the  time,  represented),  partly  on  the  Divine 
prescience— or  the  foresight  by  God  that  the  child  willy  one  day, 
repent  and  believe — and  partly  on  ‘  a  prevenient  act  of  grace,* 
by  which  God  changes  the  *  child  of  wrath’  into  a  ‘  worthy’  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  rite.  It  is  not  necessary  for  all  these  things  to  be 
united  in  each  case — at  least  we  think  not ;  for,  a  child  of  pious 
parents,  and  with  sincere  sponsors,  not  being  divinely  foreseen  ever 
to  have  repentance  and  faith, would  not  be  worthy;  while  one  with 
wicked  and  ignorant  parents  and  sponsors,  beheld,  in  futuroy  by 
the  Divine  eye,  as  penitent  and  believing,  would.  Whether  ‘  the 
prevenient  act  of  grace  ’  is  necessary,  as  well  as  the  foresight  of 
subsequent  faith,  we  are  not  quite  sure  ;  but  this  act  is  what  is 
relied  upon  in  all  cases  in  which  death  occurs  in  infancy  ;  for,  it 
is  obvious,  that  the  spiritual  qualification  theri,  cannot  be  the 
foresight  of  faith  and  repentance  in  after  life ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  of  those  who  die  in  infancy,  the  parents  iind  spon¬ 
sors  of  sonic,  at  least,  cannot  but  be  irreligious  and  insincere ; 
w  hile,  w  ith  respect  to  those  privately  baptized  (the  benevolent 
provision  of  the  Church  for  such  as  are  in  danger  of  early  death), 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  baptized  w  ithout  the  interven¬ 
tion  or  profession  of  sponsors  at  all.  The  one  or  other,  then, 
of  the  above-mentioned  things  being  present,  the  qualifications 
for  baptism  are  possessed,  and  the  impartation  of  the  baptismal 
benefit  is  secured.  Seeing,  how  ever,  that  none  of  them  may  Ik 
present,  and  that  then  no  blessing  wull  attend  the  rite,  why  is  it 
that  the  Church  says  the  same  thing  over  all  ?  and  that  thing  so 
wonderful  and  so  great  ?  In  what  sense  are  her  w  ords  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  ?  The  answ’er  is,  they  arc  to  be  taken  hypothetically- 
The  service  is  constructed  and  proceeds  on  a  hypothesis  ;  if  the 
child  is  properly  qualified  for  baptism,  it  enjoys  the  blessing,  and 
only  so.  How’ever  positive,  therefore,  and  decided  the  l^guagc 
of  the  Church — how’cver  she  may  testify  that  the  thing  is  done, 
and  thank  God  for  doing  it — all  is  to  be  understood  on  the 
hy ^thesis,  or  with  the  condition  reserved  or  implied,  that  the 
child  is  properly  qualified,  and  receives  baptism  rightly*  As  to 
the  strength  and  wondcrfulness  of  the  words,  ‘  is  regener^e, 
‘  spiritual  regeneration,’  ‘  regenerated  by  w^ater  and  the  Holy 
GAm/,’ a  *  child  of  God,  anneir  of  grace,  an  inheritor 
kingdom  of  heaven,’  ‘  a  partaker  of  the  death  of  thy 
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this  is  justifiable  on  the  ground,  that,  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  it  is  all  true  ;  for,  either  the  infants  are  foreseen  to  he 
all  this,  and  may  be  described  therefore  as  being  it  wou?  (in  con¬ 
sistency  with  the  statement  that  God  ^  calleth  things  that  are  not 
as  though  they  were’),  or,  they  actually  are  regenerate  and  in 
jwssession  of  the  blessing  at  the  time,  through  that  ^  prevenient 
act  of  grace,’  which,  in  fitting  them  to  become  ‘  worthy  ’  reci¬ 
pients  of  the  sacrament,  so  operated  on  their  spiritual  nature, 
and  so  changed  their  condition  and  life,  that  they  were  cleansed 
from  original  sin,  ceased  to  be  *  children  of  wTath,’  and  hecamcy 
of  course,  ‘  the  children  of  God.’  Though,  therefore,  baptism 
does  not  itself  regenerate,  and  though  it  is  not  used  by  God  as, 
nor  is  intended  to  be,  the  ordinary  or  invariable  instrument  of 
regeneration,  still,  those  who  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  may 
be  spoken  of  as  ‘  regenerate,’  for,  they  cither  are  regenerated,  or 
they  will  be !  With  respect  to  others,  the  words,  of  course, 
mean  nothing,  as  the  service  itself  can  confer  nothing ;  this, 
however,  is  provided  for,  and,  in  fact,  explained  by  the  Church, 
through  means  of  the  hypothesis  on  which  her  services  are  con¬ 
structed,  the  necessary  hypothetical  character,  therefore,  of  all 
her  language,  and  the  mentally  understood  conditions  with  which 
its  use  must  be  accompanied,  and  along  with  which  it  must  be 
received  and  understood. 

Such,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  understanding  him,  is  Mr. 
Gorham’s  theory  of  infant  baptism  ;  and  such  the  principle  on 
which  he  reconciles  himself  to  the  approbation  and  use  of  the 
formularies  of  the  Church.  With  him,  the  word  ‘  regeneration  ’ 
is  used  not  in  any  inferior  sense,  but  as  descriptive  of  a  positive, 
spiritual  blessing — one,  too,  as  eternal  and  enduring  as  it  is 
divine.  He  cannot  regard  baptism  as  confering  this,  ex  opere 
operate ;  but  neither  does  he  regard  it  as  conferring  it  instru- 
mentilly,  even  when  all  the  requisite  qualifications  concur  and 
meet  in  the  subject,  the  administrator,  and  the  Church  ;  for, 
though  it  may  take  place  at  the  time,  it  may,  also,  '  before,^  or 
*  ^fter, — it  is  the  sovereign  and  gracious  act  of  God  ;  baptism, 
therefore,  is  a  rite  which  is  not  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
regeneration  ;  the  child  that  is  properly  baptized,  is  baptized 
because  he  is  regenerate,  or  because  he  will  be  regenerate,  but 
not  that  he  may  be.  If  any  one  happen  to  be  regenerated  in 
the  act  of  baptism,  it  is  merely  a  coincidence ;  it  is  neither  the 

effect  of  the  rite  itself,  nor  the  result  of  an  invariable  spiritual 
law.  • 
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From  tlie  whole  subject  tico  questions  seem  to  be  pressi^d 
upon  us,  which  w  e  regret  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  investigate 
now. 

The  first  is,  in  what  way  does  Mr.  Gorham  harmonize  his 
views  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  ?  The  second  is,  sup¬ 
posing  his  interpretation  of  the  Prayer-book  to  be  right,  and 
that  his  doctrine,  and  not  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  what  is  the  worth  of  it  ?  Taking  Mr. 
Gorham’s  own  system,  as  he  explains  and  holds  it,  what  is  the 
value  or  use  of  such  theology  ?  and,  supposing  the  Church  of 
England  to  hold  and  teach  it,  what  are  the  claims  of  such  a 
Church  f  on  the  confidence,  the  respect,  or  the  retenues ^  of  ‘  a  wise 
and  understanding  people  ?  ’ 

Mr.  Gorham  insists  on  his  theory  being  that  of  the  Church, 
and  on  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  Prayer-book  by  his  theory, 
on  the  following  grounds.  The  Articles,  which  are  the  Church’s 
authoritative  standard  of  doctrine,  attach  the  benefit  of  the 
sacraments  to  %corthy  reception  ;  the  worthy  reception  of  baptism 
implies  faith  and  repentance  in  the  subject ;  faith  and  repentance 
are  personally  professed  by  adults,  and  in  the  case  of  infants  they 
are  vicariously  professed  by  their  sureties  for  them ;  but  in  the 
baptism  of  adults,  the  benefit  is  understood  to  be  conditional, 
being  suspended  on  the  sincerity  of  the  baptized,  yet  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed  is  express  and  positive ;  therefore,  the  same 
language  in  the  service  for  infants,  ought  to  receive  the  same 
conditional  interpretation — they  make  the  same  profession  as  the 
adult,  and  their  sincerity  must  be  understood  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  language  respecting  them  interpreted  on  the  same  hy¬ 
pothesis.  ^loreover,  seeing  that  the  Articles  describe  the  benefit 
of  baptism  to  those  who  rightly  receive  it,  to  consist  in  this, 
‘  that  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  increased,  by  virtue  of  prayer 
unto  God,’  therefore  the  child  is  regarded  as  having  dready 
faith  and  grace  ;  its  w’orthiness,  in  fact,  consists  in  the  actual 
t)08se88ion  of  that,  which  the  service  is  to  ‘  confirm  ’  and  ‘  increase, 
not  to  bestow  ;  but  all  children  have  not  this, — ‘  a  child  of  wrath 
cannot  be  a  worthy  recipient  of  baptism,  therefore  it  must  W 
made  such  by  ‘  a  prevenient  act  of  grace  but  as  this  act  is 
something  special,  confined  to  those  who  arc  ultimately  to  he 
saved,  it  cannot  be  general,  and  belong  equally  to  all  children ; 
and  hence,  again  it  follows,  that  the  Church  means  her  services 


baptism.  Baptism,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  regenerate,  as  it  is  the  momflst 
of  the  second  birth ;  not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  the  Pusejites ;  for  it  is  not, 
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to  be  understood  hypothetically  !  'rhe  benefit,  also,  of  baptism, 
even  where  rightly  received,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  regenera¬ 
tion,  for  that  is  virtually  required  by  the  Church  as  the  inward 
qualification  for  the  outward  service ;  the  Church  does  not  teach, 
Uierefore,  baptismal  regeneration,  if  she  be  allowed  ‘  such  just 
and  favourable  construction  as  in  common  equity  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  all  human  writings,  especially  such  as  are  set  forth  by 
authority.’  And  that  she  does  teach  ‘  a  prevenient  act  of  grace  ’ 
is  evident,  for,  while  she  asserts  that  children  are  born  ‘  children 
of  wrath,*  she  has  ‘  ruled  ’  that  all  who  are  baptized,  dying  in 
infancy,  are  saved ;  and,  as  they  must,  therefore,  have  received 
baptism  rightly,  and,  as  to  receive  baptism  rightly,  required  their 
possession  of  repentance  and  fiiith,  there  must  have  been  a  pre¬ 
venient  act  of  grace*  to  confer  these,  therefore  the  Church 
teaches  that !  this,  however,  is  to  be  confined  to  those  infants  who 
die  in  infancy  (whose  case  the  Church  has  ‘  ruled  *),  for,  if  chil¬ 
dren  live  and  grow  up,  the  benefit  of  baptism  may,  or  may  not, 
prove  to  have  been  received ;  and,  therefore,  the  language  of 
the  Church,  however  strong  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  must  be 
understood  as  plainly  hypothetical ! 

Sir  H.  J.  Fust  complained  that  he  could  not  very  well  make 
out  what  Mr.  Gorham’s  views  were.  We,  possibly,  may  have 
misapprehended  them  ;  but  the  above  appears  to  us  to  be,  cor¬ 
rectly  and  substantially,  Mr.  Gorham’s  mode  of  explaining  his 
theory,  and  of  finding  it  in  the  Prayer-book.  The  great  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  his  interpretation  being  the  true  one, — which 
he  referred  to  in  his  examination,  which  Dr.  ]  lay  ford  dwelt  upon 
in  his  speech,  and  which  Mr.  Goode  has  composed  a  whole 
•  volume  to  illustrate, — is,  that  the  Reformers,  and  especially  those 
who  assisted  in  the  construction  or  expressed  their  approbation 
of  the  English  offices,  were,  in  the  first  place.  Calvinists,  who 
could  not  consistently  hold  that  all  children  were  regenerated  in 
common  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  they  did  hold  the  same 
views  of  the  connexion  of  regeneration  with  faith  and  grace, 
separate  from  the  virtue  of  external  rites,  which  he  does,  and 
which  require  the  adoption,  in  all  its  parts,  of  that  mode  of 
interpretation,  which,  to  him,  gives  coherence  and  significancy 
to  the  whole  Prayer-book  ;  and  which  makes  it  so  thoroughly  and 
purely  Evangelical,  that  he  can  subscribe  his  ‘  assent  and  consent’ 
to  Its  entire  contents  ;  no  one  thing  in  it  being,  in  his  view,  con¬ 
trary  to  Scripture,  so  that  every  page  and  every  expression  may 
be  cheerfully  used  as  agreeing  therewith. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  theory,  that  the  baptismal  office  retains 
the  language  of  the  previously  Popish  period, — it  is  replied,  that 
there  were,  even  then,  two  opinions  of  the  power  of  the  sacra- 
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ments,  and  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  least  superstitious. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  the  Reformers  themselves,  English  and 
continental,  retained  expressions  out  of  regard  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  who  would  understand  what  was  retained  in  the 
worst  sense, — it  is  replied,  that  we  must  judge  of  the  sense  the^ 
meant  to  authorize,  by  the  writings  in  which  they  embody  their 
own  opinions.  If  it  be  objected,  that  Calvin  himself  says 
that  he  found  in  the  English  Service-book  many  tolerable 
follies — ‘  in  Liturgia  Anglicana  multas  esse  tolerabiles  ineptias*— 
and  that  he  speaks  of  it  with  contempt,  as  being  the  dregs  of 
Popery — ‘  Reliquias  Papisticae  Faecis  ’ — it  is  replied,  that  Peter 
Martyr  and  Bucer,  and  other  divines,  approved  and  sanctioned 
it,  and  that  they  held  much  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  If  it  be 
objected,  that  the  ground  taken  of  the  profession  of  faith  and 
repentance  by  the  sureties,  cannot  be  the  ground  of  the  virtue  of 
the  rite,  seeing  that  in  the  office  of  private  baptism  the  blessing 
is  secured,  and  the  same  positive  expressions  employed,  although 
no  godfathers  or  godmothers  take  part, — it  is  replied,  that  it  must 
be  supposed  that  their  promise  and  profession  for  the  child  is 
understood.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  principle  of  interpreting 
the  office  for  infants  by  that  for  adults  cannot  be  sound,  because, 
at  the  first  construction  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  for  some  time 
after,  there  was  no  service  provided  for  adults  at  all, — it  is  replied 
(or,  we  suppose,  would  be,  for  we  have  not  met  with  the  reply, 
though  we  know  the  fact),  that,  nevertheless,  the  principle  ts 
sound,  for  it  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Articles.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  long  list  of  quotations  from 
divines  on  the  one  side,  may  be  balanced  by  an  equally  long  listen 
the  other,  and  that  both  may  be  regarded  as  alike  the  utterance  of 
private  opinion, — it  is  replied,  that  the  one  list  is  in  harmony 
with  the  views  of  the  Reformers  themselves,  and  springs  from 
them — from  the  speech  and  thought  of  their  inward  life, 
while  the  other  is  the  abuse  of  their  misinterpretated  liturgical 
language.  If  it  be  objected,  that  our  present  Prayer-book  was 
^nrtually  re-issued  at  the  Restoration,  that  Baxter  and  others,  at 
the  Savoy  Conference,  took  the  very  objections  that  are  now 
taken  to  the  baptismal  formularies,  that  they  were  answered  by 
the  English  divines  in  a  way  that  asserted  the  meaning 
attached  to  them  by  Sir  H.  J.  Fust,  and  that,  therefore, 
whatever  may  have  been  previously  the  fact,  is  the  sensc^  in 
which  they  were  last  affirmed,— it  is  replied,  that  the  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity  did  not  authorize  this  interpretation ,  but  only  re-esta¬ 
blished  the  hook  that  had  been  sanctioned  in  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth.  If,  finally,  it  be  objected,  that  the  language  of  the 
offices  is  60  plain,  and  the  doctrine  it  teaches  of  baptismal  regene- 
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ration  so  palpable,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  it  mean 
anything  but  what  it  says^ — it  is  replied,  in  the  first  place,  in 
opposition  to  the  statement  which  Sir  H.  J.  Fust  quoted  from 
Burnet,  that  the  popular  language  of  Church  offices  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  accurately  conveying  a  Church’s  creed,  or,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Goode,  that  there  is  a  thorough  ‘  unfitness  in  litur¬ 
gical  forms  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  dogmatical  standard  of 
faith ;  and  that  men  fiill  into  errors  and  absurdities  when  dedu¬ 
cing  doctrine,  infercntially,  from  devotional  phrases  occurring  in 
a  book  of  prayer and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  further  replied, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gorham,  ‘  that  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented 
that,  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  there  has  been  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  symbolical  language,  with  reference  to  sacramental 
signs,  far  beyond  safe  limits,  by  the  dangerous  use  of  what 
Bishop  Jewell  calls  “vehement,”  “  violent,”  and  “  excessive  kinds 
of  speech.”  That  our  pious  Reformers,  while  they  restored  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  should  not  have  at  once  and 
entirely  cast  aside  a  phraseology  which  for  ages  had  been  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  Church,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
surprise ;  though,  to  myself,  I  confess,  it  is  a  subject  of  painful 
regret,  when  I  contemplate  the  effect  which  that  metonymical 
phraseology  has  had  in  the  perpetuation  of  controversies  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  peace,  and  contaminating  to  the  purity,  of  the  Church, 
Something  must  be  allowed  to  their  early  habits  of  speech ;  very 
much  to  their  difficult  position,  which  rendered  it,  in  their  view, 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  language  of  public  services  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  only  half-protestantized  people;  but  nothing 
to  their  hesitation  as  to  the  plain  scriptural  truth,  respecting  the 
immediate  and  necessary  connexion  of  regeneration  tvith  repent¬ 
ance  and  faith  f  of  which  baptism  is  the  divinely  appointed  sign. 
The  doctrine  of  conditional  sacramental  efficacy,  which  they 
actually  held,  and  intended  to  set  forthy  is  so  repeatedly  developed 
(though  still  with  more  or  less  of  human  infirmity)  in  their  own 
writings  ;  so  brightly  illustrated  by  their  dying  testimonies,  even 
when  tried  in  the  fires  of  the  Marian  persecution ;  and  (above 
all)  so  distinctly  declared  and  scripturally  stated  in  those  articles 
by  winch  they  built  up  the  Church  of  God  in  this  land ;  that,  to 
my  mind,  it  seems  impossible  to  misapprehend  their  meaning, 
wen  in  the  less  accurately  defined  and  fredy -figurative  language 
of  the  devotional  formularies^ 

Here  we  must  terminate  our  present  labour,  which  we  shall 
bring  to  a  close  with  a  brief  remark  or  two.  We  have  not  written 
a  controversial  article ;  we  have  not  set  ourselves  to  confute 
Mr.  Gorham,  or  to  defend  the  reasoning  and  the  conclusions  of 
Hr,  Fust ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  do,  what  is  far  more  needed. 
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and,  we  may  add,  far  more  difficult,  namely,  to  ascertain  and 
expound  the  views  held  by  the  Calvinistic,  Evangelical  clergy, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  harmonize  them  with  their  subscrip-  I 
tion,  and  with  their  use  of  the  Baptismal  forms.  We  are  not  i 

sure  that  many  of  our  readers  fully  understand  this.  It  is  a  ! 

mystery  to  them  in  what  way  good  men  can  bring  themselves  to  I 
accept  the  English  Prayer-book, — can  indiscriminately  employ  | 
its  awful  language, — can  seem  to  say  what  they  are  known  to 
deny, — or  can  deny  that  the  book  means  what  it  says.  If  we  I 
have  succeeded  in  what  we  have  attempted,  we  shall  have  per-  |  j 

formed,  we  believe,  an  acceptable  service  for  very  many.  As  la 

Mr.  Gorham  often  objected  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  putting  his  h 
(Mr.  Gorham’s)  views,  into  his  (the  Bishop’s)  words,  we  fully  h 
intended  to  have  extracted  from  his  work  passages  which  would  ^ 

have  conveyed  them  in  his  ow’n  language ;  but  we  wished  first  ^ 

to  expound  them  at  once  to  ourselves  and  to  our  readers,  and  wc  i 

have  not  space,now’,  to  add  our  authorities.  So  conscious,  how  ever, 
arc  wc  of  having  honestly  aimed  at  doing  right,  and  so  persuaded,  j  ] 

too,  are  we,  that  wx  have  not  misrepresented  Mr.  Gorham’s  views,  M 

that  w’c  arc  disposed  to  think  he  w  ill  not  dissent  from  our  ex-  ji 

position  of  them.  We  only  add,  that  the  extract  with  w’hich  j 

w’o  closed  the  preceding  paragraph,  appears  to  us  to  let  out  the  [ 

whole  secret.  The  phraseology  of  the  Prayer-book  is  objection-  i 

able.  With  its  articles  and  its  offices,  it  is  like  the  people  for  [ 

whom  Mr.  Gorham  says  it  was  meant— only  ‘  half-protestantized.’  | 

Why  should  men  think  one  thing  and  say  another  {  What  neces¬ 
sity  is  there  for  continuing  language  which  implies  an  hypothesis, 
which,  at  the  time  w'hen  most  solemnly  proceeded  on,  is  never 
explained^  and  wiiich  positively  asserts,  or  appears  to  assert, 
what  is  not  true,  or  not  believed  ?  Why  should  not  honest  and 
bold  men  agitate  for  a  reform  of  the  hook  itself  ,  so  that  its  words 
might  express  all  the  conditions  and  all  the  alternatives  which 
their  doctrines  embrace  i  There  is  no  reason,  wdth  Mr.  Gorham  s 
views,  w'hy  he  should  not  say,  in  a  baptismal  service,  that  infant*;  | 
arc  glorified  as  w'cll  as  regenerated,  for,  with  his  conditional 
hypothesis,  one  is  as  much  foreseen  by  the  Divine  eye  as  the  | 
other,  and,  on  the  ground  he  takes,  is  as  true !  Another  thing 
strikes  us  strongly : — if  Mr.  Gorham’s  theory  is  that  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  clergy  generally,  we  do  not  wonder  that  when  any  of  them 
dissent,  tliey  should  become  anti-peedohaptists ;  it  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  theory,  also,  explains,  what  to 
us  has  often  been  ‘  a  great  marvel,’  that  one  brought  up  a  Hap-  I 
tist  could  become  a  Churchman  ;  but,  once  let  Mr.  Gorham  s 
views  be  adopted,  and  the  Baptist  may  conform,  not  only 
w'ithout  materially  altering  his  belh'f,  but  with  .actually  finding 
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it  sustained  and  corroborated  in  his  new  home.  Indeed,  what 
with  the  qualifications  for  baptism  required  by  Mr.  Gorham, 
and  the  direction  in  the  rubric  to  dtq)  the  child,  the  Church 
of  England  may  be  fairly  considered  as  ahnost  a  national  Baptist 
Church! !  * 


Art.  VIII. — Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  contrasted  with  its  Past 
Comlition.  Ily  James  Whiteside,  Esq.,  A.M.,  M.R. I.A.,  One  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Counsel. 

2.  The  Vicissitudes  of  the  Eternal  City  \  or^  Ancient  Rome,  With 
Notes,  Chissical  and  Historical.  By  James  Whiteside,  Esq.,  A.M., 
M.R.  LA. 

In  what  a  strange  world  of  mystery  and  confusion  do  we  live ! 
France,  again,  a  so-called  republic ;  the  Pope,  for  a  little  moment, 
a  professed  political  reformer,  and  anon — thanks  to  republican 
bayonets  and  bomb-shells — a  would-be  Hildebrand ;  Austria,  a 
province  of  Russia — the  wing  of  the  Imperial  eagle  broken,  and 
the  once  soaring  bird  in  the  very  fangs  of  the  brutal  bear  ;  and 
intellectual  Germany,  a  rudis  indigestaque  moles  y  a  political  chaos! 
Surely  we  must  be  living  in  an  age  of  great  events,  and  of  little 
men.  What  can  be  the  reason  ?  Is  it  that  Mammon  is  trium¬ 
phant  ;  and  that  we  arc  all  only  men  of  the  pocket  and  purse ; 
that  all  high  international  morality,  and  even  the  desire  or  expec¬ 
tation  of  it,  are  gone  for  ever  ?  Hukkk  said  that  the  age  of  chi¬ 
valry  was  gone,  because  ten  thousand  swords  did  not  leap  from 
their  scabbards  to  avenge  the  beauteous,  high-spirited  royal  dame 
of  France.  How  far  off  must  a  superior  order  of  chivalry  have 
departed,  that  Europe  should  be  in  its  present  humiliating  con¬ 
dition  in  the  midcUc  of  the  nineteenth  century  ! 

Such  were  our  reflections,  when  considering,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  that  most  extraordinary  event  of  the  day — the  high-handed, 
though  dastardly,  attempted  restoration,  against  the  wiU  of  his 

*  It  is  a  singular  fact,  the  statement  of  which  may  amuse  tlie  reader,  that 
an  we  laid  down  the  pen,  after  writing  the  above  sentence,  we  took  up 
the  *  Patriot*  newspaper  of  this  evening  (the  20th  of  Septemt)er),  which  had 
just  come  in,  and  found  in  it  the  following  extract  from  the  *  Record  :* — ‘  For 
Mr.  Noel,  if  he  must  needs  become  a  Baptist,  Mr.  Evans’s  pulpit  is  the  most 
and  natural  place.  That  this  is  the  ultimate  settlement  of  clergymen  who 
quit  the  Church, — tliat  the  Baptist  community,  rather  than  the  lnde|)endent 
or  Presbyterian,  generally  receives  such  seceders, — must  have  lieen  often 
remarked  by  our  readers.*  True,  O  king ;  but  the  reason  thereof  may  not 
^ve  liecn  considered.  The  philosophy  of  the  fact  we  have  jiointed  out  in  the 
^ptismal  theory  of  the  Record^s  own  friends. 
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own  much-wronged  subjects,  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
tyrant  of  Europe,  the  Pope. 

The  excellent  publications  of  Mr.  Whiteside,  of  which  we  avail 
ourselves,  as  furnishing  us  with  a  good  text  for  the  subject  of  this 
article,  do  not — excepting  in  a  short,  but  characteristic  postscript 
contained  in  the  last-named  work — treat  of  that  which  is  some¬ 
what  euphoniously  and  apologetically  called,  the  French  ‘  expe¬ 
dition  *  to  Rome.  But  they  contain  abundant  matter  suggestive 
of  the  principles  and  spirit  which  should  influence  Englishmen 
in  forming  a  judgment,  and  expressing  their  opinions,  respecting 
the  ruthless  outrage  against  all  international  law  and  politiod 
liberty  which  has  been  recently  committed  by  republican  France. 

Mr.  Whiteside  is  a  man  of  no  common  order  of  intellect.  In 
a  faithless  and  pseudo-utihtarian  age,  he  maintains  ‘  with  thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum,*  the  good  old  English  prin¬ 
ciple  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  all  over  the  world.  Distin¬ 
guished  as  he  was  already,  by  his  masterly  forensic  eloquence, 
in  the  unfortunate,  but,  with  all  its  faidts,  still  noble-minded 
country  of  Grattan  and  Curran,  the  real  character  of  his  mind 
will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  interesting  and  instructive  works 
which,  in  the  hours  of  valetudinarian  diversion  or  repose,  he  has 
contributed  to  our  modern  literature.  With  the  refined  taste 
and  eimobling  intellectual  associations  of  a  thorough  classic,  he 
possesses  the  sound  judgment,  the  political  information,  and  the 
Christian  philanthropy  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  formation 
and  inculcation  of  correct  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  events  of  the  present  times. 

‘  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,’  is  not  only  entertaining  as 
a  travelling  sketch-book,  but  is  highly  valuable  as  a  record  of 
the  social  and  civil  statistics  of  a  country,  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  present  priest-ridden  condition,  we  cannot  but  love  for  the 
sake  of  the  men  and  the  days  of  its  past  glory,  and  its  yet  un¬ 
exhausted  capacities  of  intellectual  and  political  advancement. 
As  we  rapidly  passed  over  the  fascinating  pages,  we  felt  a  thrill 
of  delight  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  Italy,  like  the  ancient 
Paradise,  though  once  ‘  lost,’  shall  yet  be  ‘  regained.’  The 
masculine  and  healthy  tone  of  thought  and  moral  sentiment 
w’hich,  with  slight  exception,*  Mr.  Whiteside  maintains,  is  beyond 
our  praise,  since  it  presents  at  once  so  happy  and  so  sad  a  con¬ 
trast  w  ith  the  degenerate  and  sophisticated  intellectual  character 

•  We  allude,  more  particularly,  by  w’ay  of  exception,  to  the  mistaken 
notion — none  the  better  because  it  was  suggested  by  a  cler^inan — that  mey 
who  have  attempted  to  introduce  and  ditfuse  the  Scriptures  in  lUily  havy  done 
wrong,  l)ecau8e,  forsooth,  it  was  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  country.  No  sue 
law  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  held  binding.  It  is  honoured  much  more  in  the 
breach  than  the  ob8cr>’ance. 
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of  most  of  the  public  men  of  our  day.  A  sincere  and  enlight* 
oned  Protestant,  he  is  no  bigot,  and  can  discover,  and  chcerftilly 
acknowledge,  with  all  honour,  the  essential  piety  and  excellence 
of  those  who  are  still  unfortunately  unenlightened  in  regard  to 
the  many  egregious  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  is  a 
true  Catholic,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  though,  witli 
the  nicest  exactness,  he  ‘  keeks  ’  through  the  red  character  of 
Popery,  as  a  religious  and  political  system. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  advert  to  the  more  sketchy  and  pic¬ 
turesque  parts  of  Mr.  Whiteside’s  works,  much  as  they  have 
interested  us.  We  cannot,  however,  but  point  attention  to  his 
brief,  but  vivid  sketches  of  Florentine  history.  His  correction 
of  the  erroneous  views  of  that  elegant,  quasi-liberal  writer,  Ros- 
coe,  with  regard  to  the  real  character  of  the  Medici,  is  invaluable. 
He  puts  the  right  estimate,  under  the  influence  of  a  noble  scorn 
of  the  oppressor,  upon  that  bastard  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and 
learning  which  adorned  a  republican,  freedom-loving  city  with 
splendid  churches,  fine  pictures,  and  even  noble  libraries,  while 
the  people  were  thus  deluded,  and  as  it  were  charmed,  out  of  the 
priceless  birthright  of  liberty.  He  calls  things  by  their  right 
names,  and  evidently  does  not  think  that  the  ‘  character  of  the 
times,*  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  any  who  have 
been  the  practical  enemies  of  truth  and  freedom.  He  justly,  no 
doubt,  considers  that  this  very  character  of  the  times  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  intelligent,  morally  responsible  beings,  who,  from  their 
highly  advantageous  means  of  information,  must  have  been  quite 
capable  of  discriminating  between  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong.  He  seems  to  take  his  stand  upon  their  very  tombs,  and 
in  utter  contempt  of  the  engraven,  marble  lie,  to  pronounce  true 
verdict  on  their  deeds.  With  all  his  dignified,  uncompromising 
Catonism  of  sentiment,  he  is,  however,  gay  and  cheerful,  and,  at 
times,  becomes  impassioned,  as  if  his  fingers  were  on  the  strings 
of  the  poet’s  harp,  or  he  were  standing,  pleading,  in  the  forum 
or  the  senate,  for  the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  and  liberty.  When 
he  has  occasion  to  express  disapprobation  of  aught  that  is  not 
exactly  matter  for  eloquent  and  indignant  denunciation,  he  gently 
hints  his  censure,  and  ‘  points  the  moral’  with  so  much  dry,  sly, 
and,  withal,  felicitous  sarcasm,  that  while  the  real  meaning  of  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  discovered  by  those  against  whom  it  is  directed, 
they  dare  not  take  observable  oflcnce,  since  they  would  expose 
only  their  consciousness  of  guilt  or  folly  by  showing  that  they  had 
comprehended  the  enigmatic  language  of  their  satirist.  He  is 
never  so  rude  as  to  deny  the  truth  of  a  Romish  miracle  :  he  only 
tells  the  tale  in  his  own  way  ! 

The  most  valuable  passages  of  Mr.  Whiteside’s  work  on  Italy 
arc  those  in  which  ho  describes  the  political  institutions  and  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  States,  and  the  intellectual 
condition,  the  liberal  tendencies,  and  the  aspiring  hopes  of  the 
people.  Without  adverting,  in  detail,  to  all  that  he  has  so  instruc- 
tively  communicated,  both  in  the  way  of  information  and  com¬ 
ment,  on  these  sulnects,  we  can  collect  from  it  several  most 
important  general  facts.  He  establishes,  we  think,  beyond  all 
question — Uiough  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for 
the  particular  proofs — that  during,  and  down  to  the  close  of  tlie 
Pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.,  there  prevailed,  throughout  the 
Roman  States,  a  system  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Government,  the 
most  odious  and  tyrannical  that  can  be  conceived  as  endurable, 
even  for  a  while,  by  a  civilized  people.  ‘  What,’  he  asks,  ^were 
the  fruits  of  the  Papal  system  ?  The  sealing  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  interdiction  of  knowledge,  false  teaching,  flagitious  temporal 
government,  alternately  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the  people,  and 
what  was  more  dreadful,  according  to  the  proved  statements  of 
Massimo  Azeglio,  an  open  denial  of  justice.’  And  he  thus 
tersely  records  his  prophetic  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ultimate' 
result  of  such  a  system.  ‘  The  innate  viciousness,  incompetency, 
and  absurdity  of  a  priestly  government  have  been,  to  the  infinite 
benefit  of  the  world,  thoroughly  exemplified  by  the  contemptible, 
though  wicked  administration  under  Gregory  XVI.  The  expo¬ 
sure  must  assist  in  obtaining  a  remedy.’  Then  he  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  present  Pope.  With  an  amiable  and  charitable  disposition 
to  take  the  most  favourable  view,  he  gives  him  credit  for  all  sorts 
of  good  motives  and  intentions,  provided  always,  that  the  mea¬ 
sures  necessary  to  give  them  practical  efiect,  should  not  be  found 
to  be  unfavourable  to  the  power  and  dominance  of  the  Church ! 
Aye,  ‘  there’s  the  rub.’  Nothing  has  so  confirmed  us  in  the 
propriety  of  placing  great  reliance  on  the  opinions  of  this  accom¬ 
plished  and  enlightened  author,  than  the  verification  which  recent 
and  passing  events  have  given  of  his  predictive  estimate  of  the 
real  character  of  Pius  IX.  Rut  what,  after  all,  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  form  such  an  estimate,  beyond  the  fact  itself,  that  he  was 
a  Pope  ?  The  arrogant  assertcr  of  his  own  spiritual  infallibility, 
a  sincere  professor  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ! 
//c,  the  real  friend  of  political  institutions  which,  including 
municipal  and  parliamentary  representation,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  of  public  ^scussion,  must  ultimately  produce 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  popular  mind !  Do  we 
‘  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles  ?’  Have,  then,  all 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world  been  at  last  destroyed  ?  Is,  indeed,  chaos  come  again  . 
Mr.  Whiteside  knows  better.  Under  date  of  July  1847,  he 
writes,  ‘  The  Pojk'  w'as  very*  civil,  jiromiscd  temperate  reforms, 
while  he  expressly  guarded  himself  against  the  establishment  of 
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any  system  of  government  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges  exercised  by  his  predecessors  from  time  immemorial.^ 
We  must  pass  over  the  details  of  the  Jesuit  plot  of  the  17th 
July,  1847,  intended  to  produce  a  reaction  against  the  appa¬ 
rently  reforming  intentions  of  the  Papal  Government.  One  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  its  discovery,  was  the  formation  of  a  national 
guard.  By  this  patriot  militia,  the  vile  conspiracy  was  effectually 
crushed,  and  the  cause  of  the  brave  Roman  people,  for  the  time, 
rendered  triumphant.  Cardinal  Ferreti  was  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  as  minister,  the  suspected  Gizzi,  and  he  pursued  the  more 
decided  liberal  policy  which  had  now  become  almost  unavoid¬ 
able.  Austria  seized  upon  Ferrara ;  but  such  still  was  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  awful  name  of  the  Holy  Father  over  the  minds  of  the 
superstitious,  priest-ridden  subjects  of  that  empire  of  slaves,  that 
even  the  military  master  of  Itiy  was  fain  to  recoil  from  the  step 
which  he  had  presumptuously  dared.  The  Pope  protested 
against  the  occupation  ;  and  the  captive  city  was  evacuated  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  month  of  September.  This  made  things 
look  well  for  a  time.  Who  could  help  sympathizing  in  the  new¬ 
born,  ennobling  sense  of  freedom  which  was  thus  enkindled  in 
the  souls  of  the  long-oppressed  sons  of  Italy  ?  But  the  old  and 
deadly  enemy  of  all  human  liberty,  whether  of  thought  or  action, 
is  at  hand.  The  snake  lies  in  the  grass.  The  cursed  unexor¬ 
cised  spirit  of  the  Papacy  soon  breaks  forth.  The  Jesuits  in 
Switzerland,  following  the  example  set  them  by  the  priests  in 
Belgium  and  elsewhere,  were  attempting  to  form  a  political 
‘  Catholic  party,’  to  resist  free  principles  and  a  liberal  policy  of 
government.  An  admirably  conducted  popular  journal  in  Rome, 
the  ‘  Contemporaneo,’  published  a  leading  article  opposing,  with 
much  acute  and  patriotic  argument,  so  hateful  a  scheme,  as  being 
fatal  to  all  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  article  was  temperate, 
philosophic,  but  by  no  means  of  an  infidel,  or  even  anti -catholic, 
character  and  tendency.  ‘  It  was,’  observes  our  author,  ‘  received 
with  general  approbation  by  the  laity  ;  not  so  by  the  Pope^  The 
censor  of  the  press  who  had  admitted  the  obnoxious  writing  was 
dismissed.  ‘  11  Diario  Romano,’  the  official  paper,  condemned 
the  ‘  admirable  composition.’  ‘  It  is  not  unfair  to  conclude,’  ob¬ 
serves  Mr.  Whiteside,  ‘  that  the  real  sentiments  of  Pius  IX. 
were  the  opposite  of  those  thus  advocated  in  the  ‘  Contempo¬ 
raneo.’  The  Pope  exposed  himself  again  to  defeat ;  there  was 
a  burst  of  indignation,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  Florence,  in 
consequence  of  this  arbitrary  proceeding ;  Cardinal  Ferreti 
plainly  announced  to  the  Holy  Father  that  he  must  cease  to  be 
minister  unless  the  liberal  censor  was  restored  ;  the  Pope  yielded, 
and  the  cause  of  the  people  again  triuin])hed.  The  incident  is 
valuable  as  enabling  us  to  form  a  right  estimate’  of  the  true 
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priestly  character  of  Pius  IX.’  Evidently  trembling  in  the  face 
of  his  injured  people,  he  granted,  in  October,  1847,  a  senate,  to 
oonsist  of  100  members — ‘  a  consultative  body,’  it  is  remarked, 

*  not  a  parliament  according  to  our  understanding  of  the  thing.* 
And,  in  the  speech  with  which  his  Holiness  graciously  opened 
the  sittings,  he  thus  haughtily  dares  to  address  Romans  demand¬ 
ing,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  rightful  claim  of  liberty.  ‘  It 
has  been  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  that  from  the  first 
moment  of  my  being  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne,  I  have  done, 
under  the  inspiration  of  God,  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  do ; 
and  I  am  ready,  by  God’s  assistance,  to  do  as  much  in  future, 
without^  however^  in  anywise  retrenching  the  sotereignty  of  the 
PontificatCy  as  I  have  received  it  full  and  entire  from  my  prede¬ 
cessors,  so  that  I  may  in  like  manner  transmit  it  to  my  successors' 
This  was  honest,  and  perhaps  courageous ;  but  it  showed,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  mistake,  that  if  Rome  was  to  cherish  even  the 
hope  of  political  freedom,  it  could  only  be  by  the  entire  and  per¬ 
manent  separation  of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  Papacy. 

Another  general  fact  of  importance,  to  be  collected  from  the 
instructive  pages  of  Mr.  Whiteside,  is,  that  for  some  years  past, 
there  has  prevailed  in  Italy,  more  particularly  at  Rome  and 
Florence,  spite  of  priests,  police,  and  soldiers,  a  reviving  and 
avowed  desire,  a  noble,  breast-heaving  longing,  for  political 
liberty.  This,  it  may  be  supposed,  must  have  been  the  natural, 
and  almost  necessary,  effect  of  the  eloquent,  spirit-stirring  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Gioberti,  Massimo  Azeglio,  Manzoni,  and  others, 
from  which  our  author,  in  Italian  and  by  translation,  quotes  with 
much  taste  and  relevance.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  in 
none  of  these  writings  is  there  anything  bearing  a  hostile  aspect 
towards  religion.  They  are,  in  general,  orthodox  as  to  their 
Catholicism,  and  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Mr.  Whiteside  says,  with  regard  to 
Italian  reformers  generally,  ‘  How  gratifying  to  every  observer 
to  perceive  that  the  revolutions  which  have  occurred  in  Italy 
have  not  been  stained  by  the  cruelties  and  excesses  which  have 
dis^aced  France.  The  Italians  are  not  infidels ;  they  arc  re¬ 
strained  by  the  sanctions  of  religion ;  and  their  nature  is  gentler, 
kinder,  and,  I  think,  nobler,  than  that  of  the  French;  and, 
therefore,  they  have  advanced  temperately  and  wisely  to  freedom.’ 

W e  have  thus,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  Mr.  \\  niteside  goes, 
arrived  at  the  very  significant  conclusions,  that  the  political 
administration  of  the  Roman  Government  had,  before  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Pio  Nono,  become  well-nigh  unendurable;  that  the 
reforms  promised  or  effected  by  him  were  not  the  con  amorCy 
spontaneous,  chartered  gifts  of  a  sincere  political  liberal,  but  the 
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mere  temporary  expedients  necessary  for  the  immediate  security 
of  the  tottering  Papacy ;  that  there  has  been,  for  years  past, 
more  or  less  smothered,  a  rekindling  of  the  desire  for  freedom 
among  all  classes  of  the  Italian  people,  and  especiallv  amon^  the 
wealthier  and  more  educated ;  and  that  this  has  exhibited  itseli' 
in  the  noblest  practical  exertions,  intimidating,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  poor  trembling  wearer  of  the  triple  crown  into  reluctant 
concessions  to  the  righteous  demands  of  a  brave  and  much- 
wronged  people. 

We  have  availed  ourselves,  thus  fully,  of  the  statements  and 
opinions  of  Mr.  Whiteside,  because — founded,  as  they  evidently 
are,  on  an  accurate  personal  knowledge  and  observation  of  Italy 
and  the  Italians,  derived  during  a  residence  not  brief,  and  travels 
not  desultory — they  will  aid  and  confirm  us  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  trumpery  allegations  and  excuses  which  have  recently 
been  made  by  the  French  and  others  respecting  the  atrocious 
siege  of  Rome  by  revolutionary,  republican  France. 

The  state  of  things,  as  thus  described,  let  it  be  particularly 
remarked,  applies  to  a  period  antccedmt  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  late  French  revolution. 

The  events  of  the  memorable  24th  of  February,  1848,  and 
their  immediate  consequences,  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  them  at  any  length.  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  to  know  that  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  doomed 
and  incurable  house  of  Bourbon  has  met  the  too  deserved  fate 
of  treachery  to  liberty.  France  is  once  more  a  republic. 
Universal  suffrage — such  is  the  fickleness  of  this  mysterious 
people — has,  under  the  magic  influence  of  a  mighty  name, 
placed  a  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  State.  Forgotten  in  a 
few  short  months  were  the  brilliant  and  invaluable  services  of 
Lamartine  and  Cavaignac.  We  cannot,  however,  well  complain 
of  that  which  was  the  result  of  the  expression  of  the  national 
voice.  It  was  never  more  clear  than  it  is  now,  that  Paris  is  not 
all  France,  though  too  frequently  that  revolutionary  city  has 
usurpingly  acted  in  the  name,  and  arrogated  the  authority,  of 
the  entire  nation.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  French  arc  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  truly  liberal  and  enlightened  people.  And  what 
wonder?  How  can  a  country  be  intellectually  free,  when 
Jwuits  and  priests,  monks  and  friars,  ‘white,  black,  and  ^ey, 
with  all  their  trumpery,’  swarm  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  beset 
the  court,  the  palace  of  the  noble,  and  the  cottage  of  the  poor  ? 
And  if  a  people  be  not  intellectually  free,  it  is  in  vain  for  them 
to  talk  of  political  liberty  !  We  are  aware  that  some  of  these 
<^ccle8iastics,  secular  and  regular,  are  excellent  men,  who  do 
much  good  to  those  amongst  whom  they  minister.  But  what 
IS  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  which  they  belong?  Mental, 
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moral,  and  religious  enslavement  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
This  is  just  the  thing  for  a  corrupt  government.  The  priestly 
order,  therefore,  must  be  conciliated  and  kept  in  good  temper. 
Napoleon  used  them  ;  Louis  Philippe,  even  with  the  aid  of  his 
great  Protestant  minister  and  co-traitor  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
Guizot,  used  them  ;  anfl  Louis  Napoleon  wants  to  use  them ; 
and  M.  de  Falloux  is  just  the  man  to  assist.  The  policy  of  the 
Republican  Cabinet  tnus  soon  assumes  a  Jesuit  tinge.  Hence, 
at  last,  the  outrage  upon  the  promising  young  republic  of  Rome 
by  her  great  sister  republic  of  France.  Everything  is  fair  in 
the  cause  of  the  Church.  Political  liberty  and  independence, 
international  law  and  right,  are  words,  not  things,  with  your 
true  Churchmen.  Grotius,  PufFendorf,  and  Vattel,  can  soon  be 
put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  Rome. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  case  to  deny  or  palliate  the  excesses  at 
Rome  in  November  1848.  We  unhesitatingly  condemn  the 
murder  of  Rossi,  haughtjr  as  Caesar  though  he  may  have  been. 
Though  the  friend-assassin,  Brutus,  has  always  been  lauded  in 
the  themes  of  every  pupil  in  our  classical  schools,  we  can  allow 
of  no  plausible  apology  for  the  base  Italian  crime  of  assassina¬ 
tion.  Brutus  never  heard  the  sound  of  the  sublime  and  blessed 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  murder  of  the  minister  of  Pius  IX., 
however,  is  not,  as  we  understand,  traceable  to  conspiracy ;  but 
even  if  it  were,  the  members  of  the  Government  of  Home,  in 
April  last,  have  never  been  proved  to  have  been  participators  in 
the  crime.  The  insurrection  of  the  16th  of  November,  1848, 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  ‘  glorious  revolution ;  ’  and  as  such  it  will 
be  recorded  by  the  impartial  pen  of  the  future  historian.  We  not 
only  do  not  blame,  we  applaud,  the  conduct  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  in  offering  to  the  venerable  and  unfortunate  Pontiff  all  cour¬ 
tesy  and  personal  protection.  But  the  people  had  a  right  to  depose 
him,  as  they  did,  from  his  temporal  power,  and  ^terwards  to 
proclaim  Rome  again  a  republic.  It  well  connects  the  time 
present  with  the  past  ages  of  Rome’s  imperishable  glory.  On 
the  24th  of  November,  the  Pontiff  quitted,  perhaps  for  ever, 
the  sacred  city,  though  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  was  in  actual 
personal  danger.  He  flics  to  Gacta,  and  puts  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  base  Sicilian  Bourbon,  just  reeking  fresh  from 
the  bloody  massacre  of  his  own  Neapolitan  subjects.  The  Pope 
makes  a  public  appeal  to  Europe,  and  more  especially  to  the 
Catholic  lowers.  They  promised  assistance,  and  at  first  intended 
to  act  together  ;  but  Austria,  having  regained  her  power  in  Italy, 
excites  the  sateless  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  would-be  masters  of 
the  world. 

Upon  the  annunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  which  led  to  the  expedition  to  Civita  V ecchia,  the  bill  for 
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raising  the  requisite  funds  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Assembly.  The  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
appeared,  and  gave  explanations  as  to  the  object  of  the  projectoil 
expedition.  These  were,  at  first,  considered  to  be  in  the  main 
satisfactory.  M.  Jules  de  Favre,  the  reporter  of  the  Committee, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  stated,  that  from  the  ministerial  explana¬ 
tions  ^iven  to  the  Committee,*  ‘  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  co-operate  in  the  subjection  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  but  to  exercise  the  influence  which  belonged 
to  France  in  every  great  European  question.  It  was  necessary 
to  prevent  Austria  from  availing  herself  of  the  laws  of  war  and 
the  privileges  of  victory.  The  Committee,  therefore,  in  the 
unanimous  idea  that  France  will  not  allow  her  flag  to  float 
beside  that  of  Austria,  and  that  the  Government  will  not  make 
an  improper  use  in  temporally  occupying  some  point  in  Italy, 
suggests  that  the  Assembly  should  immediately  pass  to  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  articles.’  M.  O.  Barrot  said,  *  the  Government  would 
make  its  policy  prevail,  which  was,  not  to  permit  a  restoration 
of  the  Pope  in  any  way  but  according  to  its  influence  and  its 
principles.  The  Government  would  in  all  things  consult  the 
interest  of  France,  protect  the  people  of  Italy  against  oppression, 
secure  their  rights,  and  only  expend  the  treasures  of  France  to 
save  Rome  from  the  flital  crisis  with  which  she  was  threatened.’ 
The  Assembly  was  thus  assured,  for  a  time,  and  the  articles 
ultimately  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

From  this  we  collect,  substantially,  the  policy  of  France  as  it 
originally  stood  by  its  own  profession.  Rome,  says  the  French 
cabinet,  is  without  a  regular  government.  Republic  as  France 
is,  we  do  not  choose  to  acknowledge,  or  to  act  with  that,  so-called, 
of  Rome.  The  Pope  must  and  shall  be  restored,  but  nobody 
else  but  France  shall  do  it.  Austria  will,  if  we  do  not.  The 
interests  of  France  must  predominate  in  Italy.  Tolerably  plain, 
all  this  !  But  it  is  the  coarse  and  violent  language  of  a  big  blus¬ 
tering  bully.  The  Pope,  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  or  as  the  head 
of  the  Church  even,  is  no  more  entitled  to  be  restored,  with  force 
of  arms,  by  what  are  called  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  than 
have  the  Protestant  powers  a  right,  availing  themselves  of  the 
flight  of  the  Pope,  to  send  an  armed  expedition  to  establish  a 

*  To  prevent  needless  references,  we  think  it  convenient  to  state,  that, 
wherever  we  use  marks  of  quotation  respecting  any  matter  of  reported  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  the  expedition,  or  respecting  the  discussions  in 
reference  to  it,  we  are  availing  ourselves  of  the  columns  of  the  *  Morning 
Herald.*  Differing,  as  we  do,  from  that  journal  on  most  political  sulyects, 
we  are  the  more  happy  to  acknowledge  the  great  services  which  it  has  of  late 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  people,  by  the  prevailing  tone  of  its 
srticles  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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republic  at  Rome,  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism.  It  may  be, 
as  Lord  Brougham  and  others  think  and  say,  that  it  is  quite  ridi¬ 
culous  to  suppose  that  the  Pope,  denuded  of  his  temporal  sove¬ 
reignty,  no  longer  sitting  as  a  king  among  kings,  would  be  a 
Pope  at  all.  We  are  much  of  the  same  opinion.  What  then  is 
the  inference  ?  That  Popery  is  essentially  and  necessarily  inimi¬ 
cal  to  political  liberty  and  the  law  of  nations.  Is  Europe  never 
to  escape  from  priestly  thraldom  ?  Are  the  Papal  decrees  and 
politick  doctrines  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Boniface  VIII.  to  be 
admitted  as  a  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  We  dislike  and  abominate — as,  by  a  strange  paradox 
of  terminology,  they  have  been  called — religious  tears.  But  the 
principle  assumed  by  the  republican  cabinet  of  France,  is,  that 
they  have,  or  at  least  they  will  assume,  the  right,  as  Catholics^  to 
restore  to  his  throne  and  temporal  sovereignty  a  Pope,  against 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Roman  States.  We  know  not  all 
that  our  ministers  may  have  said  and  done,  and  we  will  not 
utterly  condemn  them,  hastily.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  they  are  unworthy  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
country  of  Elizabeth,  Cromwell,  and  William  III.,  if  they  have 
not  distinctly  protested  against  the  pro-papal  principle  assumed 
by  France,  as  if  it  were  a  permanent  and  necessary  part  of  the 
law  of  nations.  It  may  have  been  politic,  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  not  to  interfere  by  force  to  resist  the  evident  breach  of 
international  law'  committed  by  the  republican  government  of 
France.  It  is  a  special  moral  duty  of  England,  at  the  present 
time,  to  do  that  which  no  ix)wer  can  afford  to  do  so  well  and  so 
gracefully,  set  a  noble  Christian  example  of  the  utmost  possible 
forbearance  in  order  to  avoid  the  unimaginable  calamities  of  war. 
Yet  we  have  never,  after  having  given  the  question  our  very  best 
consideration,  been  able  to  see,  either  upon  scriptural  or  other 
grounds,  the  correctness  of  what  is  called  the  extreme  peace- 
principle  of  non-resistance,  or,  in  other  words,  the  unlawfulness 
of  defensive  war.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  in  candour  to 
admit,  that  if  we  expect  our  statesmen  to  maintain,  in  their 
foreign  policy,  the  principles  favourable  to  the  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  nations,  we  must  be  prepared  to  justify  and  even  to 
support  them,  in  vindicating  the  cause  of  right,  at  the  risk  of 
possible  w'ar.  Probably  the  most  proper  course  for  England  to 
pursue,  by  way  of  effective  public  protest  against  the  French  out¬ 
rage  in  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  would  be,  just  simply  to 
exercise  her  undoubted  right  of  refusing  to  acknow  ledge  or  have 
relations  with  any  government.  Papal  or  otherwise,  imposed  by 
such  unworthy  means.  The  conjoint  assent  of  the  Cathouc 
pow’ers  cannot  purge  awajr  the  wrong.  What  have  we  to  do 
with  Catholic  pow'ers  setting  at  defiance  the  law  of  nations . 
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England,  it  may  bo  said,  has  many  Catholic  subjects.  True,  and 
they  should  be  protected  by  their  mother  country  in  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  their  religious  rights  and  liberties,  at  home  or 
abroad.  But  if  it  be  held,  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion f  that  the  Pope  may  play  the  political  tyrant  over  his 
tempord  subjects,  and  that  he  must  be  supported  in  this  by 
foreign  arms,  then  that  is  the  only  sort  of  religion  that  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  ministers  of  Queen  A^ictoria  should  not  tolerate, 
except,  at  least,  as  mere  opinion.  It  must  not  be  acted  upon  with 
the  assent  of  England,  or  without  its  indignant  protest,  and,  if 
necessary,  be  resisted  it  must,  even  unto  blood. 

But  tfiough  we  altogether  deny  the  ri^ht  of  France,  or  any 
other  power,  or  combination  of  powers,  to  interfere  in  the  present 
case,  by  force  of  arms,  on  mere  Catholic  grounds,  we  admit  the 
plausibility  of  the  plea  that  Austria  would  have  anticipated 
France  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  Pope.  We  think  that  this 
probability  would  have  justified,  on  the  part  of  France,  decisive 
protests — at  the  risk  even  of  warlike  redress,  if  they  were  disre¬ 
garded — against  any  such  course  by  Austria.  Well,  but  Austria, 
it  may  be  said,  would  have  dared  to  do  a  deed  unholy,  for  a  holy 
purpose  ;  and  then  we  should  have  had  an  European  war.  fs 
that  any  reason  why  Rome  should  be  beleaguered  and  bom¬ 
barded,  and  the  law  of  nations  insolently  set  at  nought  ?  Much 
better  would  it  have  been  for  the  character  of  France,  if  the 
French  army  had  ejected  the  Austrian  from  a  wrongful  occupation 
of  the  Eternal  City,  leaving  the  brave  Roman  people  to  choose, 
as  the  French  themselves  had  just  done,  their  own  government. 
Aye,  but  what,  then,  becomes  of  His  Holiness  ?  ‘  There’s  the 

rub.*  Thus  do  we  come  round  and  round  again  to  the  same 
point :  the  Catholic  powers  intend  to  assert,  as  a  principle,  their 
immunity  of  exemption  from  the  obligations  of  international  law 
in  matters  affecting  what  is  called  Catliolicity.  We  wish  to  bring 
this  out  into  bold  relief.  We  are  no  fanatics  against  Popery  as 
a  religion,  though  we  arc  ardent  Protestants.  We  speak,  then, 
politically,  when  we  say,  that  if  Popery  will  again  rear  up  its 
proud  head  and  its  triple  crown  high  above  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  will  not  be  content  to  consider  itself  as  a  religion  and  a 
creed,  claiming,  as  in  that  character  it  has  a  right  to  do,  tolera¬ 
tion  and  protection  throughout  the  civilized  world;  if  it  will 
claim,  most  offensively,  not  only  to  the  Protestants  of  Europe, 
but  to  all  the  true  lovers  of  liberty  in  every  nation,  unlimited 
license  of  wrong ;  then  let  Protestantism,  aye,  political,  and,  if 
necessary,  even  armed  Protestantism,  awake  from  its  slumbers, 
and  put  on  all  its  strength.  Let  the  tongue  of  every  freeman 
call  for  vengeance  on  the  enemy  of  universal  man.  Let  the  de¬ 
testable  reign  of  priestisfn  for  ever  cease,  and  the  proud,  seven- 
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hilled  city,  with  all  that  it  contains — if  otherwise  the  world 
cannot  be  intellectually  free — become  a  smoking  ruin  and  an 
eternal  desolation. 

As  in  most  instances  of  wrong  committed  by  the  powerful 
against  the  weak,  the  felon  deed  of  the  dastard  republic  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  justified  by  the  slander  of  the  wronged.  It  is  the 
lamb  that  has  disturbed  the  waters.  The  wolf  can  by  no  means 
allow  of  it  I  It  is  shamefully  untrue  that  the  government  of 
Rome  was  irregular,  violent,  and  revolutionary.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  in  duress  under  the  power  of  the 
Triumvirs.  They  offered  Oudinot,  from  the  very  first,  though 
he  had  no  right  to  demand  it,  to  take  some  means  of  deciding 
the  question  whether  the  Roman  people  had  voluntarily  adopted 
the  republic.  Why  was  this,  at  least,  not  done,  or  attempted,  be¬ 
fore  a  single  soldier  left  Civita  Vecchia  ?  It  is  not  true  that  the 
Pope  was  necessarily  a  continued  exile  from  Rome.  He  knew 
well,  and  always  has  known,  that  it  was  the  unbearable  mis- 
government  of  cardinals  and  priests  against  which  his  people  had 
sworn  unappeasable  enmity.  The  state  documents  of  Mazzini, 
and  of  Rusconi,  the  Roman  Foreign  Minister,  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  most  accomplished  diplomatists  in  Europe.  They 
evince  an  accurate,  nicely  discriminating  knowledge  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  and  in  their  style  they  are  c^m,  dignified,  and  elo¬ 
quent.  As  argumentative  protests  against  the  outrage  by  France, 
and  as  vindications  of  the  rights  and  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
people,  they  are  perfectly  unanswerable. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  the  conduct  of  the 
Triumvirs,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  people,  was  beyond 
all  praise  and  admiration.  The  French  have  been  simple  enough 
to  say  that  they  never  expected  resistance.  They  were  so  well 
received  at  Civita  V ecchia,  that  they  could  not,  for  the  lives  of 
them,  think  what  could  possess  the  foolish  Romans,  that  they 
should  not  open  the  gates  to  their  affectionate,  bberty-loving,  re¬ 
publican  brethren  beyond  the  Alps !  What  a  wonder  that  the 
brave  Romans,  of  old,  did  not  surrender,  at  discretion,  to  the  in¬ 
vading  Carthaginian,  instead  of  going  forth  to  meet  him  at  the  lake 
of  Thrasymene  I  Disastrous  as  was  their  fate,  it  left  the  Roman 
name  unsullied.  So,  too,  Mazzini  and  his  brother  triumvirs,  and 
the  gallant  Garibaldi,  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  city,  have 
well  maintained  the  ancient  fame  of  Rome.  What  ridiculous 
nonsense  it  is  of  Lord  Brougham  to  be  taking  the  superfluous 
trouble  of  denying  that  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  are  native  Ro¬ 
mans.  What  if  they  be  only  the  sons  of  adoption  ?  Rome  need 
not  blush  for  them.  And  what  if  there  were,  in  the  defending 
army,  some,  and  even  many,  soldiers  who  were  not  natives  oi 
the  city,  or  even  of  Italy  ?  If  there  had  been  there  men  of  every 
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country  and  every  clime,  natives  of  other  quarters  of  the  globe 
and  01  the  isles  of  the  sea 


afar  off,  they  would  have  been  well 
and  honourably  employed.  They  would,  indeed,  have  only  been 
acting  in  self-defence,  since  the  crime  of  France  is  one  against 
civilized  man  all  over  the  world.  We  think  we  used  to  hear  the 
Whigs  declaim  against  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts,  and  that  the 
eloquent  Mackintosh — enthusiastic  and  faithful  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  to  the  last — condemned  the  very  principle  of  them 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  British  senate. 

‘  The  Constituent  Assembly,  on  the  24th  of  April,  declared  its  sitting 
permanent,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  any  deputy  who  should  desert 
his  post  should  be  considered  a  traitor  to  Ids  country.  It  also  drew 
up,  and  despatched  to  Civita  Vecchia,  a  protest  to  General  Oudinot, 
and  issued  an  address  to  the  people.  The  Assembly  then  summoned  the 
Triumvirate  to  its  presence,  to  give  an  account  of  the  proposed  French 
interference,  who  having  attended,  Mazzini  stated  that  they  had  received 
no  official  communication  on  the  matter ;  that  they  had  faith  in  the 
good  intentions  of  France,  hut  it  was  nevertheless  necessary  not  to 
neglect  all  measures  requisite  for  the  country's  safety.  The  Assembly 
then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mazzini,  resolved,  in  conformity  with  the 
new  constitution,  that  though  firmly  determined  to  resist  the  union  of 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  one  and  the  same  person, 
they  were  ready  to  assure  to  the  Pope  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of 
all  his  ecclesiastical  powers.  A  large  meeting  was  announced  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  invasion  and  the  dominancy  of  the  ecclesiastical  autho¬ 
rity  in  Rome.’ 

From  this,  it  will  be  observed,  that  up  to  the  24th  of  April, 
the  Roman  government  had  received  no  official  communication 
as  to  the  intentions  of  France.  On  the  25th,  however,  three 
envoys  arrived,  and  communicated  with  the  Triumvirate.  They 
stated,  ‘  that  having  been  received  in  so  friendly  a  way  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  the  intention  of  the  general  was  to  march  to  Rome,’ — 
pretty  cool,  this — ^  where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  like  reception.’ 
How  simply  ingenuous !  The  same  general  reason  for  the 
French  armed  intervention  that  had  been  assigned  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  reasserted,  that  the  Austrians  were  preparing  mea¬ 
sures  for  restoring  the  Pope.  AVell,  as  to  this,  what,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  had  they  to  do,  but  to  tell  Austria  that  she 
"ould  interfere  at  her  peril  ?  It  would  have  been  time  enough 
to  prevent  Austria  when  the  j)reparations  should  have  issued  in 
dangerous  action.  The  reinforcement  to  the  French  army  that 
was  afterwards  disgraced  by  being  used  in  the  cowardly  attack 
upon  the  sacred  city,  could  have  been  employed  to  keep  back 
tbe  Austrian  invader,  and  scare  the  hungry  black  eagle  from  her 
all  too  noble  prey.  It  would  have  been  time  enough  for  repub¬ 
lican  France  to  protect  the  Romans,  when  they  should  sue  for 
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aid.  J5ut  this  was  the  villany  of  the  thiiiii;,  from  the  beginning.  I 

They  would  not  treat  the  Romans  as  an  independent  nation.  ; 
True,  they  were  not  obliged,  if  they  did  not  like  it,  formally  to 
acknowledge  the  government  of  Rome,  and  enter  into  pcrina-  ^ 

nent  diplomatic  friendly  relations  with  it ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  I 

law  of  nations,  that  the  mere  non-acknowledgment  by  one  govern-  I 

ment  of  another,  puts  the  latter  out  of  the  pale  of  international  fi 

law  and  morality.  The  Czar,  for  a  long  time,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  dynasty  and  government  of  the  revolution-throned 
Louis  Philippe.  Did  that  give  him  a  right  to  send  his  hordes  1 

of  soldier  slaves,  his  ruthless  Cossacks,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  jf 

ascertain  whether  the  French  had  really  preferred  him  to  M 

Charles  X..^  We  can  just  imagine  how  the  soldiers  that  once  p 

fought  under  the  great  Napoleon  would  have  met  such  a  demand. 

Have  the  French  acted  as  they  have  done,  because  poor,  iinfbr-  |li 
tunate  Rome  was  an  easy  prey  t  Shame,  everlasting  shame,  wj 
upon  the  once  truly  gallant  nation  of  France  !  t  I' 

Another  reason  assigned  by  the  envoys  was,  that  they  wished  ||: 

to  ascertain  the  real  wishes  of  the  Roman  people  with  respect  to  [If 

their  form  of  government.  Why,  all  the  powers  of  an  orderly  p 

and  regular  state  had  been  exercised  for  some  time  by  those  j|f 

who  had  present  possession  of  the  legislative  and  executive  .  M 
authority.  The  Assembly,  at  the  time  of  the  French  attack,  de*  j|f 

liberated,  not  under  the  fear  of  a  sanguinary  mob,  but  freely.  f  [ 

and  with  the  dignity  of  the  olden  senates  of  Rome.  The  func-  ||^ 
tions  of  law  and  justice  were  performed  without  interruption. 

Courts  of  judicature  sat,  and  the  police  was  effective.  No  wrong  S 

was  done,  or  alleged  to  have  been  done,  against  the  sulijects  ol  if 


France,  or  those  of  any  other  country.  No  political  propagan-  M 
dism  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  government,  and  France  could  li 
not  allege  and  prove  that  she  was  in  danger  of  revolutionary  1 

contagion.  Conscious  of  all  this,  the  Romans  acted  like  their  | 

famous  ancestors  of  the  better  days.  To  the  insolent,  paltry  | 

excuses  and  pretexts  of  the  envoys,  the  patriotic  Triumvirs  justly  p 

replied,  that  the  people  had  already  fully  and  fairly  chosen  the 
republican  form  of  government,  and  repudiated  altogether  the  k 
interference  of  France.  The  Triumvirs  made  their  report  ac*  j| 
cordingly  to  the  Assembly,  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  the  latter  ||> 
thereupon  formed  itself  into  a  committee,  and  reported  the  fol-  | 
lowing  resolution  : — *  The  Assembly  having  heard  the  comrauni*  |i 
cation  of  the  Triumvirate,  and  after  mature  consideration,  have  | 
unanimously  resolved  to  repose  in  the  Triumvirate  the  safety  oi  m 

the  republic,  and  to  repel  force  by  force.’  ‘  The  Assembly  and  « 

the  people  received  the  reading  of  this  decree  with  loud  ap-  | 
pliiuse.’  B 

The  attack  was  made  on  the  30th  April — a  day  that  will  ever  J 
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k*  a  disgraceful  date  in  the  history  of  France.  From  that  time 
till  the  «3rd  of  July,  the  day  of  the  honourable  surrender,  did 
the  Romans  maintain  themselves,  bravely,  against  their  odious 
enemy.  J'hey  made  a  brilliant  successful  sortie,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Garibaldi,  which  made  even  a  French  army  quail 
and  pause.  More  troops  were  sent  from  France  to  overwhelm, 
with  numbers,  the  little  beleaguered  host.  During  the  siege 
many  painfully  interesting  incidents  occurred,  which  would  form 
a  story  requiring  a  pen  more  graphic  than  ours.  They  will  make 
a  fine  j)assage  in  the  picture-pages  of  some  Livy  yet  to  come. 

Not  more  gallant,  though  more  successful,  than  the  modern 
defenders  of  Rome,  were  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  and  Themistocles, 
at  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and  Salamis.  The  cause  of  the  be¬ 
sieged  was  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  Greeks  of  old,  when  they 
repulsed,  on  the  classic  soil  of  freedom,  the  haughty  Persian, 
and  drove  his  scattered  hosts  across  the  Hellespont.  Nay,  it  was 
the  same  cause — that  ‘  good  old  cause  ’ — which  triumphed  or 
struggled  again  at  llannockburn,  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  Dun¬ 
bar,  Cullodcn,  and  Hunker’s  Hill. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  bravely  resisting,  at  such  un¬ 
equal  odds,  they  found  that  their  most  malignant  enemy  in 
Europe  was  a  man  that  was  once  honoured  and  beloved  under  the 
name  of  I  lenry  Rrougham.  The  Whigs  gave  him  a  coronet,  and 
now  he  crouchingly  waits  to  cast  it  down,  in  unworthy  obeisance, 
at  the  feet  of  a  new  Holy  Alliance.  He  calumniated  the  brave 
defenders  of  Rome  by  calling  them  a  ‘  foreign  rabble,’  and  went 
about,  like  an  old  bell-ringing  crier,  forbidding  the  purchase  of 
pictures  that  had  never  been  offered  for  sale.  Suppose,  however, 
that  they  had  been  thus  offered,  assuming  that  they  were  national 
property,  why  should  they  not  have  been  disposed  of  for  so 
sacred  a  purpose  as  that  of  supj)lying  the  means  for  the  defence 
of  the  Roman  people  against  the  marauding,  barbarian  Gauls  i 
The  almost  priceless  creations  of  the  magic  ])encil  of  Raffaellc 
would  have  been  well  applied  for  such  noble  use.  It  would 
have  been  the  most  fitting  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  his 
memory  and  his  genius,  since  thus,  as  it  were  from  his  very 
tomb,  he  would  have  been  made  the  liberator  of  his  country. 
I/)rd  Rrougham  says  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
Trench  could  not,  if  they  had  pleased,  have  taken  Rome  long 
before  it  surrendered  ;  and  he  fulsomely  belauds  them  for  their 
humane  forbearance!  We  take  leave,  in  this  respect,  to  differ 
from  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  We  put  this  French-flatter¬ 
ing  advocate  to  his  proofs.  Who  believes  the  unchivalrous 
fellow  who  has  been  beaten,  at  chess,  by  a  lady,  when  he 
says  that  he  let  her  win !  Rut  even  if  they  could  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  foulest  deed  of  ruffianism  thcTt  has  been  perpetrated 
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in  modern  times  somewhat  sooner  than  they  did,  they  were,  wc 
believe,  restrained  by  no  motives  worthy  of  the  respect  of  men 
of  intelligence  and  mental  independence.  They  feared,  it  niav 
be  true,  that  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter’s  might  become  ruins— 
and,  as  we  are  no  Goths,  we  rejoice  that  those  famous  edifices 
have  been  saved — but  their  real  influencing  fear  was  that,  in  such 
a  case,  much  of  the  prestioe  of  Popery  would  be  lost,  and  that 
thus  the  desperate  game  which  they  were  playing  for  the  Jesuits 
would  be  spoilt  and  fail. 

In  fairness  to  the  French  Assembly,  it  must  be  stated,  that 
they  soon  began  to  see  the  real  character  of  the  expedition, 
though  at  first  they  had  been  deluded.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the 
Foreign  Minister  having  assented  to  submit  to  a  commission  the 
instructions  that  had  been  given  to  General  Oudinot,  M.  Senard, 
the  reporter,  stated  that  the  directions  given  to  the  expedition 
had  not  been  in  conformity  with  the  principle  that  had  been  put 
forward  by  the  Government,  and  understood  and  accepted  by  the 
Assembly.  ‘  The  instructions  given  to  the  general  commanding 
the  expedition  have  appeared  to  us,’  the  reporter  said,  ‘  to  be  a 
departure  from  the  declarations  made  at  the  tribune  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment.’  The  attack  of  Rome  was,  of  itself,  considered  a 
departure  from  the  original  intentions  avowed.  A  stormy  dis¬ 
cussion  ensued ;  and  all  the  cool-faced  assurance  and  plausible 


pleas  of  the  Foreign  Minister  failed  to  delude  or  appease  tlie 
justly  aroused  wrath  of  the  real  friends  of  liberty  in  the  Assembly, 
lly  a  majority  of  eighty-seven,  they  succeeded  in  passing  a  reso¬ 
lution  which  the  committee  had  proposed :  ‘  The  National  As¬ 
sembly  invites  the  Government  to  take,  without  delay,  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  Italian  expedition 
may  no  longer  be  diverted  from  the  object  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended.’  This,  we  rejoice  to  acknowledge,  very  much  redeems 
the  character  of  the  French  people.  It  throws  the  entire  respon¬ 
sibility  on  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  ministers.  It  is  almost  always 
the  case,  if  any  deed  more  base  than  another  against  the  cause 
of  liberty  is  about  to  be  perpetrated,  that  the  blow  is  dealt 
by  a  traitor  hand.  It  was  under  the  policy  of  a  cabinet  headed 
by  the  quondam  liberal  declaimer,  Odillon  Barrot,  that  Rome  was 
captured  and  occupied  by  the  despoiler  and  the  stranger,  and  the 
law  of  nations  openly  and  contemptuously  set  at  naught  in  the 
face  of  cowering  and  astonished  Europe. 

And,  when  all  the  horrid  work  was  over,  how  did  the  soldier 
of  the  philosophic  and  enlightened  republic  act  ?  He  went  to 
church,  and  soiled  the  nodding  plumes  of  a  man  of  valour  b> 
trailing  them  in  the  dust  at  the  foot  of  a  priest !  He  was  made 
Duke  of  San  Fancrazio.  Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  honour¬ 
able  title  !  A  cardinal  triumvirate  is  allowed  to  be  set  up  under 
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the  protection  of  republican  soldiers.  The  dungeon  doors  of  the 
Inquisition  creak  again  upon  their  hinges,  and  Dr.  Achilli,  with¬ 
out  trial  or  redress,  is  left,  like  another  Sylvio  Pellico,  to  pine 
away  his  days  in  ^  durance  vile.’ 

Wc  have  not  forgotten  the  recent  letter  of  the  President  to  his 
aide-de-camp.  It  looks  a  little  promising,  to  be  sure.  Yet  we 
can  put  no  trust  in  princes.  It  may  now  be  the  policy  of  France 
to  enforce  something  like  the  demands  made  in  that  strangely 
extemporized  production.  It  comes,  however,  in  '  most  ques¬ 
tionable  shape,’  and  at  a  very  suspicious  time.  We  do  not  believe 
always  in  death-bed  repentance.  That  may  be  sincere,  but  it 
brings  no  atonement.  It  does  not,  it  cannot,  destroy  the  indelible 
character  of  past  deeds  :  they  arc  done ;  they  arc  recorded,  for 
ever.  History  makes  them  her  own,  and  in  the  present  atrocious 
case,  she  cannot,  if  she  would,  in  these  times  of  intellectual  light 
and  discussion,  tell  lies  so  as  to  deceive  posterity.  Unless  France 
shall  at  once  acknowledge  herself  in  the  wrong,  and  entreat, 
humbly  and  penitentially,  pardon  of  the  Romans,  and  permit — 
we  dislike  the  word — the  people  there  to  choose  their  own  form 
of  government,  freely,  the  French  Republic  stands  at  the  bar  of 
the  civilized  world,  a  convicted  aggressor  and  wrong-doer.  The 
siege  of  Rome  is  a  conquest  that  confers  no  rights.  A  downright 
robber  should  never  be  complimented  with  the  name  of  Victor. 
For  France  now  to  offer,  as  a  chartered  grant,  to  the  Romans,  the 
freest  and  best  political  constitution  that  was  ever  framed  or  con¬ 
ceived,  would  only  be  to  add  mockery  and  insult  to  injury. 

We  have  said  that  we  will  not  unreservedly  express  an  opinion 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  English  Ministry,  as  regards  this 
great  international  offence.  Yet,  we  do  not  like  appearances, 
in  a  postscript  to  ‘  Vicissitudes  of  the  Eternal  City,’  IVIr.  White- 
side  eloquently  declaims  against  this  crime  of  ‘  immortal  infamy  ;’ 
and  we  regret  to  find  that  he  feels  compelled  to  say,  that  ‘  Eng¬ 
lish  diplomacy  is  not  shown  in  a  favourable  light  by  the  despatches 
of  Lord  Palmerston ;  we  search  these  documents  in  vain  for  a 
bold  and  resolute  protest  against  the  wretched  project  of  the 
French.’  It  is  admitted  that  England  w^as  not  hound  to  go  to  war 
with  France,  in  the  present  instance ;  but  judging  from  the  tone 
of  the  documents  that  have  yet  been  made  public,  and  the  languid 
style  of  the  ministers  when  the  subject  has  been  mentioned  in 
Farliamcnt,  we  fear  that  the  strange,  but  fatal  tendency  of  the 
jnodern  Whigs,  to  succumb,  politically,  to  Popery — as  if  that 
Itself  were  an  European  power  to  be  acknowledged  and  con¬ 
ciliated — has  ensnared  them  into  a  sort  of  half-acquiescence  in 
the  monster  wrong.  Chatham,  Fox,  and  Canning — if  they  would 
not  have  made  such  a  case  a  matter  of  wjir — would,  at  least,  have 
saved  the  character  of  their  country  in  the  documents  which  con- 
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tribute  the  materials  of  the  growing  code  of  public  and  interna¬ 
tional  law.  They  would  have  made  the  Senate  resound  with  thr 
thunder  of  their  eloquent  denunciation ;  and  if  offence  were 
taken  by  the  wrong-doer,  and  he  had  dared  to  give  us  one  hos¬ 
tile  look,  then  England  would  have  been  instantly  ready,  on  flood 
or  field,  to  defend  the  right.  Lord  Palmerston,  the  other  day, 
spoke  nobly  for  noble  Hungary  ;  but,  alas  !  the  fine  words  came 
ail  too  late ! 

The  Whigs,  unfortunately,  have  their  mouths  shut  by  their 
past  conduct.  They  instructed  a  Ikitish  officer  to  demand  the 
sword  of  the  brave  and  patriotic  Das  Antas,  just  at  the  moment 
that  he  and  his  compatriots  were,  by  their  own  right  hands, 
achieving  the  liberty  which  was  refused  to  them  by  a  traitor  sove¬ 
reign.  The  insurrection  of  the  Portuguese,  at  that  time,  was 
lawful,  praiseworthy,  noble.  They  were  contending  for  inalien¬ 
able  rights  and  liberties  which  no  crowned  monarch,  man  or 
woman,  has  a  right  to  give  or  take  away.  Never  was  eloquence 
more  sadly  prostituted  than  when  Russell,  Palmerston,  and 
Macaulay  used  it  to  gloss  over  the  real  character  of  this  great 
intern.Ttional  crime.  How,  then,  can  the  perpetrators  look 
Europe  boldly  in  the  face,  and  now  remonstrate  with  France  in 
the  style  befitting  the  ministers  of  England  i  France,  however, 
at  any  rate,  cannot  quote  this  against  us,  for  she  was  herself  par- 
ticeps  criminis,  a  principal  in  the  first  degree. 

And,  can  it  be  true,  that  Mr.  More  O’Ferrall  and  Mr.  Ward 
are  to  bo  sanctioned  in  their  inhuman  decrees  w  hich  refused  a 
tem])orary  refuge  to  the  men  defeated  in  such  a  cause  as  that  ol 
the  Romans  I  Are  wx‘  to  have  royal  traitors  in  our  palaces  at 
home,  and  do  wx  refuse  to  the  soldiers  that  fought  at  Home, 
shelter  from  the  pursuing  vengeance  of  the  op]1ressor  ?  Talk  ot 
Whiggism  !  Where  is  it  ?  It  sleeps  in  the  honoured  tombs  ol 
its  last  faithful  chieftains.  Lord  Holland  and  the  royal  Sussex. 

Is,  then,  the  cause  of  liberty  altogether  hopeless  t  Nd  despv- 
randum  / 


‘  For  freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 
He(pieathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won.’ 


Our  ardent  hope  is  derived  from  the  very  fact  wdiich  Lord 
Rrougham  affects  to  deplore — the  disruption  of  the  infamous 
arrangements  at  Vienna.  What,  is  a  prescription  of  little  more 
than  tliirty  years  to  run  against  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  ■ 
Nulhim  tempus  oemrrit  Idurfatt.  The  M  higs  got  hoarse  with 
their  denunciations  of  the  knot  of  sceidred  tyrants, plotting  against 
the  liberties  of  nations.  And  they  were  right.  'I’hose  tyrant 
‘  pitied  the  plumage,  but  forgot  the  living  bird.’  Regal  ficls, 
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ducal  sovert‘igntios,  were  distributed,  amongst  tliemselvcs,  by  a 
self-appointed  eoinmittee  of  crowned  swordsmen,  who  thought 
less  of  the  breathing  immortals  by  whom  the  territories  were 
peopled,  than  a  landowmer  does  of  the  w’eeds  of  the  acres  which  he 
passes,  by  lease  and  release,  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  infamous 
partitions  of  Poland,  denouneedby  Fox  and  every  English  states¬ 
man  that  had  a  soul  of  his  own,  w  ere  re-recognised  and  confirmed, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  paltry  reserve  of  the  petty  kingdom  that 
they  still  dared  to  call  Poland.  Alexander,  one  of  the  royal 
robbers,  never  performed  his  promises  to  that  deeply-wronged 
country.  France  and  England  felt  themselves  obliged  to  look 
on,  and  do  nothing,  w'hen,  in  1831,  the  Czar,  by  the  mere  brute 
force  of  numbers,  extinguished  the  little  remnant,  preserved, 
for  a  time,  by  the  zeal  of  Castlereagh,  of  wdiat  was  once  a 
most  serviceable,  if  not  a  mighty,  power  in  Christendom. 
Belgium  has  been  separated  from  Holland.  Even  the  minia¬ 
ture  State  of  Cracow  was,  at  last,  extinguished.  Louis  Philippe, 
after  having  obtruded  himself  into  the  vacant  throne  of  his 
more  honest,  though  foolish  cousin,  not  only  breaks  all  his 
liberal  promises  to  his  own  people,  but  insults,  with  impu¬ 
nity,  the  very  England  that,  at  the  lavish  expenditure  of  mints  of 
money,  and  of  its  richest  blood,  restored  to  the  cvcr-faithless 
Bourbons  the  throne  of  France.  He  very  coolly  tore,  not  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  but  the  still  more  prescriptive  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
into  rags  and  tatters,  and  threw  them  into  our  very  face.  The 
victories  of  Marlborough  were  made  like  things  of  naught  by  a  re¬ 
volutionary  monarch,  who  had  been  feted  y  in  the  time  of  the  hypo¬ 
critical  entente  cordialcy  by  the  (iueen  of  real  freemen.  Under 
Jesuit  influence,  he  forgets  all  the  chivalry  of  his  once  chivalrous 
land,  and  condescends  to  oppress  a  helpless  female,  the  queen  of 
a  christianized  and  protestant  island  of  the  Pacific.  The  awfid 
handwriting,  Mene,  Mene,  blazes  on  the  walls  of  the  Tuilleries: 
‘Cod  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and  finished  it.’  Divine 
justice  overtakes  him,  ere  he  is  allowed  to  die,  and  he  comes  a 
crownless  fugitive  to  the  generous  land  of  an  olden  and  venerable 
freedom.  Welcome,  peace,  and  forgiveness,  to  him  and  his,  in 
their  iisylum  at  Claremont !  Put  the  truth  must,  in  these  days, 
he  spoken,  though  this  should  be  done  ‘  more  in  sorrow’  than 
in  anger.* 

We  have  run  over  this  summary  of  royal  and  imperial  acts 
of  European  disorganization,  for  the  sake  of  repelling  the 
ungenerous  and  un-English  disposition,  recently  manifested,  in 
certain  quarters,  to  hoot  and  cry  down  the  brave  though  unfortu- 
njite  strugglers  for  freedom  in  France,  Prussia,  Hungary,  and 
Ituly.  ()  the  stupid — because  patent  —  Iiypocrisy  of  quoting, 
^Rainst  the  people,  the  treaty,  so-called,  of  Vienna!  Order  will 
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spring  out  of  all  the  confusion.  While  we  entertain  and  cherish 
a  confiding  hope,  that  even  the  most  painful  and  discour agin<y 
events  will  ‘  work  together  for  good,’  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  liberty,  we  would  bow,  in  the  meantime,  in  submissive 
reverence,  to  the  holy  will  of  God.  ‘Vengeance  is  mine;  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.* 


Triif  jPntirrs. 


Sabbath  Prize  Essays  by  Working  Men: — 1.  Heaven* s  Antidote  to  th 

Curse  of  Labour.  By  J.  A.  Quinton. — 2.  The  Light  of  the  Week. 

By  John  Younger. — 3.  The  Torch  of  Time.  By  David  Farquhar. 

London  ;  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Prize  Essay.  By  a  Compositor,  Norwich.  London :  William  Jones. 

All  the  picturesque  and  sentimental  aspects  of  the  working  men’s 
Prize  Essays  are  about  exhausted  now.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  great  numbers  of  intelligent  Christian  men  in 
our  operative  population  in  the  Sabbath  movement,  and  a  wise  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  of  the  Essays  to  ‘  The  Temporal  Advantages.’  To 
us,  however,  there  seemed  something  almost  melancholy  in  tlie  wonder 
that  was  expressed  at  these  men  actually  writing  books — as  great  as 
if  our  tools  had  taken  pens.  Had  we  been  among  them,  we  should 
have  winced  under  the  evident  patronizing  that  was  displayed  on 
Exeter-hall  platform,  when  crowds  of  good  Christian  people  stared 
at  the  show  of  real  live  workmen  who  had  written  books.  We  could 
have  wished  the  simple  fact  that  these  competitors  were  mere 
Christians,  had  been  more  remembered,  and  the  difference  between 
them  and  others  that  they  were  working  men,  less.  There  is  surely 
nothing  so  very  surprising  to  any  man  who  know's  our  working  classes, 
and  the  thoughtful  hard-headed  religious  principle  amongst  them,  that 
so  many  men  should  have  been  found  to  write  valuable  essays,  'fhe 
power  to  do  that  is  not  the  prerogative  of  any  class — and  we  take  it 
as  but  a  poor  compliment  to  our  Christian  brethren  among  the  hand¬ 
workers  to  forget  how  much  they  are  like  all  other  Christians,  or  to 
wonder  at  them  and  their  books. 

But  as  to  these  Essays.  The  first  is  a  very  complete  methodical 
discussion  of  the  subject,  evidently  by  a  man  of  a  diligently  cultivated 
mind,  somewhat  fuller  of  reminiscences  of  reading  and  imaginative 
power  than  of  the  results  of  thought.  The  vice  of  undue  luxuriance 
and  questionable  ornament  is  not  wanting.  We  hear  that  the  author 
has  become  a  kind  of  litterateur — w  e  wish  him  well,  and  prophesy 
success  if  he  will  only  prune  with  unsparing  hand. 

The  second  is  of  a  curiously  different  sort — the  work  of  an  old 
Scotch  peasant,  who  has  prefixed  an  autobiography  perfectly  charming, 
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from  its  odd  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  worldly  wisdom 
and  piety,  poetry  and  shoemaking,  all  told  in  the  quaintest  English 
imaginable,  and  with  a  very  fair  share  of  honest  pride.  We  prefer 
the  Life  to  the  Essay,  which  has  the  same  features,  though  there  they 
are  rather  more  out  of  place,  and  give  a  desultory  air. 

The  third  is  less  marked  by  method  and  style  than  the  first,  and 
less  characteristic  than  the  second ;  but  w'orthy  of  great  praise  as  a 
thoughtful,  plain,  earnest  production. 

The  fourth  on  our  list,  though  not  adjudicated  one  of  the  larger 
prizes,  is  worthy  of  being  grouped  with  them,  and  not  far  below  them 
at  all  events.  We  do  not  w  ish  to  doubt  the  adjudicator’s  wisdom,  or 
we  might  venture  on  saying  more.  Its  principal  value  is  in  its 
admirable  replies  to  opponents,  in  which  the  author  sets  about  his 
work  with  a  strong  keen  sense,  a  hearty  good-will,  and  an  acute  eye 
for  the  economical  fallacies,  which  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see.  His  pen 
is  not  a  novice’s. 


The  Moderate  Monarchy :  or^  Principles  of  the  Jhifish  Constitution^ 

described  in  a  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Alfred.  From  the  German 

of  Haller.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Commentaries,  by  F.  Steinitz. 

London :  Longman  and  Coj 

We  cannot  conceive  wdiat  induced  any  man  to  fish  up  from  oblivion 
such  a  book  as  this,  the  feeble  work  of  the  old  age  of  Haller,  the 
well-known  physiologist.  It  is  one  of  the  most  colourless,  tame,  and 
narcotic  romances  of  a  false  school  which  seduces  us  into  dissertations 
under  the  pretence  of  giving  us  fiction.  The  life  of  Alfred  is  chosen, 
and  we  have  long  conferences  between  him  and  a  counsellor,  who,  with 
singular  prescience,  recommends  for  his  Majesty’s  adoption  the  precise 
features  of  the  English  constitution  as  it  was  before  the  French 
Revolution.  The  great  beauty  of  the  book,  in  the  translator’s  estima¬ 
tion,  is,  that  in  degenerate  times  like  ours,  when  the  commercial  spirit 
has  given  rise  to  a  habit  of  thinking  incompatible  with  patriotism,  it 
may  contribute  to  the  remembrance  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the 
British  Constitution,  &c.  &c. 

The  Notes  and  Commentaries  are  exceedingly  dull,  the  style  flat 
and  bald,  the  observations  trivial.  The  writer  is  not  a  Whig — ^but 
rather  inclines  to  the  idea  of  realized  perfection.  He  thinks  that  in 
the  House  of  Lords  “  is  combined  all  that  is  illustrious  in  rank, 
splendid  in  talent,  elevated  in  soul,  and  ample  in  fortune.”  “No 
state  of  things  could  at  once  create  such  an  assembly.”  If  our  readers 
wish  any  more  of  such  writing,  which  has  neither  talent  nor  even  affec¬ 
tation  to  relieve  its  honest  dulness,  there  is  plenty  here. 


Scottish  Clergy.  Edited  by  John  Smith,  A.M.  Second  Scries. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

have  already  noticed  the  former  scries  of  these  sketches  with 
approbation,  which  we  have  to  repeat  with  regard  to  this  second 
'olume.  It  is  a  stale  remark,  that  a  continuation  is  very  rarely 
^  good  as  the  first  working  out  of  an  idea  before  the  author  tired 
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of  it — but  we  think  it  has  a  fresh  illustration  here.  Either  the 
subjects  are  more  of  them  tlie  ‘  dii  minorcs  gentium^^  or  the  authors 
have  seldomer  done  their  best,  or  we  have  become  somewhat  wearv— 
but  we  have  not  read  this  volume  with  the  same  pleasure  as  the  foriner. 
\Vc  think  our  first  supposition  is  the  correct  one.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  make  common-place  men  heroes — or  common-place  ministers 
good  subjects  for  such  microscopic  observations.  Still  many  of  the 
sketches  are  very  admirably  done — as,  for  instance,  Dr.  Alexander, 
of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Young,  of  Perth,  and  others — and  as  in  them  wc 
recognise  the  same  honest  estimate  and  graphic,  pleasant  sketching 
which  recommended  the  former  volume,  we  suppose  the  others  are 
;is  good,  though  to  most  southern  readers  they  will  be  little  more 
interesting  than  the  ‘  Portraits  of  Gentlemen,’  all  unknown,  that  stare 
at  us  from  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


Scripture  Lands ;  being  a  Visit  to  the  Scenes  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  J.  Woodcock.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  a  pleasure  for  which  we  arc  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  account.  It  is  not  that  we  arc  on  new  ground.  It  is  not 
that  the  author  has  such  strong  individuality  as  to  make  common 
scenes  new  when  visited  with  him.  It  is  not  that  he  is  a  critical  tra¬ 
veller,  iconoclastic  as  to  sites  and  traditions.  It  is  not  that  he  goes, 
theodolite  in  hand,  taking  surveys  and  levels,  to  the  wonderment  of  the 
Syrians.  There  is  little  of  all  this,  but  there  is  a  hearty  friendliness 
about  him  which  wins  on  us,  and  he  possesses  a  good  deal  of  tlie 
magic  powTr  of  painting  with  a  scratch  of  the  pen.  He  has  a  pair  of 
keen  eyes,  a  pious  heart,  a  fair  share  of  learning  (although,  like  many 
other  clergynnen,  he  knows  nothing  of  Hebrew),  not  a  grain  of  that 
affectation  which  pumps  up  feeling  and  sentiment  to  order,  and  a  most 
loveable  love  of  natural  beauty.  These  qualifications  make  his  volume 
a  very  fascinating  one ;  some  of  its  pictures  will  stand  long  before  us, 
associated  with  sacred  names. 


Scottish  Nationality ;  or.,  the  Struggles  of  Scottish  Episcopacy.  By  Hugh 
Scott,  Esq.  London  :  Saunders  and  Otlcy. 

Tins  gentleman  is  a  sort  of  revivified  fossil,  the  remnant  of  an  extinct 
generation.  He  maintains  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  has 
always  been  especially  the  Church  of  the  nation,  and  that  her  increased 
power  is  tlie  only  hope  for  Scotland.  The  present  little  volume  is 
devoted  to  a  historical  survey  designed  to  prove  his  point.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  sports  such  statements  as,  that  Knox  thought  no  crime  too 
foul,  no  falsehood  too  glaring,  no  deceit  too  refined,  provided  Popciy 
could  be  extirpated  ;  that  Mary  was  a  victim  to  the  cause  of  Scottish 
nationality — ‘she  is  enrolled  in  the  “  National  Calendar;”  ’  that  to  thi." 
hour  her  cause  remains  unavenged;  that  the  adherents  of  Presbytery 
were  ever  a  minority  ;  tliat  their  persecutions  were  legitimate  means 
of  repression;  that  to  lament  their  fate  is  like  shuddering  at  tlie  fate  o 
a  Greenacre;  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  the  very  image 
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of  her  Master ;  anil  su  on.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  well-meaning  man,  and 
evidently  believes  what  he  says,  but  the  utter  absurdity  of  his  main 
position — the  nationality  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
preposterous  incapacity  to  read  the  history  of  his  country,  which  he 
displays,  are  too  patent  to  leave  us  any  respect  for  his  sense. 


Memoir  of  Annie  At  Donald  Christie :  to  which  is  now  added,  A  brief 
Notice  of  her  Grandsons,  John  and  Alexander  Bethune,  by  llev.  J. 
Brodic,  Monimail.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone. 

Memoir  and  Manuscript  of  Isabel  Hood.  By  the  late  llev.  John 
M‘l)onald,  Calcutta.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone. 

These  two  little  volumes  have  many  features  of  resemblance — their 
subjects  women  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  life,  living  in  the  fear  of 
God,  ‘  singular  godly  women ' — and  alike  in  character  as  in  circum¬ 
stances  and  principles.  In  each  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the 
letters  of  the  persons  themselves,  and  if  not  very  elegant,  there  is 
more  to  interest,  to  touch,  and  to  improve,  than  in  many  more  ambitious 
Lives  and  Correspondences.  We  warmly  recommend  both,  especially 
the  first,  the  work  of  the  well-known  peasant  author,  John  Bethune. 


Eminent  Persotial  Relufion  the  Want  of  the  Times :  an  Address  to  Pro¬ 
fessing  Christians.  By  Henry  Burgess.  London  :  B.  L.  Green. 

We  gladly  accept  every  contribution  to  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
Church  to  its  right  position  wdth  regard  to  the  world  in  these  days ; 
but  this  little  work  has  especial  claims.  There  is  no  quackery  about 
it;  and  while  it  does  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  point  out  the  deeper 
causes  of  the  Church’s  weakness,  which  may  be  found  in  the  study  of 
the  features  of  the  age,  it  does  most  admirably,  most  kindly,  and  most 
faithfully,  exhibit  the  perennial  sources  of  a  Christian’s  inefficiency. 
In  this  respect,  we  take  it,  its  peculiar  value  consists,  that  it  exhibits 
the  universal,  always  present  weaknesses,  which  have  been  in  danger, 
perhaps,  of  being  forgotten,  in  the  praiseworthy  attempt  to  find  special 
evils  that  have  sprung  up  in  recent  times. 


Ernesto  di  Ripalta  :  a  Tale  of  the  Italian  Revolution.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘Notes  of  a  Two  Years’  Residence  in  Italy.’  In  Three  Vols. 
liondon  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  work  was  commenced  nearly  two  years  since,  during  a  visit 
"  hich  the  author  made  to  Sardinia.  At  that  time  Italy  was  in  the  full 
fervour  of  admiration  for  Pio  Nono  and  Carlo  Alberto,  and  sanguine 
hopes  of  national  independence  were  entertained.  ‘  Deeply  interested 
in  their  cause,  and  feeling  how  important  it  would  be  to  awaken,  by 
every  possible  means,  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  England  in  their 
favour,  the  author  proposed  to  himself  to  popularize  the  Italian  ques¬ 
tion,  by  connecting  and  weaving  it  into  a  story,  which,  while  avoiding 
the  objections  of  the  historical  novel,  and,  as  an  episode,  being  capable 
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of  Standing  alone,  would  nevertheless  unite,  to  a  great  extent,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  historical  truth  with  the  charms  of  fiction  and  domestic  incident.’ 
Such  was  the  object  contemplated,  and  it  is  kept  closely  in  view 
throughout  the  work.  The  machinery  employed  is  skilfully  arranj^ed, 
and  the  fictitious  personages  introduced,  while  nicely  discriminated, 
arc  made  subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  public  interests,  and  the  un¬ 
weaving  of  political  intrigue.  The  thread  of  the  narrative  partakes  of 
the  two-fold  interest  thus  awakened,  and  we  sympathize  at  once  with 
Italian  nationality  and  with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  heroes  of  the 
talc.  Ernesto  di  Ripalta,  a  young  Italian  nobleman.  Popish  in  faith, 
but  passionately  liberal  in  politics,  and  Gustave  de  Montmaure,  a  Cal¬ 
vinist,  of  Geneva,  his  attached  and  intimate  friend,  are  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  personages  on  the  canvass.  Others  are  grouped  around  them 
of  varying  character,  amongst  whom  the  Jesuit  father  Verrone,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Montague,  and  Angelica  di  Ripalta,  arc  the 
most  conspicuous.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  talc.  It  is 
somewhat  deficient  in  deep  interest.  The  attempt  to  unite  the  real  and 
the  fictitious  mars  the  charm  of  the  latter  by  calling  back  the  imagina¬ 
tion  from  the  realms  in  wdiich  it  loves  to  disport.  Indeed,  we  much 
question  whether  the  end  contemplated  can  be  achieved,  save  by  powers 
of  the  highest  order,  and  these  certainly  are  not  evinced.  There  is. 
however,  a  healthy  and  generous  vein  of  sympathy  running  throughout 
the  work,  which  precludes  the  insipidity  and  tameness  that  characterise 
the  usual  run  of  modem  novels. 


France^  and  her  Religious  History  ;  or.  Sketches  of  her  Martyrs  and  Re- 
formers,  London :  Nelson’s  British  Library. 

We  cannot  speak  of  this  volume  in  such  terms  of  commendation  as 
others  of  the  same  useful  series  deserve.  The  subject  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  could  have  been  selected,  but  the  execution  is 
by  no  means  worthy  of  it.  Traces  of  great  haste  in  the  compilation 
are  abundant  in  repetitions,  and  some  inaccuracies,  such  as  making 
Coligni  the  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  quotations  from  well-known  books.  Of  this 
we  do  not  complain,  for  they  are  better  than  the  compiler’s  owm  pas¬ 
sages,  but  we  should  have  liked  the  joiner- work  to  have  been  a  little 
more  skilfully  executed,  and  should  have  thought  more  of  the  work¬ 
man’s  industry,  if  his  materials  had  exhibited  rather  more  research, 
than  we  augur  from  such  volumes  as  D’Aubigne  being  his  authorities. 
It  is  possible  to  gather,  however,  a  general  idea  of  the  subject  from  the 
volume.  No  narrative  can  fail  to  catch  or  reflect  some  portion  of  the 
never-fading  interest  attached  to  the  struggles  of  French  Protestantism 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Social  Sciences.  By  the  Author  of 
‘  Outlines  of  Social  Economy.’  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  intention,  the  plan,  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  little  work.  The  author  is  anxious  that  the  principles  o 
Social  Science  should  form  a  part  of  a  child’s  education,  and  here  sup¬ 
plies  a  text-book  well  fitted  to  excite  interest  in  his  pupil  by  the  clear- 
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ness  and  homely  vigour  of  his  expositions.  The  book  is  principally 
occupied  in  explaining  what  the  social  sciences  are,  and  in  giving  in¬ 
stances  of  their  value  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  a  people,  leaving 
masters  to  draw  the  inference,  ‘  teach  them,’  and  pupils  the  other,  ‘  learn 
them.’  The  attempt  is  a  good  one ;  surely  these  sciences  arc  more  in 
place  in  a  ‘  commercial  education’  than  the  history  of  the  loves  of 
Jupiter.  The  author  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  success¬ 
ful  teaching  of  them  to  children  by  this  interesting  little  volume,  strong 
in  Saxon  sense,  conveyed  in  Saxon  speech. 


Bibliomania  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ^c.  By  F.  Somner  Merryweather. 

London :  Merryweather. 

Whoever  has  the  slightest  tincture  of  the  real  Mr.  Merryweather’s 
spirit,  will  be  fairly  in  love  with  him  before  they  reach  the  end  of  this 
volume.  The  author  is  full  of  pleasant  enthusiasm,  contends  stoutly 
and  successfully  for  the  defamed  literary  character  of  monastic  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  given  us  a  volume  of  very  curious  facts  to  make  good 
his  estimate  of  the  love  of  books  in  monkish  days. 


Political  and  Social  Economy.  Its  Practical  Applications.  By  John 
Hill  Burton.  Edinburgh :  Chambers. 

This  is  a  title  to  frighten  some  folk  with  the  fear  of  dr)%  heavy  reading, 
but  the  book  is  neither  dull  nor  obscure.  Its  especial  distinction  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  title — that  it  is  principally  taken  up  with  the  exhibition 
of  the  practical  value  of  political  and  social  science  to  the  classes  of 
hand-workers.  Brief  and  unpretending  as  it  is,  there  are  more  of  the 
results  of  real  downright  study  and  keen  observation  in  it  than  in  any 
other  work  to  which  these  classes  can  have  access.  We  do  not  know 
how  any  better  service  could  be  rendered  than  the  wide  diffusion  of 
Mr.  Burton’s  book  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  where  its  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  people,  its  clear,  distinct  style,  and  its  telling 
illustrations,  would  do  much  to  enforce  the  valuable  truths  it  contains. 
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Kmesto  di  Ripalta.  A  Tale  of  the  Italian  Revolution.  By  the  Author  of 
‘Notes  of  a  Two  Years’  Residence  in  Italy.*  Three  Vols. 

Cyclopffidiaof  Biblical  Literature  Abridged.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

Parts  Vlll.  IX.  X. 

An  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  New  Plymouth,  in  New  Zealand ;  from 
Personal  Observation  during  a  Residence  there  of  Five  Years.  By  Charles 
Hursthouse,  jun. 

Tints  from  an  Amateur’s  Palette ;  or,  A  Few  Stray  Lines  of  Thought  By 
Alfred  Jackson. 
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The  Island  of  Cuba,  its  Resources,  Progress,  and  Prospects,  considertii  in 
relation  especially  to  the  Influence  of  its  Prosperity  on  the  Interests  of  the 
British  West  India  Colonies.  By  U.  K.  Madden,  M.R.  I.  A. 

Memorials  of  Ann  Davis,  an  Eminent  Christian  in  Humble  Life. 

Developments  of  Protestantism,  and  other  Fragments.  Ueprinted  from  tin* 
*  Dublin  lie  view,’  and  ‘Tablet.’ 

On  the  Bond  of  Union  in  the  Churches  of  Unitarian  Christians.  A  Dis¬ 
course  preached  June  28,  1849,  in  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Norwich,  before  the 
Eastern  Unitarian  Society.  By  Thomas  Madge,  Minister  of  Essex-street 
Chapel. 

Is  There  Not  a  Cause  ?  or,  a  Few  Words  to  my  Fellow-Churchmen.  lU 
Presbyter  A.  Wickliffe  Club  Papers,  No.  II. 

The  Pastor’s  Wife ;  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sherman,  of  Surrey  Chapel.  lU 
Her  Husband.  Second  Edition. 

John  Howard  and  the  Prison- World  of  Europe.  From  Original  and 
Authentic  Documents.  By  Hep  worth  Dixon. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Moral  and  Religious  Anecdotes ;  the  whole  arranged  and 
classified  on  a  new  plan,  with  Copious  Topical  and  Scriptural  Indexes.  Hy 
Rev.  K.  Arvine,  .\.M.  No.  I. 

Puseyism  and  its  Tendencies,  with  an  Examination  of  Ofiicial  Claims  de¬ 
pending  on  .Administrative  Functions.  By  Richard  Keynes. 

Con  Cregan,  the  Irish  Gil  Bias.  No.  IX. 

The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years’  Peace,  1815— 

Part  VHI. 

The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Vol.  VIll.  Lilac — North 
West  I’assage. 

A  Necessity  of  Se|)aration  from  the  Church  of  England,  proved  by  the 
Nonconformist  principles.  By  John  Canne,  Pastor  of  the  ancient  English 
Church  in  .Amsterdam.  Edited  for  the  Hansard  Knollys  Society,  by  the  Ucv. 
Charles  Stovcl. 

Lives  of  Illustrious  Greeks  ;  for  Schools  and  Families. 

The  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great.  . 

Prize  Essays  by  Working  Men,  on  the  Benefits,  temporal  and  spiritual,  re¬ 
sulting  from  City  Missions;  being  the  Essays  for  w  hich  the  highest  Prizes  were 
awarded  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Mission. 

Popery  and  Scotch  Episcopacy  compared  ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  .Anti-Pro¬ 
testant  Doctrines  and  Tendencies  of  tne  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  Py 
John  Cunningham,  Minister  of  Crieff. 

What  is  Spiritual  Life  ?  Inklings  of  Truth  on  the  Subject  of  Christ  our 
Life,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Spiritual.  By  W.  Morris. 

Doctrine  according  to  Godliness  ;  the  .Moral  and  Spiritual  Tendencies  of  the 
Doctrine  that  Life  and  Immortality  are,  and  can  be,  possessed  only  in  ChriM. 
A  Sequel  to  ‘  What  is  Spiritual  Life  ?  ’  By  W.  Morris. 

Pilgrimages  to  St.  Mary  of  Walsingham,  and  Su  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
By  Desiderius  P'rasmus.  Newly  Translated,  with  the  Colloquy  of  Hash 
Vows,  by  the  same  Author,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Notes,  by  John  Gough 
Nicholls,  F.S.A. 

Collections  concerning  the  Early  History  of  the  Founders  of  New  Ply¬ 
mouth,  the  First  Colonists  of  New  England.  By  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A. 

The  Child’s  Guide  to  Duty  and  Devotion.  By  a  Lady. 

Jacob’s  AVell.  By  Rev.  George  Albert  Rogers,  M.A. 

A  Review  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Mexican  M  ar.  lb 
William  Jay. 

The  New  Colony  of  Port  Natal ;  with  Information  for  Emigrants,  by 
James  Erasmus  Methlev. 


